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The  Publiftier  to  the 
Reader. 

THE  Two  following  Ef 
Jays ,  Of  Fopul  ar  Dif- 
contents,  and  Of  Health  and 
long  Life,  were  written  many 
Years  before  the  Author  s  Death : 
They  were  Rev  fed  and  Corre¬ 
cted  by  himjelf ;  and  were  de- 
Jigned  to  have  been  part  of  a 
Third  Mifcellanea,  to  which 
dome  others  were  to  have  been 
added ,  if  the  later  part  of  his 
Life  had  been  attended  with  any 
fujficient  'Degree  of  Health. 

A  2  For 


To  the  Reader. 

For  the  Third  Taper ,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Controvcrfe  about 
A  ntient  and  Modem  Learn¬ 
ing,  I  cannot  well  Inform  the 
Reader  upon  what  Occafon  it 
was  writ ,  having  been  at  that 
time  in  another  Kingdom  ;  but 
it  appears  never  to  have  been 
fini/hed  by  the  Author. 

The  Two  next  Tapers  con¬ 
tain  the  Heads  of  Two  Ejfays 
intended  to  have  been  written 
upon  the  Different  Conditions 
of  Life  and  Fortune ;  and  upon 
Converfation.  i  have  directed 
they  /hould  both  be  Trinted  a- 
mong  the  rejf  bccaufe  I  believe 
there  are  few  who  will  not  be 
contra  to  fee  even  the  first 

‘Draughts 

o 


To  the  Reader. 

! Draughts  of  any  thing  from 
this  Authors  Hand. 

At  the  End  I  have  added  a 
few  Tranflations  from  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Tibullus,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Imitations ,  done  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  above  Thirty  Years  ago  ; 
whereof  the  First  was  Trinted 
among  other  Eclogues  of  V irgil 
in  the  Year  1679.  but  without 
any  Mention  of  the  Author. 
They  were  indeed  not  intended 
to  have  been  made  Public f,  till 
I  was  informed  of fever al  Copies 
that  were  got  abroad ,  „  and  thofe 
very  imperfect  and  corrupt. 
Therefore  the  Reader  finds  them 
here  only  to  prevent  him  from 
finding  them  in  othet  Tlaces , 

very 


To  the  Reader. 

'very  faulty ,  and  perhaps  ac* 
companied  truth  many  Jpurious 
Additions. 


Efiay 


T 


/ 
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SECT;  I, 


Mong  feveral  Differences 
or  Diliincfions,  HrhicH 
curious  and  bufie,  or  ra- 
ther  idle  Men ,  Haye  obferved.* 
between  the  Races  of  -  Mankind, 
and  thbfe  of  their  Fellow  Grea- 

i  *  ’•  *  »  *  *  i  «  v‘  -  '  ••  •  •  4  i  X  j.  ■> 

tures  j*  mod  have  been  bf  forije 
disputed,  and  few  by  all  allow- 

on,5 

y 
ir 
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their  Shape,  Weeping,  Laughter, 
Speech,  Reafon.  But  the  Comp¬ 
trollers  of  vulgar  Opinion  have 
pretended  to  find  out  fuch  a  Si¬ 
militude  of  Shape  in  fome  kind 
of  Baboons,  or  at  Ieaft  fuch  as 
they  call  Drills,  that  leaves  little 
difference,  befides  thofe  of  Feature 
in  Face,  and  of  Hair  on  their 
Bodies  5  in  both  which,  Men  them- 
felves  are  very  different.  They 
obferve  Tears  (  though  not  the 
Convulfions  of  Face  by  Weep¬ 
ing  )  in  Stags  and  Tortoifes,  up¬ 
on  Approach  of  the  fatal  Knife; 


and  that  they  cry,  at  going  out 
of  the  World,  as  well  as  Men 
at '  their  coming  in.  For  Speech, 


They.  pretend  to  doubt,  whether 
the  divers  Sounds  made  by  Am¬ 
nia  Is,  may  not. have  Diversity  of 
Significations,  as  Words  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  -with  us;  and  whether  we 


can 
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can  properly  judge  of  their  Diver- 
fity,  fince  we  find  fo  little  in  the 
common  Speech  of  fome  Nations, 
efpecially  thofe  about  the  Cape 
of  good  Hope ,  and  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Mufcovy  5  where  they  are 
obferved  to  drive  there  Trade  of 
felling  Furs,  without  the  ufe  of 
above  twenty  Words,  even  with 
thofe  that  underftand  their  Lan¬ 
guage.  For  the  great  Number 
of  Words  feems  not  natural,  but 
introduced  by  the  Variety  of  Pas- 
fions,  Actions,  Pofiefiions,  Bufi- 
nefs.  Entertainments  in  more  ci¬ 
vilized  Nations,  and  by  long 
courfe  of  Time,  under  civil  Go. 

.  vernments.  Befides,  other  Crea¬ 
tures  are  allowed  to  exprefs  their 
moft  natural  Wants  and  Paflions, 
by  the  Sounds  they  make,  as  well 
as  Men,  which'  is  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  Speech  5  and  none  will 

B  2  difpute 
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difpute  Anger,  Defire,  Love,  Fear* 
to  be  livelier  exprefs’d  by  Us,  than 
by  the  Lion,  the  Horfe,  the  Bull, 
tnCi  Buck  5  or  Tendernefs,  more 
than  by  the  Bleating  of  Ewes  to 
their  Lambs  5  or  the  Kindnefs  of 
Turtles  to  their  Mates.  For  Ar¬ 
ticulate  Sounds  and  Words,  we 
meet  them  in  Parrots,  and  feveral 
other  Birds  $  and  if  theirs  are 
taught  them,  fo  are  ours  at  firft 
to  Children  5  and  though  we 
ufually  elteem  them  in  others, 
to  be  only  Repetition  or  Imita¬ 
tion,  yet  fome  Inffances  of 
the  contrary  have  been  re- 
marqued  in  our  Age ,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  Greek  and  Latin  Au¬ 
thors,  to  have  been  believed  by 
Antients,  that  certain  Birds  in  the 
Indies  were  commonly  known  , 
not  only  to  Speak  as  Parrots 

among 


(5) 

among  Us, -but  to  Talk  and  Dif- 
courfe.  *  •  * 

For  Rcafon,  that  of  Brutes,  as 
Dogs,  Horfes,  Owls,  Foxes,  but 
efpecially  Elephants,  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  a  Theam,  thac  it  needs  no 
Inftances,  nor  can  well  be  illuftra- 
ted,  beyond  what  Plutarch ,  Milan, 
Montague ,  and  many  others,  have 
curioufly  written  upon  that  Sub¬ 
ject;  nor  can  any  Man’s  common 
Life  pafs,  without  Occafions  of 
Remark,  and  even  Wonder,  up¬ 
on  what  they  may  fee  every  day 
of  this  kind.  So  that  of  all  thofe 
Difti nations  mentioned,  and  ufu- 
ally  produced,  there  is  none  left 
unqueftioned  by  the  curious,  be- 
fide  that  of  Laughter  which 
cannot,  I  think,  or  at  lead  I 
know  not  to  have  been  drfputed, 
being  proper  and  Peculiar  to  Man, 
without  any  Traces  or  Similitude 

B  3  of 
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of  it,  in  any  other  Creature  : 
And  if  it  were  always  an  Expref- 
fion  of  good  Humour,  or  being 
pleafed ,  .  we  Ihould  have  reafon 
to  value  our  felves  more  upon  it; 
but  ’tis  moved  by  fuch  different 
and  contrary  Objects  and  Af¬ 
fections,  that  it  has  gained  little 
Efteem,  fince  we  Laugh  at  Fol¬ 
ly  as  well  as  Wit,  at  Accidents 
that  vex  us  fometimes,  as  well 
as  others  that  pleafe  us,  and  at 
the  Malice  of  Apes,  as  well  as 
the  Innocence  of  Children ;  and 
the  things  that  pleafe  us  moft, 
are  apt  to  make  other  forts  of 
Motions,  both  in  our  Faces  and 
Hearts,  and  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Laughter. 

But  there  remains  yet  one  o- 
ther  Difference  between  us  and 
the  reft  of  our  Fellow  Creatures, 
which  though  lefs  taken  notice 

of, 
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of,  in  the  ufuall  Reafonings  or 
Enquiries  of  this  Kind,  yet  feems 
to  challenge  a  Rank  and  a  Right, 
as  due,  and  as  undifputed  as  any 
of  the  others,  which  feems  a 
very  ill  Effect  of  a  very  good 
Caufe,  a  Thorn  that  ever  grows 
with  a  Rofe,  and  a  great  Debafe- 
ment  of  the  greateft  Prerogative 
Mankind  can  pretend  to,  which 
is  that  of  Reafon :  What  I  mean 
is,  a  certian  RefUefnefs  of  Mind 
and  Thought,  which  feems  uni- 
verlally  and  infeparably  annexed 
to  our  very  Natures  and  Con- 
ftitutions,  unfatisfied  with  what 
we  are,  or  what  we  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs  and  enjoy,  dill  raving  after 
fomething  paft  or  to  come,  and 
by  Greifs,  Regrets,  Defires,  or 
Fears,  ever  troubling  and  cor¬ 
rupting  ,  the  Pleafures  of  our 
Sences  and  of  our  Imagina- 

B  4  tioris. 
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dons,  the  Enjoyments  of  our  For¬ 
tunes,  or  the  beft  Produ&ioh  of 
our  Reafons ,  and  thereby  the 
Content  and  Happincfs  of  our 
Lives. 

This  is  the  true  natural  and 

common  Source  £f  fuch  Per- 

_ .  •  >  , 

fonal  DilTatisfaCfions ,  fuch  Do- 
meftick  Complaints,  and  fuch  Po¬ 
pular  Difcontents,  as  afliCt  not 
only  our  private  Lives,  Condi¬ 
tions  and  Fortunes,  but  even 
our  Civil  States  and  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  thereby  cofummate 
the  particular  and  general  In¬ 
felicity  of  Mankind  5  which  is 
enough  complain’d  of  by  all 
that  confider  it,  in  the  common 
4. Elions  and  Paflions  of  Life,  but 
much  more  in  the  Factions,  Sedi¬ 
tions,  Convulfions,  and  fatall  Re¬ 
solutions,  that  have  fo  frequently, 


and  in  all  Ages,  attended  all  or 
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moft  of  the  Governments  in  die 
World. 

To  thefe,  of  did,  Sparta  and 
Athens  have  been  Subject,  as  well 
as  Carthage  and  Rente  y  the  fmalkfc 
Kingdom  of  Ejnrt  and  Macedon% 
as  well  as  the  great  Empires  of 
/Egypt  and  Verfia-,  the  Monarchies 
Amtocrafits ,  and  Democracies  a- 
mong  me  Gentiles,  and  evert  the 
Theocracy  among  the  Jews,  though 
one  was  inftituced  by  God  him- 
felf,  artd  many  of  the  others 
framed  by  the  wifeft  of  mortal 
Men.  In  latter  Ages,  V enice  and 
Holland  have  been  infefted  by 
thefe  Difeafes,  as  well  as  England 
and  France  $  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  as  Well  as  thofe 
of  the  Goths  $  the  Chrilhan  Go¬ 
vernments,  as  well  as  the  Mdfm- 
hf&an ;  and  thofe  $f  the  Refot- 
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med,  like  thofe  of  the  Roman 
Faith. 

This  reilleis  Humor,  fo  general 
and  natural  to  Mankind,  is  a 
Weed  that  grows  in  all  Soils,  and 
under  all  Climates,  but  feems  to 
thrive  moil,  and  grow  failed:,  in 
the  beil  5  ’tis  raifed  eaiier  by  the 
more  fprightly  Wits  and  livelier 
Imaginations,  than  by  groifer  and 
duller  Coneeptions3  nor  have  the 
Regions  of.  Guiny  and  Mufcovy, 
been  fo  much  over-run  with  it,  as 
thofe  of  Italy  and  Greece :  The 
moil  fpeculative  Men  ,  are  the 
moil  forecailing,  and  moil  re¬ 
flecting  ;  and  the  more  ingenious 
Men  are,  they  are  the  more  apt 
to  trouble  themfelves. 

From  this  original  Fountain 
iifue  thofe  Streams  of  Faction, 
that  with  fome  courfe  of  Time 
and  Accidents,  overflow  the  wi- 

feil 
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fed  Conditutions  of  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Laws,  and  many  times 
treat  the  bed  Princes  and  trued 

/  V 

Patriots,  like  the  word  Tyrants 
and  mod  feditious  Didurbers  of 
their  Country;  and  bring  fuch 
Men  to  Scaffolds,  that  deferved 
Statues;  to  violent  and  untimely 
Deaths,  that  were  worthy  of  the 
longed  and  the  happied  Lives. 
If  fuch  only  as  Phalark  and 
Agatbocles ,  as  Marius  and  Cata~ 
line ,  had  fallen  Victims, to  Faction, 
or  to  Popular  Rage,  we  fhould 
have  little  to  wonder  or  com¬ 
plain,  but  we  find  the  Wifed  the 
bed  of  Men,  have  been  Sacrifi¬ 
ced  to  the  fame  Idols.  Solon  and 
Pythagoras  have  been  allow’d  as 
fuch,  in  their  own  and  in  fucceed- 
ing  Ages;  and  yet  the  one  was 
banifhed,  and  the  other  Mur- 
thered  by  Factions  that  two  am¬ 
bitious 
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bitious  Men  had  raifed  in  Com¬ 
monwealths  which  thofe  two 
wife  and  excellent  Men  themfelves 
had  framed.  The  two  Grace  bis  he 

<  ‘  '  4  **  ■*  ’i  ' 

trued:  Lowers  of  their  Country, 
were  miferably  flain :  Scipio  and 
Hannibal,  the  greateft  and  moft 
glorious  Captains  of  their  own, 
or  perhaps  any  other  Ages,  and 
the  beft  Servants  of  thofe  two 
great  Commonwealths,  were  ba- 
nifhed  or  difgraced,by  the  Factions 
of  their  Countries :  And  to  come 
nearer  home,  Barnevelt  and  de 
Wit  in  Holland \  Sir  Thomas  Moore , 
the  Earl  of  Efex,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  England \  efteemed  the 
moft  extraordinary  Petfons  of 
their  Time,  fell  all  bloody  Sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  Factions  of  their 
Courts  or  their  Countries. 

There  is  no  Theam  fo  large 
and  fo  eafy,  no  Difcourfe  fo  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  and  fb  plaufible,  as  the 
Faults  or  Corruptions  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  ;the  Mifcarriages  or  com¬ 
plaints' '  of '  Magistrates none  fo 
eafily  received,  and  fpread,  among 
good  and  well-meaning  Men , 
norte  fo  mifchievQufly  railed  an,d 
imployed  by  ill,  nor  turned  to 
Worfe  and  more  difguifed  ends. 
No  Governments,  no  Times,  were 
ever  free  from  them,  nor  ever 
will  be, till  all  Men  are  wife, good, 
and  eafily  contented.  No  civil 
or  politick  Conftitutions,  can  be 
perfect  or  fecure,  whilft  they  are 
compofed  of  Men,  that  are  for 
the  moil  part  Paftionate,  Ipterefted, 
Unjuft,  or  Unthinking,  but  gener 
rally  and  naturally,  Reftlefs,  and 
Unquiet;  Difcontented  With  the 
Prefcnt,  and  what  they  have  ? 
Raving  after  the  Future,  or  fome- 
thing  they  want,  and  thereby 

ever 
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ever  difpofed  and  defirous  to 
change. 

This  makes  the  firft  and  univer- 
fal  Default  of  all  Governments* 
and  this  made  the  Philofophers  of 
old,  inftead  of  feekmg  or  accept¬ 
ing  the  Publick  Magiftracies  or 
Offices  of  their  Countries,  em¬ 
ploy  their  Time  and  Care  to 
improve  Mens  Reafons,  to  tem¬ 
per  their  Affections,  to  allay  their 
Paflions,  to  dTcover  the  Vanity, 
or  the  Mifchief,  of  Pride  and 
Ambition,  of  Riches  and  of  Lux¬ 
ury*  believing  the  only  way  to 
make  their  Countries  happy  and 
fafe,  was  to  make  Men  wife  and 
good,  juft  and  reafonable.  But 
as  Nature  will  ever  be  too  ftrong 
for  Art,  fo  thefe  excellent  Men 
fucceeded  as  little  in  their  Defign, 
as  Lawgivers  have  done  in  the 
Frame  of  any  perfect  Govern¬ 
ment 
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ment  and  all  of  them  left  the 
World,  much  as  they  found  it, 
ever  unquiet,  fubjedt  to  changes 
and  Revolutions,  as  our  Minds 
are  to  Difcontents,  and  our  Bo¬ 
dies  to  Difeafes. 

Another  caufe  of  Diftempers 
in  State,  and  Difcontents  under 
all  Governments,  is  the  unequal 
Condition  that  muft  neceffarily 
fall  to  the  fhare  of  fo  many  and 
fo  different  Men,  that  compofe 
them.  In  great  Multitudes,  few 
in  comparifon  are  born  to  great; 
Titles  or  great  Eftates;  few  can 
be  called  to  Publick  Charges  and 
Employments  of  Dignity  or  Pow¬ 
er,  and  few  by  their  Induftry  and 
Conduit  arrive  at  great  Degrees 
of  Wealth  and  Fortune :  And 
every  Man  fpeaks  of  the  Fair,  as 
his  own  Market  goes  in  it.  All 
are  eafily  fatisfied  with  themfelves 

and 


and  their  own  Merit ,  though 
they  are  not  fo  with  their  Fortune  5 
and  when  they  fee  others  in  bet¬ 
ter  Condition,  whom  they-  efteem 
lefs  defcrving,  they  lay  it  upon 
the  ill  Conftitution  of  Govern* 

'  *  •-  ✓  V J  •  I  -  1 


ment,  the  Partiality  or  Humour 
of  Princes,  the  Negligence ,  or 
Corruption  of  Minifters.  The 


common  fort  of  People  always; 
find  fault  with  the  Times,  and 
fome  mull  always  have  Reafonj 
for  the  Merchant  gains  by  Peace  , 
and  the  Soldiers  by  War5  the 
Shepherd  by  wet  Seafons,  and  the 
Plough-man  by  dry  5  When  the 
City  Fills ,  the  Country  grows 
Empty  j  and  while  Trade  increa- 
fes  in  One  Place,  it  decays  in  ano¬ 
ther.  In  fuch  variety  of  Condi¬ 
tions  and  Courfes  of  Life,  Mens 
Defigns  and  Interefis  muft  be  op- 
pofite  one  to  another,  and  both 
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cannot  fucceed  alike:  Whether 
the  Winner  laughs  or  no,  the 
Lofer  will  complain,  and  rather 
than  quarrel  at  his  own  Skill  or 
Fortune,  will  do  it  with  the  Dice, 
or  thofe  he  Plays  with,  or  the 
Matter  of  the  Houfe.  When 
any  Body  is  Angry,  fome  Body 
mutt  be  in  Fault;  and  thofe  of 
Seafons  which  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died,  of  Accidents  that  could 
not  be  preventend,  of  Mifcar- 
riages  that  could  not  be  forefeen, 
are  often  laid  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  whether  right  or  wrong, 
have  the  fame  Effedk  of  raifing 
or  encrealing  the  common  and 
popular  Difcontents. 

Befides  the  natural  Propenfion, 
and  the  inevitable  Occafions  of 
Complaint  from  the  Difpofitions 
of  Men,  or  Accidents  of  For-- 
tune;  there  are  others  that  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  very  Nature  of 
Government.  None  was  ever 
perfedt,  or  free  from  very  many 
and  very  juft  Exceptions.  The 
Republicks  of  Athens ,  Carthage , 
and  Rome ,  fo  renowned  in  the 
World,  and  which  have  furni- 
ihed  Story  with  the  greateft  Adti- 
ons  and  Perfons  upon  the  Re¬ 
cords  of  Time,  were  but  long 
Courfes  of  Diforder  and  Vicif- 
fttude,  perpetually  rolling  be¬ 
tween  the  OpprelTion  of  Nobles, 
the  Seditions  of  People,  the  In- 
folence  of  Soldiers,  or  Tyranny 
of  Commanders :  All  Places  and 
Ages  of  the  World  yeild  the 
fame  Examples 5  and  if  we  Travel 
as  far  as  China  and  Peru,  to  find 
the  beft  compofed  Frames  of 
Government  that  feem  to  have 
been  in  the  World,  yet  we  meet 
with  none  that  has  not  been  fub- 

jedt 
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jcet  to  the  fame  Cor.cuffionS , 
fallen  at  one  time  or  other  un¬ 
der  the  fame  Convulfions  of 
State,  either  by  Civil  Difientions, 
or  by  Foreign  Invafions. 

But  how  tan  it  otherwife  fall 
out,  when  the  Very  Ideas  of 
Government  have  been  Fable  to 


Exceptions,  as  well  as  their  actual 
Frames  and  Conflituticns?  The 
Republick  of  Plato ,  the  Principa¬ 
lity  of  Hobbs ,  the  Rotation  of 
Oceana, have  been  all  Indicted,  and 


found  guilty  of  many  Faults*  or 
of  great  Infirmities.  Nay*  the 
very  Kinds  of  Government  have 
never  yet  been  out  of  Difpute* 
but  equal  Faults  have  bv  fome  of 
other  been  laid  to  the  Charge  of 
them  all :  An  abfolute  Monarchy 
mines  the  People  ;  one  limited 
endangers  the  Prince  5  an  Arifto- 
s fail e  is  fubjett  to  Emulations  of 

C  a 
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the  Great,  and  Oppreffions  of  the 
meaner  Sort  $  a  Democracy  to 
Popular  Tumults  and  Convul- 
fionsj  and  as  Tyranny  common¬ 
ly  ends  in  Popular  Tumults,  fo 
do  thefe  often  in  Tyranny,  whilft 
Factions  are  fo  violent  that  they 
will  Truft  any  thing  elfe  rather 
than  one  another. 

So  as  a  Perfedt  Scheme  of  Go¬ 
vernment  feems  as  endlefs  and 
as  ufelefs  a  Search,  as  that  of  the 
Univerfal  Medicine,  or  the  Pni- 
lofophers  Stone  5  never  any  of 
them  out  of  our  Fancy,  never 
any  like  to  be  in  our  Pofleflion. 

Could  we  fuppofe  a  Body  Po¬ 
litick,  framed  perfedb  in  its  firft 
Conception  or  Inftitution,  yet  it 
muft  fall  into  Decays,  not  only 
from  the  Force  of  Accidents,  but 
even  from  the  very  Ruft  of  Time 5 
and  at  certain  Periods,  muft  be 

fur- 
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furbilhed  up,  or  reduced  to  its 
firft  Principles,  by  the  Appearance 
and  Exercife  of  fome  great  Vir¬ 
tues  or  fome  great  Severities:  This, 
the  Florentines  in  their  Republick 
Termed  Ripigliare  il  Stato  5  and 
the  Romans  often  attempted  it  by 
introducing  Agrarian  Laws,  but 
could  never  atchieve  it;  thev  ra- 

1  j 

ther  inflamed  their  Diffentions, 
by  new  Fewds,  between  the  Rich¬ 
er  and  Poorer  fort. 

There  is  one  univerfal  Divilion 
in  all  States,  which  is  between  the 
Innocent  and  Crimials;  and  a- 
nother  between  fuch  as  are  in 
fome  meafure  contented  with 
what  they  poflefs  by  Inheritance, 
or  what  they  expert  from  their 
own  Abilities,  Induftry,  or  Parli- 
mony  5  and  others,  who  difladsft- 
ed  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trailing  to  thofe  innocent  ways 

C  3  ol 


pf  acquiring  more,  muft  fall  tp 
others  and  pafs  from  Juft  to  Urn 
juft,  from  Peaceable  to  Violent, 
The  fjrft  defire  Safety,  and  to  keep 

what  they  have;  the  Second  are 

1  *  *  +  '  «/ 

content  with  dangers,  in  hope  to 
get  what  others  legally  poftefs; 
Qne  loves  the  prefent  State  and 
Government,  and  endeavours  to 
Secure  it  5  the  other  defires  to, 

<•.  6  *  •*  »  J  *>  •  4  *  *■ 


end  this  Game,  and  Ihuffte  for  a 
New :  One  loves  fixed  Laws;  and 
the  other  Arbritrary  Power :  Yet 
the  Jaft,  when  they  have  gained 
enough  by  Factions  and  Difor- 
ders,  by  Rapine  and  Violence, 
come  then  to  change  their  Prin- 
ciplcs  with  their  Fortunes,  and 
grow  Friends  to  eftabliflfd  Orders 
and  fixed  Laws.  So  the  Nor- 

*  i  i  k  *  *  *  _  V  *  *  1  ^  *  *  * 

mans  of  old,  when  they  had  di- 
yided  the  Spoils,  of  the  Engtijh 
Lands  and  Pofleftions,  grew  bold 

vO»C,  •  V  ,,  O  r  '  * 
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Defenders  of  the  antient  Saxon , 
Cuftoms,  or  common  Laws  of 
the  Kingdom,  againft  the  En¬ 
croachments  of  their  own  Kings. 
So  of  later  Days  it  was  obferved, 
that  CromveeVs,  Officers  in  the  Ar¬ 
my,  who  were  at  fird  for  burn¬ 
ing  all  Records,  for  levelling  of 
Lands,  while  they  had  none  of 
their  own,  yet  when  afterwards 
they  were  grown  rich  and  land¬ 
ed  Men,  they  fell  into  the  Praife, 
of  the  Englijh  Laws,  and  to  cry 
up  Magna  Cbarta ,  as  our  An- 
ceftors  had  done,  with  much  bet¬ 
ter  Grace. 

But  Laws,  ferve  to  keep  Men 
in  Order,  when  they  are  firft  well 
agreed  and  inftituted,  and  after¬ 
wards  continue  to  be  well  execu¬ 
ted.  Difcontents,  Piforders,  and 
Civil  Diffentions,  much  more  fre- 
yucndy  arife,  from  Want  or  Mif- 

C  4  car* 
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carriage  in  the  laft,  than  in.  the 
former.  Some  excellent  .  Law¬ 


giver,  or  Senate,  may  invent  and 
frame  fome  excellent  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Govenment;  but  none 
can  provide  that  ail  Magiftrates  or 
Officers  neceflary  to  conduft  or 
fupport  it,  fhall  be  wife  Men,  or 
good  j  or  if  they  are  both,  fnall 
have  fuch  Care  and  Induftry,  fuch 
Application  and  Vigour,  as  their 
Offices  require.  Now  were  the 
Conffitution  of  any  Government 
never  fo  perfect,  the  Laws  never 
fo  juft,  yet  if  the  Adminiftration 
be  ill,  ignorant,  or  corupt,  too 
rigid,  or  too  remifs,  too  negli¬ 
gent  or  fevere,  there  will  be  more 
'juft  Oecafions  given  of  Difcon- 
tent  and  Complaint,  than  from 
any  Weaknefs  or  Fault  in  the 
original  Conception,  or  Inftitution 
of  Government,  For  it  may  per- 
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haps  be  concluded,  with  as  much 
Reafon  as  other  Theams  of  the 

♦  f  '  *• 

like  Nature,  That  thofe  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  bell  Governments  where 
the  beft  Men  govern;  and  let  the 
Sort  or  Scheme  be  what  it  wall, 
thofe  are  ill  Governments,  where 
ill  Men  Govern,  and  are  general¬ 
ly  employ’d  in  the  Offices  of  State: 
Yet  this  js  an  Evil  under  the  Sun, 
to  which  all  things  under  the  Sun 
are  fubjeFt,  not  only  by  Accident, 
but  even  by  natural  Difpofiuons , 
which  can  very  hardly  be  alter’d, 
nor  ever  were,  that  we  read  of, 
unlefs  in  that  antient  Government 
of  the  Cbinefe  Empire,  eftabiifhed 
upon  the  deepeft  and  wilcff  Foun¬ 
dations  of  any  that  appears  in 
Story.  1 1 .  oh 

How  can  a  Prince  always  chufe 
well  fuch  as  he  employs,  when 
Mens  Difpofitions  are  fo  eafily  mi- 

lfaken 
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ftaken,  and  their  Abilities  too  .? 
How  deceitful  are  Appearances,  ? 
H.ow  falfe  are  Mens  Profeflions  ? 
How  hidden  are  their  Hearts?’ 
.  How  difguifed  their  Principles  ? 
How  uncertain  their  Humours  ? 
Many  Men  are  good  and  efteern- 
ed  when  they  are  private,  ill  and 
hated  when  they  are  in  Office  5 
honeff  and  contented  when  they 

w 

are  poor,  covetous  and  violent 
when  they  grow  rich  :  They  are 
bold  one  day,  and  cautious  ano¬ 
ther  5  adlive  at  one  time  of  their 
Lives,  and  lazy  the  reft 3  fome- 
times  pur fue  their  Ambition,  and 
fometimes  their  Pleafure :  Nay,  a- 
mong  Soldiers,  fome  are  brave 
one  day,  and  Cowards  another, 
as  great  Captains  have  told  me 
on  their  own  Experience  and  Ob- 
fervation,  Gravity  often  paffes  for 
Wifdom.  Wit  for  Ability  3  what 
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Men  fay,  for  what  they  think  5 
and  Boldnefs  of  Talk,  for  Boldnefs 
of  Heart  5  yet  they  are  often  found 
to  be  very  different:  Nothing  is 
(0  ealily  cheated,  nor  fo  common¬ 
ly  miftaken,  as  vulgar  Opinion  5 
and  many  Men  Come  out ,  when 
they  Come  into  Great  and  Publick 
Employments  5  the  Weaknefs  of 
whofe  Heads  or  Hearts  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  difeovered,  if  they 
had  kept  within  their  Private 
Spheres  of  Life, 

Befid^s,  Princes  or  States  can¬ 
not  run  into  every  Corner  of  their 
Dominions,  to  look  out  Perfons 
fit  for  their  Service,  or  that  of  the 
Publick :  They  cannot  fee  far  with 
their  own  Eyes,  nor  hear  with 
their  own  Ears  5  and  muff  for  the 
mod  part  do  both  with  thofe  of 
other  Men  ;  or  elfe  chufe  among 
fuch  fmaller  Numbers  as  are  moft 

\  ■*  *  -9  ■*/.»«.'•  4  ^  ' i*  •*  KJ  £  W  v*  ' 
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in  their  way  $  and  thefc  are  fuch, 
generally,  as  make  their  Court,  or 
give  their  Attendance,  in  order  to 
advance  themfelves  to  Honours, 
to  Fortunes,  to  Places  and  Employ- 
pients  j  and  are  ulually  the  lead 
worthy  of  them,  and  better  Ser¬ 
vants  to  themfelves  than  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  Needy,  the  Am¬ 
bitious,  the  Half-witted,  the  Proud, 
the  Covetous,  are  ever  reftlefs  to 
get  into  publick  Employments ; 
and  many  others,  that  are  uneafy 
or  ill  entertained  at  home.  The 
Forward,  the  Bufie,  the  Bold,  the 
Sufficient,  purfue  their  Game  with 
more  Paffion,  Endeavour,  Appli¬ 
cation,  and  thereby  often  f'ucceed 

or 

where  better  Men  would  fail.  In 

A  1  jv  •//!#  »•  j  '  4  j 

the  Courfe  of  my  Obfervation  I 
have  found  no  Talent  of  fo  much 

.  ;  ,  \  \  :  ,  1  ■■  > 

Advantage  among  Men,  towards 
their  growing  great  or  rich,  as  a 

violent 
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violent  and  redlefs  Padion  and 
Purfuit  for  one  or  t’other :  And 
whoever  fees  his  Heart  and  his 
Thoughts  wholly  upon  fome  one 
Thing,  rauft  have  very  little  Wit, 
or  very  little  Luck,  to  fail.  Yet 
all  thefe  cover  their  Ends  with 
mod  worthy  Pretences,  and  thofe 
Noble  Sayings,  That  Men  are  not 
bom  for  tkemf elves,  and,  muft  fa  ori¬ 
fice  their  Lives  for  the  'Public^  as 
well  as  their  Time  and  their  Health  •• 
And  thofe  who  think  nothing  lefs 
are  fo  ufed  to  fay  fuch  fine  things, 
that  fuch  who  truly  believe  them 
are  almod  alhamed  to  own  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Noble,  the 
Wife,  the  Rich,  the  Moded,  thofe 
that  are  eafie  in  their  Conditions 
or  their  Minds,  thofe  who  know 
mod  of  the  World  and  themfelves, 
are  not  only  carelefs,  but  often  a- 
verfe  from  entring  into  Publick 

Charges 
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Charges  or  Employments,  urilefs 
upon  the  Necelfities  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,  Commands  of  their  Prince  * 
or  Inftances  of  their  Friends.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe,  when 
fuch  as  offer  themfelves,  and  pur- 
fue,  are  not  worth  having,  and 
fuch  as  are  moft  worthy,  will  nei¬ 
ther  offer,  nor  perhaps  accept  ? 

There’s  yet  one  Difficulty  more, 
which  fometimes  arrives  like  an 
ill  Seafon  or  great  Barrennefs  in  a 
Country :  Some  Ages  produce 
many  great  Men  and  few  great 
Occafions ;  other  times  on  the 
Contrary,  raife  great  Occafions, 
and  few  or  no  great  Men  i  And 
that  fometimes  happens  to  a  Coun- 
try,  which  w'as  faid  by  the  Fool 
of  Bred  node  $  who  going  about 
the  Fields,  with  the  motions  of 
one  Towing  Corn,  was  asked  what 
he  foWed  5  He  faid  I  fow  Fools,. 
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t’other  replied,  why  do  you  not 
low  Wifemen  ?  Why,  laid  the 
Fool,  Ceft  que  la  Terre  ne  les  forte 
fas.  In  Tome  Places  and  Times, the 
Races  of'  Men  may  be  fo  decayed, 
by  the  Infirmites  of  Birth  it  felf, 
from  the  Difeafes  or  DifafFedtion 
of  Parents ;  may  be  fo  depraved 
by  the  Vicioufnefs  or  Negligence 
of  Education,  by  licentious  Cu- 
ftoms,  and  Luxuries  of  Youth,  by 
ill  Examples  of  Princes,  Parents, 
and  Magiftratcs,  or  by  lewd  and 
corrupt  Principles,  generally  in- 
fufed  and  received  among  a  Peo¬ 
ple,  that  it  may  be  hard  for  the 
aeft  Princes  or  Minifters  to  find 
Subjects  fit  for  the  Command  of 
Armies,  or  great  Charges  of  the 
State  ;  and  if  thefe  are  ill  fupplied, 
there  will  be  always  too  juft 
Occafion  given  for  Exception  and 
Complaints  againft  the  Govern¬ 
ment 
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ment,  though  it  be  never  fo  well 
framed  and  militated. 

Thefe  Defects  and  Infirmities, 
either  natural  or  accidental,  make 
way  for  one  another  5  which  is 
more  artificial,  but  of  all  others 
the  moil  dangerous.  For  when, 
upon  any  of  thefe  Occafions , 
Complaints  and  Difcontents  are 
fown  among  well-meaning  Men, 
they  are  fure  to  be  cultivated  by 
others  that  are  ill  and  intereifed, 
and  who  cover  their  own  ends 
under  thofe  of  the  Publick,  and 
by  the  Good  and  Service  of  the 
Nation,  mean  nothing  but  their 
own.  The  Practice  begins  of 
Knaves  upon  Fools,  of  Artificial 
and  Crafty  Men,  upon  the  Sim¬ 
ple  and  tne  Good  $  thefe  eafily 
follow,  and  are  caught,  while  the 
others  lay  Trains,  and  purfue  a 
Game,  wherein  they  defign  no 
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other  Share, than  of  Toil  and  Dan¬ 
ger  to  their  Company,  but  the 
Gain  and  the  Quarry,  wholly 
to  themfclves. 

They  blow  up  Sparks  that  fall 
in  by  Chance,  or  could  not  be 
avoided,  or  elfe  throw  them  in 
wherever  they  find  the  Stubble 
is  Dry:  They  find  out  Mifcar- 
riages  wherever  they  are,  and 
forge  them  often  where  they  are 
not;  they  quarrel  firft  with  the 
Officers,  and  then  with  the  Prince 
or  the  State;  fometimes  with  the 
Execution  of  Laws,  and  at  others 
with  the  Inftitutions,  how  ancient 
and  Sacred  fo  ever.  They  make 
Fears  pafs  for  Dangers,  and  Ap¬ 
pearances  for  Truth  ;  reprefenc 
Misfortunes  for  Faults,  and  Mole¬ 
hills  for  Mountains;  and  by  the  per- 
fuafioris  of  the  Vulgar,  and  pre¬ 
tences  of  Patriots,  or  Lovers  of 

D  their 
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their  Country,  at  the  fame  time 
they  undermine  the  Credit  and 
Authority  of  the  Go  vernment,and 
fet  up  their  own.  This  raifes  a 
Faction  between  thofe  Subjects 
that  would  fupport  it,  and  thofe 
that  would  mine  it*  or  rather  be¬ 
tween  thofe  that  poflefs  the  Ho¬ 
nours  and  Advantages  of  it,  and 
thofe  that  under  Pretence  of  Re¬ 
forming,  defign  only  or  chiefly 
to  change  the  Hands  it  is  in,  and 
and  care  little  what  becomes  of 
the  reft. 

When  this  Fire  is  kindled,  both 
fides  enflame  it  5  all  care  of  the 
Publick  is  laid  afide,  and  nothing 
is  purfued,  but  the  Intereft  of  the 
Factions :  All  regard  of  Meric  is 
loft  in  Perfons  imploy’d,  and  thofe 
only  chofen,  that  arc  true  to  the 
Party;  and  all  the  Talent  required, 
is,  to  be  Hot,  to  be  Heady,  to 

be 
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be  Violent,  of  one  lide  or  other. 
When  thefe  Storms  are  sailed,  the 
Wife  and  the  Good  are  either 
difgraced,  or  laid  afide,  or  retire 
of  themfemlclves,  and!  leave  the 
Scene  free  to  fuchi  as  are  moll 
eager  or  moll  active  to  get  upon 
the  Stage,  or  find  moil  Men 
ready  to  help  them  up. 

From  thele  Seeds  grow  Popular 
Commotions, and  at  laft  Seditions, 
which  fo  often  end  in  feme  fatal 
Periods  of  the  befl  Governments, 
in  fo  flrong  ConvuHions  and  Re¬ 
volutions  of  State  5  and  many 
Times  make  Wav  for  new  inihtio 

j  \ 

tions  and  Forms,  never  intended 
by  thofe  Who  firR  began  or  pro* 
moted  them ;  and  often  determine 
either  in  letting  up  Tome  Tyranny 
at  home,  or  bringing  in  fortie 
Coilcjuefl  from  abroad^  For  the 
Aniftt  op  ties  and  Hatred  of  the 

P  *  factions 
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Factions  grow  fo  great,  that  they 
will  fubmit  to  any  Power,  the 
moll  Arbitrary  and  Foreign,  ra¬ 
ther  than  yield  tb  an  oppofite 
Party  at  home  j  and  are  of  the 
Mind  of  a  great  Man,  in  one  of 
our  Neighbour  Countries,  who 
upon  fuch  a  Conjuncture,  faid,  If 
He  mull  be  eaten  up,  he  would 
rather  it  fhould  be  by  Wolves 
than  by  Rats. 

It  imports  little,  from  what 
poor  fmall  Springs,  the  Torrents 
of  Faction  firft  arife,  if  they  are 
fed  with  Care  and  improved  by 
Induftry,  and  meet  with  Difpofi- 
tions  fitted  to  receive  and  embrace 
them.  That  Sbfi  the  Prafini  and 
Veneti,  was  as  Violent  and  Fatal 
at  Covftav.tmople,  as  that  of  the 
G  uelpbs  and  Gibe  Urns  m  Italy  ; 
though  one  began  only  upon  the 
divided  Opinions  and  Affections, 
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about  two  publick  Theatres,  or 
PlayHoufes ,  called  the  Blew, 
and  the  Sea-Green :  Whereas 
t’other  pretended  the  Right  of 
Inverting  Bilhops,  to  be  in  the 
Emperor  or  the  Pope.  Whatever 
the  Beginnings  of  Factions  are, the 
Gonfequences  are  the  fame,  and 
the  Ends  too  of  thofe  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  them,  which  is  to  aft 
the  fame  Part  in  different 
Masks,  and  to  purfue  Private  Paf- 
fions  or  Interefts,  under  Publick 
Pretences. 

Upon  the  Survey  of  thefe  Dirt 
pofitions  in  Mankind,  and  thefe 
Conditions  of  Government,  it 
feems  much  more  reafonable  to 
Pity,  than  to  Envy  the  Fortunes 
and  Dignities  of  Princes  or  great 
Minifters  of  State  j  and  to  leffen 
or  excufe  their  venial  Faults,  or 
at  ieaft  their  Misfortunes,  rather 
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than  to  cncrcalc  or  make  them 

,  .  v  .  ;  \  .  *  * 

worfe  by  ill  Colours,  and  Repre- 
fentations.  For,  as  every  Prince 
fhould  govern,  as  He  would  de- 
fire  to  be  governed  if  He  were  a 
Subject,  fo  every  Subject  fliould 
obey,  as  He  would  defire  to  be 
obeyd  if  He  were  a  Prince  $  fince 
this  Moral  Principle,  of  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  moft  undifputed  and 
univerfally  allowed  of  any  other 
in  the  World,  how  ill  foever  it 

i  /  ;  .  .  r  * 

may  be  praiftifed,  by  particular 
Men. 

It  would  be  hard  to  leave  Prim 
ces  and  States  with  fo  ill  Prof- 
pe<fts  and  Prefagcs  of  Eafe  or 
Succefs  in  the  Adminiffration  of 
their  Governments,  as  thefe  Re- 
flections  mult  afford  them ;  and 
thefore  1  will  not  end  this  Effay, 
without  fomc  Offers  at  their 
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Safety,  by  fixing  fome  Marks 
like  Lights  upon  a  Coa*ft,by  which 
their  Ship  may  avoid  at  leaft 
known  Rocks  or  Sands,  where 
Wrecks  or  Dangers  have  been 
ufually  obferved :  For,  to  thofe 
that  come  from  Heaven  by  Storms, 
or  the  fatall  Periods  decreed  above, 
all  the  World  muft  Submit. 

The  firft  Safety  of  Princes  and 
States,  lies  in  avoiding  all  Coun¬ 
cils  or  Defigns  of  Innovation,  in 
Antient  and  Eftablifh’d  Forms  and 
Laws,  epecially  thofe  concerning 
Liberty,  Property,  and  Religion, 
( which  are  the  PofTeflions  Men 
will  ever  have  moft  at  Heart)  and 
thereby,  leaving  the  Channel  of 
known  and  common  Juftice,  clear 
and  undiftuibed. 

The  Second,  in  purfuing  the 
true  and  common  Intereft  of  the 
Ration  they  govern ,  without 

P  4  cfpou  • 
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efpoufing  thofe  of  any  Party  or 
Faction  t  or  if  thefe  arc  fo  for- 

i  >'  J  /  \ 

med  in  a  State,  that  they  mult 
incline  to  one  or  other,  then  to 
chufe  and  favour  that  which  is 
moft  Popular,  or  wherein  the 
greateft  or  ftrongcft  part  of  the 
People  appear  to  be  engaged.  For, 
as  the  End  of  Government 
feems  to  be  Salrn  Populi,  fo  the 
Strength  of  the  Government  is  the 
Confent  of  the  People  $  which 
made  that  Maxim  of  Vox  Populi , 
Vox  Dei ;  That  is,  the  Governours 
who  are  few,  will  ever  be  forced 
to  follow  the  Strength  of  the  Go¬ 
verned,  who  are  many,  let  them 
be  either  People  or  Armies,  by 
which  they  Govern. 

A  third,  is  the  Countenancing 
and  introducing  as  far  as  is  pofli- 
ble  the  Cuftoms  and  Habits  of 
Induftry  and  Parfimony  into  the 

Coun- 
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Countries  they  Govern;  for  Fru¬ 
gal  and  Induftrious  Men  are 
ufually  Safe  and  Friendly  to  the 
eftablilh’d  Government, as  the  Idle 
and  Expenfive  are  dangerous  from 
their  Humours  or  Neceffities. 

The  laft  confifts  in  preventing 
Dangers  from  abroad ;  for  foreign 
Dangers  raife  Fears  at  home,  and 
Fears  among  the  People  raife  Jea- 
loufies  of  the  Prince  or  State,  and 
give  them  ill  Opinions,  either  of 
their  Abilities,  or  their  good  Inten¬ 
tions.  Men  are  apt  to  think  well 
of  themfelves  and  of  their  Na¬ 
tion,  of  their  Courage  and  their 
Strength, and  if  they  fee  it  in  Dan¬ 
ger,  they  lay  the  Fault  upon  the 
Weaknefs,  ill  Conduct,  or  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  Governors,  the 
jll  Orders  of  State,  ill  Choice  of 
Officers,  or  ill  Difciphne  of  Ar¬ 
mies;  and  nothing  makes  a  Dif- 

content 
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content  or  Sedition  fo  fatal  at 
home,  as  an  Invafion,  or  the 
Threats  and  Profped  of  one  from 
abroad.  * 

Upon  thefe  four  Wheels,  the 
Chariot  of  a  State  may  in  all 
Appearance  drive  eafy  and  fafe, 
or  at  lead  not  to  be  too  much 
fhaken  by  the  ufual  Roughnefs 
of  Ways,  unequal  Humours  of 
Men,  or  any  common  Accidents  t 
Further  is  not  to  be  provided  }  for 
though  the  beginnings  of  great 
Fires  are  often  difeovered,  and 
thereby  others  eaiily  prevented 
with  Care ;  yet  fome  may  be 
thrown  in  from  Engines  far  off, 
and  out  of  Sight}  others  may  fill 
from  Heaven}  and  ’tis  hard  to 
determine  whether  fome  Conllel- 
lations  of  Celeftial  Bodies,  or 
Inflamations  of  Air  from  Meteors 
qr  Cornets,  may  not  have  a  'pow¬ 
erful! 
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erfull  Efl’e<5t  upon  the  Minds,  as 
well  as  Bodies  of  Men,  upon  the 
Piftempers  and  Difeafes  of  both, 
and  thereby  upon  Heats  and  Hu¬ 
mors  of  vulgar  Minds,  and  the 
Commotions  and  Seditions  of  a 
People  who  happen  to  be  moft 
Subjected  to  their  Influence ;  In 
fuch  cafes  when  the  Flame  breaks 
out,  ail  that  can  be  done  is  to  re¬ 
move  as  faft  as  can  be  all  Materials 
that  are  like  to  increafe  it,  to 
employ  all  ways  and  Methods  of 
quenching  it,to  repair  the  Breaches 
and  Loffes  it  has  occafioned,  and 
to  bear  with  Patience  what  could 
not  be  avoided,  or  cannot  be  re¬ 
medied, 

t .»  < '  -  *  • 
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SECT. 


I  Can  not  leave  this  Subje<5t  of 
Popular  Difcontents,  without 
reflecting  and  bewailng,  how 
much  and  how  often  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  Country  has  been  infefted 
by  them,  and  their  fatal  Confe- 
quences,  in  the  Miferies  and  De¬ 
plorable  Effects  of  fo  many  Fo¬ 
reign  and  Civil  Wars,  as  thefe 
have  occafioned,  and  feem  ftill 
to  threaten :  How  often  they 
have  ruined  or  changed  the 
Crown ;  how  much  Blood  they 
have  drawn  of  the  braveft 
Subjects  5  how  they  have  ravaged 
and  defaced  the  nobleft  Ifland  of 
the  W orld,  and  which  feems  from 
.  the  happy  Situation,  the  temper 
of  Climate,  the  fertillity  of  Soil, 

the 
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the  numbers  and  native  Courage 
of  the  Inhabitants,  to  have  been 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature,  for 
the  greateft  Happinds  and  Security 
at  Home,  and  to  give  Laws,  or 
Ballance  at  leaft  to  all  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  abroad. 

Thefe  Popular  Difcontents,with 
the  Fadions  and  Dilfentions  they 
have  raifed,  made  way  for  the 
Roman ,  S axon,  and  Norman  Con- 
quells :  Thefe  drew  fo  much 
Blood,  and  made  fo  great  Defo- 
lations  in  the  Baron’s  Wars,  du¬ 
ring  the  Reigns  of  feveral  Kings, 
till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
upon  Difputes  between  Preroga¬ 
tive  and  Liberty,  or  the  Rights 
of  the  Crown,  and  thofe  of  the 
Subjed.  Thefe  involved  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  perpetual  Commotions  or 
Civil  Wars,  from  the  Reign  of 
Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the 

Seventh, 
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Seventh,  upon  the  Difputes  of 
Right  and  Title  to  the  Crown, 
between  the  two  Rofes,  or 
the  Races  of  Tork.  and  Lancafter, 
while  the  Popular  Difcontents 
at  the  prefent  Reign,  made  way 
for  the  Succeflion  of  a  new 
Pretender,  more  than  any  Re¬ 
gards  of  Right  or  Juftice  in 
their  Title,  which  ferved  only 
to  cover  the  Bent  and  Humout 
of  the  People  to  fuch  a  Change# 
In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
began  the  Differences  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  tore  the  Nation  into 
two  mighty  Fa&ions,  and  under 
the  Names  of  Papift  and  Pro- 
teffant,  ftrugled  in  her  Bowels 
with  many  various  Events  and 
many  Confequences,  many  fatal 
Effects,  and  more  fatal  Dangers 
till  the  Span'll h  Invalion  in  1588. 
After  which  the  Ballancc  of  the 

Parties# 
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Parties  grew  fo  unequal  in 
Weight  and  Number,  as  to 
calm  and  fecure  the  reft  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  :  Yet  be¬ 
fore  the  End  of  Her  Reign, 
began  a  new  Faction  in  the  State 
to  appear  and  fwell  againft  the 
eftabliflvd  Government  of  the 
Church,  under  pretence  of  a 
further  Reformation,  after  the 
Examples  of  Geneva  or  Stras- 
burgh,  from  whence  the  chief  of 
this  Party,  during  the  Flight  or 
Banifhment  from  the  Cruelties  of 
Queen  Marys  Reign,  drew  their 
Protection  and  their  Opinions,  in 
Defiance  of  Ecclefiaftical  Powers 
and  Dignities,  as  well  as  feveral 
Ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  Surplice, 
the  Altar,  and  the  Crofs,  with 
others  yet  more  indifferent.  This 
Faction  encreafed  in  number,  and 
Popular  Vogue  dt  Efteem,all  the 

Reign 
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Reign  of  King  Jame s-0  and  Teeming 
to  look  either  dangeroufly  or 
unkindly  upon  the  Crown,  gave 
occafion  to  the  Court  of  endeavou¬ 
ring  to  introduce  into  the  Church 
and  State  fome  Opinions  the  moil 
contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Puritan , 
or  Diflcnting  Faction;  as  that  of 
Divine  Right,  and  thereby  more 
Arbitrary  Power  in  Kings*  and  that 
of  Pallive  Obedience  in  the  Sub¬ 
jects.  Thefe  Oppinions  or  Pre¬ 
tences  divided  the  Nation  into 
Parties,  fo  equal  in  Number  or 
in  Strength,  by  the  Weight  of 
the  Eftablilht  Government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  popular  Hu¬ 
mour  on  the  other,  as  produced 
thofe  long  Miferies ,  and  fatal 
Revolutions  of  the  Crown  and 
Nation,  between  1641  and  1660. 
■when  His  Majefty’s  happy  Refto- 
ration,  feemed  to  have  given  a 
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final  Period  to  all  new  Commo¬ 
tions  or  Revolutions  in  this  King¬ 
dom,  and  to  all  Difcontents  that 
were  confiderable  enough  to 
raife  or  foment  any  new  Divi- 
fions.  How  they  have  been  fince 
revived,  and  fo  well  improved  $ 
for  what  ends,  and  with  what 
Confequences  upon  the  Safety, 
Honour,  and  Power  of  this  King¬ 
dom,  let  thofe  Anftver  either  to 
God  or  Man,  who  have  been 
the  Authors  or  Promoters  of 
fuch  Wife  Councils,  and  fuch 
noble  Defigns.  ’Tis  enough  for 
me  to  have  endeavoured  the 
Union  of  my  Country,  whil’d 
I  continued  in  Publick  imploy- 
ments ;  and  to  have  left  the  bufie 
Scene,  in  the  fulled  Cariere  of 
Favour  and  of  Fortune,  rather 
than  have  any  Part  in  the  Divi- 
fions  or  Factions  of  out  Nation, 

E  when 
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when  I  faw  them  grown  incurable. 
A  true  and  honeft  Phyfician  is  ex- 
cufed  for  leaving  his  Patient  when 
he  finds  the  Difeafe  grown  defpe- 
rate,  and  can  by  his  Attendance 
expe<5t  only  to  receive  his  own 
Fees,  without  any  Hopes  or  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  deferving  them,  or 
contributing  further  to  his  Health 
or  Recovery. 

A  weak  or  unequal  Faction  in 
any  State,  may  ferve  perhaps  to 
enliven  or  animate  the  Vigour  of 
a  Government  5  but  when  it  grows 
equal,  or  near  proportioned  in 
Strength  or  Number,  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  by  the  Animofity  of  the 
Parties,  it  cannot  end  without  fome 
-  violent  Crifis  and  Convulfion  of 
the  State,  and  hardly  without  fome 
new  Revolution,  and  perhaps  final 
Ruine  of  the  Government,  in  cafe 

a  Fo? 
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a  Foreign  Invafion  enters  upon  the 
Breaches  of  Civil  Diftradhons. 

But  fuch  fatal  Effects  of  popular 
Difcontents,  either  paft  or  to  come, 
in  this  floating  Ifland,  will  be  a 
worthy  Subject  of  fome  better  Hi- 
ftory  than  has  been  yet  written  of 
England.  I  lhall  here  only  regret 
one  unhappy  Effebt  of  our  Dif¬ 
contents  and  Divjfions,  that  will 
ever  attend  them,  even  when  they 
are  not  violent  or  dangerous  e- 
nough  to  difturb  our  Peace  5  which 
is,  that  they  divert  our  greatell 
Couhcils  from  falling  upon  the 
Confultations  and  Purfuits  of  fe- 
Veral  Abfs  and  Inftitutions,  which 
feem  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  and 
neceflary  for  the  common  Intereft 
and  publickGood  of  the  Kingdom, 
without  Regard  to  any  Partialities, 
which  bufle  the  Councils  as  well 
as  Actions  of  all  factious  Times. 

E  2  1  lhall 
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I  fhall  therefore  trace  upon  this 
Paper  the  rough  Draught  of  feme 
fiich  Notions  as  I  have  had  long 
and  often  in  my  head,  but  never 
found  a  Seafon  to  purfue  them  3 
nor  of  late  years  ever  bdieved  it 
could  fall  out  in  the  Ccurle  of  my 
Life.  And  having  iong  flnee  reti¬ 
red  from  all  publick  Imoloyments, 
I  (hall  with  this  Iflay  take  leave  of 
all  publick  Thoughts. 

The  Hrft  Add  1  adeem  of  great- 
eft  and  moft  general  Ufe,  if  not 
Necellity,  is.  That  whereas  the 
Safety  Honour  and  Wealth  of  this 
Kingdom  depends  chiefly  on  our 
Naval  Forces ,  a  diftinCt  and  per¬ 
petual  Revenue  may  be  applied, 
and  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  maintaining  of  Fif¬ 
ty  Men  of  War,  with  Ten  thou- 
fand  Seamen,  to  be  always  either 
at  Sea,  or  ready  in  Port  to  Sail  up¬ 
on 
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on  all  Occafions.  This  Navy  to 
befo  proportioned,  by  thefeveral 
Rates  of  Ships,  as  may  fervc  in 
Peace  to  fecure  our  Trade  from 
the  Danger  of  all  Turkish  Pyracies, 
or  fudden  Infults  or  Infolencies  of 
our  Neighbours  3  may  affert  the 
Dominion  and  Safety  of  the  Nar¬ 
row  Seas  5  and  in  time  of  War  may 
with  the  addition  of  Thirty  Capi¬ 
tal  Ships  more,  compofe  a  Fleet 
ftrong  enough,  with  the  Blefiing 
of  God,  and  a  juft  Caufe,  to  fight 
a  fair  Battle  with  any  Fleet  the 
ftrongeft  of  our  Neighbours  can 
pretend  to  fet  out.  For  I  am  of 
Opinion,  That  Fourfcore  Englijh 
Men  of  War,  well  Mann’d,  with 
the  Condud:  of  good  Officers,  and 
Hearts  of  our  Seamen,  may  bold¬ 
ly  engage  the  greateft  of  them, 
whenever  they  come  to  a  clofe 
Fight  5  which  the  Built  of  our 

E  3  Slips, 
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Ships,  and  Courage  of  our  Sea¬ 
men,  is  more  proper  and  able  to 
maintain,  than  any  other  Nation 
of  the  World.  The  Conftant 
charge  of  Fifty  fuch  Ships  may 
amount  to  Six  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year;  and  if  this  exceed¬ 
ed  the  current  Charge,  the  reft 
might  be  applied  to  repair  old,  or 
bu  Id  new  Ships.  One  half  might 
be  appropriated  to  this  Ufe  out  of 
the  Cuftoms,  and  the  other  half 
raifed  by  fome  clear  Tax  upon  the 
Houfes  or  Lands  of  each  Parifb, 
collected  by  the  Church-wardens 
each  half  Year,  and  by  them  paid 
unto  the  Sheriff  of  each  County, 
and  by  him,  into  the  Treafury  of 
the  Navy  :  This  fhould  be  fixed 
in  ft  me  place  of  the  City,  and  ma- 
nag:d  by  three  Commiflioners, 
who  fhou'd  upon  Salaries  (  and 
without  Fees  )  be  fwornto  iftiie  it 

out 
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out  to  no  other  Ufes  than  thofe 
above  mentioned,  and  incur  the 
Penalties  of  Treafon  in  cafe  they 
failed.  Such  a  Tax  would  be  in- 
fenfible,  and  pafs  but  as  a  fmall 
Quit-rent ;  which  every  man  would 
be  content  to  pay  towards  the 
Guard  of  the  Seas :  The  Money 
would  circulate  at  home  among 
our  felves,  and  would  lecure  and 
encreafe  the  vaft  Wealth  of  our 
Trade.  But  it  is  unaccountable, 
what  Treafures  it  would  fave  this 
Nation,  by  preventing  fo  many 
Wars  or  Quarrels  abroad,  as  we 
have  been  expofed  to  by  our 
Neighbours  Infolencies,  upon  our 
being  difarmed  or  ill  provided  at 
Sea.  Nor  would  fuch  a  Fleet,  con- 
ftantly  maintained,  be  of  fmall  ef¬ 
fect  to  poyfe  any  Factions  or  Dif- 
contents  at  home,  but  would  at 
lead  leave  us  to  compofeour  own 

E  4  PifFc- 
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Differences,  or  decide  our  Quar¬ 
rels  without  the  dangerous  Inter¬ 
vention  or  Invafion  of  any  Foreign 

Power. 

The  fecond  is,  That  whereas 
the  Strength  and  Wealth  of  any 
Country  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
Numbers  and  Riches  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  and  thefe  are  much 
encouraged  and  encreafed  by  the 
Security  of  what  Eftates  Men 
lhall  be  able  to  gain,  by  their  In- 
duftry  and  Parfimony,  or  of 
what  Foreigners  (hall  be  defirous 
to  bring  from  abroad,  upon  any 
Dangers  or  Diflikes  of  their  own 
Countries  or  Governments}  an 
A£t  may  pafs  for  Publick  Re- 
giftries  of  Land,  by  which  all 
Purchafers  or  Mortgagees,  may 
be  fecured  of  all  Moneys,  they 
(hall  lay  out  upon  fuch  Occafions. 
I  dare  hardly  venture  to  fay 
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how  great  Sums  of  Money  I 
could  have  fent  over  during  my 
Ambaflies  abroad,  if  I  could  have 
propofed,  any  fafe  and  eafy  ways 
of  fecuring  them  for  the  Owners, 
whereof  many  were  refolved  to 
follow  their  Effects,  if  they  might 
have  had  this  juft  Encourage¬ 
ment-  I  know  very  well  how 
many  Arguments  will  be  raifed 
againft  fuch  an  A<ft,  and  Chiefly 
by  the  Lawyers,  whofe  unreafo- 
nable  gains  arife  from  fuch  Suits 
and  Difputes  as  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  fuch  an  Inftitution.  For 
this  Reafon  they  will  ever  en¬ 
tangle  any  fuch  Propofal,  not 
only  with  many  Difficulties  but 
by  their  Nice  and  fubtil  Reafon- 
ings  will  pretend  even  Impoffi- 
bilities.  I  lhall  not  here  trouble 
my  Self  to  anfwer  all  I  have 
heard,  and  all  I  believe  they  can 
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fay  upon  this  Subject,  farther  than 
by  one  common  Maxim,  That 
whatever  has  been,  may  be  5  and 
fince  we  know  this  to  have  been 
pra&ifed  with  infinite  Advantage 
ever  fince  Charles  the  fifth’s  Time, 
both  in  the  Spanijh  and  Vnited 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  no 
Man  can  pretend  to  doubt,  but 
with  the  fame  Sence,  Application, 
and  publick  Intentions  in  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  It  may  likewife  be  efta- 
blilh’d  here.  There  is  fomething 
equivalent  to  it  in  Prance ,  which 
they  call,  Vendre  par  Decret,  and 
which  ends  all  Difputes  or  Pre¬ 
tences;  As  likewife  in  Scotland ; 
So  as  ’tis  a  very  hard  Calumny 
uoon  our  Soil  or  Climate,  to 
affirm  that  fo  excellent  a  Fruit 
which  profpers  among  all  our 
Neighbours,  will  not  grow  here. 

Bcfides, 
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Befides,  there  needs  no  more 
than  to  make  fuch  a  Regiftr}’ 
only  Voluntary,  to  avoid  all  the 
Difficulties  that  can  be  raifed,and 
which  are  not  too  captious  or  too 
trival  to  take  Notice  of.  The 
difference  of  Value  between  thofe 
Lands ,  Men  Ihould  chufe  to  Re- 
gifter,  and  thofe  left  loofe,  would 
foon  evince  the  Benefit  of  fuch 
an  A6t,  as  well  as  the  Money  it 
would  draw  from  abroad. 

One  Argument  I  have  met 
with  from  fome  Perfons  who  al¬ 
ways  value  themfelves  to  their 
Country,  by  Jealoufies  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  is  the  Encreafe  of 
Offices  in  the  King’s  Difpofal : 
But  rather  then  fuch  a  thing 
fhould  fail,  and  if  all  Scruples 
muff  be  fatisfid,  the  Regifters  in 
each  County  may  be  chofen  by 
the  County  Court,  and  their  Pa¬ 
tents 
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tents  may  be  allways  granted  du¬ 
ring  good  Behavour. 

Another  Ad  which  feems  ne- 
ceffary  or  agreable  to  our  Con- 
flitution,  and  at  all  Seafons  both 
of  Health  and  Dillempers  in  the 
State,  is  a  Provifion  for  the  better 
employing  all  thofe  vaft  Sums 
of  Moneys ,  which  are  either 
raifed  every  Year  in  this  Kingdom 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor, 
or  bellowed  Freely  upon  fuch 
charitable  Ufes :  A  great  part  of 
this  Treafure  is  now  Embezled, 
Lavilht,  or  Fealted  away,  by  Col- 
ledors  and  other  Officers, or  elfe  fo 
employ’d  as  rather  to  encreafe  than 
relieve  the  Poor ;  whereas  if  it 
were  laid  out  in  ereding  Work- 
houfes  in  each  County,  or  in  rai¬ 
ling  a  Stock  to  find  continual 
Work  for  fuch  as  Ihould  fill  them 
(if  any  more  Speedy  way  Ihould 
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be  found  to  Build  them  )  not 
only  the  impotent  Poor  might 
be  relieved  ,  but  the  Idle  and 
Able  might  be  forced  to  labour, 
and  others  who  wanted  it  might 
find  Employment :  And  if  this 
were  turned  chiefly  upon  our  Wol- 
len  Manufacture  (  which  ought 
to  be  ever  the  Staple  Trade  of 
England ,  as  that  of  Linnen  ought 
to  be  of  Ireland )  it  would  foon 
improve  to  luch  a  Height,  as  to 
out-fell  our  Neivhbcurs,and  there- 
by  advance  the  Proportion  of 
our  exported  Commodities  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  as  would  by  the 
Return  encreafe  the  Tre*afure  of 
this  Kingdom,  above  what  it  has 
ever  been  known,  or  can  ever 
be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty 
over  Ballance  of  our  exported  to 
our  imported  Commodities.  All 
other  Cares  or  Projects  to  bring 

in 
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in  Coin  or  Bullion,  are  either  In- 
fignificant  or  Temporary,  if  not 
wholly  vain,  and  fometimes  pre¬ 
judicial. 

I  have  often  thought,  that 
fome  more  Effectual  way  might 
be  found  out,  for  preventing  or 
luppreffing  of  common  Thefts 
and  Robberies,  (which  fo  often 
endanger  or  difquiet  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  and  infeft  the  Trade  of 
this  Kingdom)  than  thofe  which 
are  of  common  ufe  among  us. 
The  Sanguinary  Laws  upon  thefe 
Occafions,  as  they  are  not  of  an- 
tient  Date,  fo  they  feem  not  to 
agree  with  the  Mildnefs  and  Cle¬ 
mency  of  our  Government,  in 
the  reft  of  it’s  Compofition.  Be- 
fides,  they  deprive  us  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Subjects ,  whofe  Lives  are 
every  Year  cut  off  in  great 
Numbers,  and  which  might  other- 

wife 
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wife  be  of  life  to  the  Kingdom} 
whofe  Strength  confifts  in  the 
Number,  and  Riches,  and  the 
Labour  of  the  Inhabitants.  But 
the  word:  part  of  this  Cuftom  or 
Inftitution  is,  that  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  proved  without  Effedt, 
and  have  neither  extinguifh’d  the 
Humour  and  Practice  of  fuch 
Crimes,  nor  leflened  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  Criminals  amongft 
us :  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  hoped 
or  expedted  they  ever  Ihould,  in 
a  Nation  whofe  known  and  ge¬ 
neral  Charadter  is,  to  be  more 
Fearlefs  of  Death  and  Dangers 
than  any  other,  and  more  im¬ 
patient  of  Labour  or  of  Hard- 
fhips  ,  either  in  Suffering  the 
Want,  or  making  the  Provifion 
of  fuch  Food  and  Cloths  as  they 
find  or  efteem  neceffary  for  the 
Suftenance  of  their  Lives,  or  for 

tie 
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the  Health,  and  Strength,  and 
Vigour  of  their  Bodies.  This 
appears  among  all  our  Troops 
that  ferve  abroad,  as  indeed  their 
only  weak  fide,  which  makes  the 
Care  of  the  B  lly  the  moft  ne- 
ceffary  piece  of  Conduct  m  the 
Commander  of  an  F.nglifb  Army, 
who  will  never  fa. I  of  Fighting 
well,  if  they  are  well  Fed.  For 
thefe  Reafons  it  may  feem  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  more  natural  and 
effectual  way  in  our  Nation,  to 
prevent  or  fupprefs  Thefts  and 
Robotics,  were,  to  change  the 
ufual  i'unifbment  by  fhort  and 
eafy  Deaths,  into  fome  others  of 
painful  and  uneafy  Lives,  which 
they  will  ri  id  much  harder  to 
bear,  and  be  more  umviJl  ng  and 
afraid  to  fufer,  than  tiie  other. 
Therefore,  a  Liberty  might  at 
leaf  be  left  to  the  judges  and 
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the  Bench,  according  to  the  Dif- 
ference  of  Perfons,  Crimes,  and 
Circumftances,  to  inflict  either 
Death,  or  forne  notorious  Mark, 
by  flitting  the  Nofe,  or  fuch 
Brands  upon  the  Cheeks,  which 
can  never  be  effaced  by  Time  or 
Art  5  and  fuch  Perfons  to  be  con¬ 
demned  either  to  Slavery  in  our 
Plantations  abroad,  or  Labour  in 
Work-Houfes  at  home;  and  this 
either  for  their  Lives,  or  certain 
Numbers  of  Years,  according  to 
the  Degrees  of  their  Crimes. 
However,  the  diftinguifh’d  Marks 
of  their  Guilt  would  be  not  only 
perpetual  Ignominy,  but  difcover 
th  cm  upon  EfcapeSj  and  warn 
others  of  their  Danger  where 
ever  they  are  encounter’d. 
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I  do  not  efteem  it  wholly  im¬ 
probable,  that  fome  fuch  Laws 
as  thefe  forementioned ,  may  at 
one  Time  or  other  be  confide- 
red,  at  lead:  in  fome  Parliament 
that  fhall  be  at  Leifure  from 
the  NecelTity  or  Urgency  of  more 
prefting  Affairs,  and  fhall  be  Cool 
and  Undiftemper’d  from  thofe 
Heats  of  Faction,  or  Animofity 
of  Parties,  as  have  in  our  Age 
been  fo  ufual  within  thofe  W  alls, 
and  in  fo  great  a  Meafure  divert¬ 
ed  the  Regards  and  Debates  of 
PubJick  and  lafting  Inftitutions  to 
thofe  of  Tempororary  Provifions 
or  Expedients  upon  prefent  Oc- 
cafions,  and  Conjunctures,  in  the 
Courfes  or  Changes  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  Diflempers  of  the 
State.  But  there  are  fome  other 
Inftitutions  I  am  content  to 

Trace 
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Trace  out  upon  this  Paper,  thac 
would  make  me  appear,  either 
V' if  ionary  or  impertinent,  if  I 
fhould  imagine,  they  cpuld  either 
he  refolved  in  our  Age  and 
Country,  or  be  made  farther  ufe 
of,  than  for  the  prefcni  i  Humour 
of  our  Times  to  Cenfure  and 
to  Ridicule  them :  Yet  I  will  fo 
much  expofe  my  Self  to  both, 
as  to  confcfs,  I  efteem  them  of 
great  Confequcnce,  and  publick 
Utility  to  the  Conftitunon  of  our 
Kingdom,  either  for  the  orefent 
or  fucceeding  Ages,  which  ought 
to  be  the  Care  of  Laws  and 
publick  InfHtutipns  j  and  fo  I 
fhall  leave  them  for  the  next  Vtopian 
Scheme,  that  fhall  be  drawn  by 
as  good  a  iMan,  and  as  great  a 
..Wit,  as  the  laffc  was  let  us. 
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The  firft  is,  that  no  Man  (hould 
hold  or  enjoy  at  a  time  more  than 
one  Civil  Office  or  Military  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  Kingdom.  Which 
is  grounded  upon  this  Principle, 
That  as  the  Life  of  all  Laws  is 
the  due. Execution  of  them,  fo 
the  Life  and  Perfection  of  all 
Governments  is  the  due  Admini- 
flration ;  and  that  by  the  different 
Degrees  of  this, the  feveral  Forms 
of  the  other  are  either  raifed  or 
debafed  more  than  by  any  Dif¬ 
ference  in  their  Original  Inftitu- 
tions :  So  that  perhaps  it  may 
pafs  among  fo  many  other  Max¬ 
ims  in  the  Politick,  That  tbofe  are 
the  heft  Governments ,  which  are 
heft  adminiftred \  and  where  all 
Offices  are  Supplied  by  Perfons 
c  ho  fen  to  them ,  with  juft  Diftinciion 
of  Merit ,  and  Capacity  for  di [charg¬ 
ing 
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ing  them ,  and  of  Application  to  do 
it  HoneJlly  and  Sufficiently.  That 
which  feems,  in  my  Age,  to  have 
in  great  Meafure  deprived  our 
Government  of  this.  Advantage, 
has  not  been  only  the  Partiality 
of  Princes  and  Minifters  in  the 
Choice  of  Perfons  employ’d,  or 
their  Negligence ,  and  want  of 
Diftindtion ,  upon  which  it  is 
ufually  laidj  but  alfo  the  common 
Ambition  or  Avarice  of  thofe 
who  are  chofen.  For  few  of 
them,  when  they  are  gotten  into 
an  Office,  apply  their  Thoughts 
to  the  Execution  of  it,  but  are 
prefently  diverted  by  the  Defigns 
of  getting  another,  and  a  Third  j 
and  very  often  he  that  has  three, 
is  as  unquiet  and  difcontented , 
and  thereby  grows  as  troubJe- 
fome  a  Pretender,  as  when  he  had 

V  3  none 
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none  at  all.  Whereas,  if  every 
Man  were  fare  to  have  bat  one 
at  a  Time,  He  would  by  his  Ap¬ 
plication  and  Sufficiency  in  that, 
endeavour  to  deferve  a  greater 
in  feme  kind,  for  which  that 
might  fit  Lift),  and  help  to  pro¬ 
mote  him. 

One  Objection  may  be  made 
againff  filch  a  Law ,  and  but 
one  alone  'that  I  know  of,  be- 
fides  tHofe  Ot  particular  Intereff ; 
which  is.  That  many  Offices  in 
State  are  of  fo  fmajl  Revenue 
as  not  to  itirnifh  a  Man  with 
what  is  Sufficient  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  his  Life,  >or  Difdharge 
of ‘his  Place,  But  the  Degrees 
of  what  is  called  Sufficient  or 
Neceffary  are  very  many,  and’ 
differ  according  'to  the  Humour 
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and  Conceptions  of  feveral  Men ; 
and  there  is  no  Office  fo  fmall, 
that  fome  or  other  will  not  be 
Content  to  Execute,  for  the  -Pro¬ 
fit,  the  Credit,  or  perhaps  for 
the  Bufinefs  or  Amufement,  which 
•fome  are  as  needy  of  as  they 
are  of  the  other  two.  Bciides, 
if  Offices  were  fingle, there  would 
be  more  Perfons  employ'd  in  a 
State,  and  thereby  the  fewer  left 
of  that  reftlefs  Temner,  which 
raifes  thofe  private  Difcontents, 
that  under  the  Mask  of  Publick 
Good,  of  reforming  Abufes,  or 
redreffing  Grievances  ( to  which 
perhaps  the  Nature  of  all  Govern¬ 
ment  is  incident  )  raife  Factions 
that  ripen  into  the  greeted;  Dif 
turbances  and  Revolutions. 
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The  fecond  of  thefe  three  Ima¬ 
ginary  Conftitutions  is  raifed  by 
the  Speculation,  how  much  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  falls  be¬ 
low  what  the  extent  of  our  Ter¬ 
ritory  ,  and  Fertility  of  our  Soil, 
makes  it  capable  of  entertaining 
and  fupporting  with  all  Neceffa- 
ries  and  Conveniences  of  Life. 
Our  People  have  not  only  been 
drained  by  many  Civil  or  foreign 
Wars,  and  one  furious  devouring 
Peftilence,  within  thefe  Fifty  Years, 
but  by  great  Numbers  of  Englifh 
reforting  into  Ireland  upon  the 
Defolations  arrived  there.  Yet 
thefe  are  tranfitory  Taxes  upon 
the  Bodies  of  Men,  as  the  Expen- 
ces  of  War  are  upon  their  Eftates  5 
arrive  cafually,  and  continue  hut 
for  certain  Periods.  There  are 
others  perpetual,  and  which  are, 

like 
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like  conftant  Rents,  paid  every 
Year  out  of  the  Stock  of  People 
in  this  Kingdom  3  fuch  as  are 
drained  off  by  furnifhing  the  Co¬ 
lonies  of  fo  many  Plantations  in 
the  Weft-Indies ,  and  fo  great  Na¬ 
vigations  into  the  Eaft,  as  well  as 
the  South  3  which  Climates  are  ve¬ 
ry  dangerous  and  fatal  to  Tem¬ 
pers  born  and  bred  in  one  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  as  ours.  Befides,  the  vaft 
Trade  by  Sea  we  drive  into  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  by  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  Seafons,  the  Inconftan- 
cy  and  Rage  of  that  Element, with 
the  venrrous  Humour  of  our 
Mariners,  cofts  this  Eland  many 
brave  Lives  every  Year,  which,  if 
they  ftaid  at  home,  might  ferve 
the  prefent  Age,  and  go  far  to 
fupply  the  next.  The  only  way 
of  recovering  fuch  Ioffes,  is  by 
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the  Invitation  of  Foreigners,  and 
the  Increafe  of  Natives  among  us. 

The  firft  is  to  be  made  by  the 
eaiinefs  of  Naturalization,  and  df 
-Freedom  in  our  Corporations,  by 
^allowing  fuch  Liberty  in  different 
-Profeflions  of  Religion,  as  ,can- 
-not  be  dangerous  to  the  Govern- 
-ment.  By  a  Regiftry  of  Lands, 
which  may  furnifh  eafy  Securities 
for  Money,  that  lhall  be  brought 
over  by  Stranges  5  But  chiefly  by 
the  W ifdom,Steddinefs,  and  Safety, 
of  our  Government,  which  makes 
the  great  Refort  of  Men,  who 
who  live  under  Afbritary  Laws 
-and  Taxes,  or  in  Countries  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Sudden  and  Frequent  In- 
vafions  of  Ambitious  and  Pow¬ 
erful!  Neighbours. 
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For  the  Increafe  of  our  Na¬ 
tives,  it  feems  as  reafonable  a  Care 
among  us, as  it  has!been  in  fo  many- 
other  Conftitutions  of  Laws,efpeci- 
ally  the  anticnt  Jews  and  Ro?na?is , 
who  were  the  moftPopulous  of  any 
other  Nations,  upon  fuch  Extent 
of  Territory  as  they  poflefs’d  in 
Syria  and  Italy. 

This  Care  is  reduced  into  thofe 
two  Points,  upon  which  all  Laws 
leem  to  turn,  Reward,  and  Punifh- 
ment :  The  firft  is  provided  by 
Privileges  granted  to  a  certain 
number  of  Children,  and  by 
maintenance  allotted  out  of  the 
Publick,too  fuch  as  -to  much  bur¬ 
then  poor  Families :  For  thefe  Pub- 
lick  workhoufes  in  each  County 
would  be  a  Certain  Proviflon  , 
which  might  furnilh  work  for 
h .  all 
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all  that  want,  as  well  as  force 
it  upon  idle  or  criminal  Perfons, 
and  thereby  Infinitely  encreafe 
the  Stock  and  Riches  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  which  arifes  more  out  of 
the  Labour  of  Men,  than  the 
Growth  of  the  Soil.  The  other 
Hinge  of  Punifhment  might  turn 
upon  a  Law,  whereby  all  Men 
who  did  not  Marry  by  the  Age 
of  Five  and  Twenty,  fhould  Pay 
the  third  Part  of  their  Revenue 
to  fome  Publick  ufes,  fuch  as 
the  Building  of  Ships  and  Pub- 
lick  Work-houfes,  and  raifing  a 
Stock  for  maintaining  them.  This 
feems  more  neceflary  in  our  Age, 
from  the  late  Humour  ( intro¬ 
duced  be  Licentioufnefs )  of  fo 
many  Mens  Marrying  late  or 
never ,  and  would  not  only 
encreafe  our  People ,  but  alfo 

turn 
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turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call 
Natural  to  that  of  Legal  Pro¬ 
pagation,  which  has  ever  been 
Encouraged  and  Honoured,  as 
the  other  has  been  Disfavou¬ 
red  by  all  Inflitutions  of  Go¬ 
vernment. 

The  next  of  my  Vifions  upon 
this  publick  Theam,  concerns  the 
improving  our  Races  of  Nobi¬ 
lity  and  Gentry,  as  to’ther  does 
encrealing  the  Number  of  our 
People  in  general.  I  will  not  fay 
they  are  much  impaired  within 
thefe  Forty  or  Fifty  Years,  though 
I  have  heard  others  lament  it,  by 
their  obfervation  of  many  Suc- 
cefflve  Parliaments,  wherein  they 
havefervedj  But  no  Man  I  fuppofe 
will  doubt  they  are  capable  of 
being  improved,  or  think  that 

care 
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care  might  not  as  well  be  taken 
for  Men  by  Publick  InftitutioRs, 
as  it  is  for  the  Races  of  other 
Creatures  by  private  Endeavours. 
The  weaknefs  of  Children,  both 
in  their  Bodies  and  Minds  , 
proceeds  not  only  from  fuch 
Conftitutions  or  Qualities  in  the 
Parents,  but  alfo  from  the  ill 
Coniequences  upon  Generation, 
by  Marriages  contracted  without 
Affedfion,  Choice,  or  Inclina¬ 
tion  5  (which  is  allowed  by  Na- 
turalifts  upon  Reafon  as  well  as  Ex¬ 
perience.)  Thefe  Contracts  would 
never  be  made,  but  by  Men’s 
Avarice,  and  Greedmefs  of  Por¬ 
tions  with  the  Women  they  Ma¬ 
ry,  which  is  grown  among  us  to 
that  Degree,  as  to  Surmount  and 
Extinguiih  all  other  Regards  or 
Defires:  So  that  our  Marriages 

are 
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are  made,  juft  like  other  Com* 
mon  Bargains  and  Sales,  by  the 
meer  Confideration  of  Intereft  or 
Gain,  without  any  of  Love  or 
Efteem,  of  Birth  or  of  Beauty  it 
Self,  which  ought  to  be  the  true 
Ingredients  of  all  Happy  Compo- 
polidons  in  this  kind,  and  of  all 
generous  Productions.  Yet  this 
Cuftom  is  of  no  antient  Date  in 
England ’  and  I  think  I  remember, 
within  left  than  Fifty  Years,  the 
firft  Noble  Families  that  Married 
into  the  City,  for  down-right  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  thereby  introduced  by 
Degrees  this  publick  Grievance, 
which  has  fmce  ruined  fo  many 
Eftates  by  the  neceffity  of  giving 
great  Portions  to  Daughters;  im¬ 
paired  many  Families  by  the  weak 
or  mean  Productions  of  Marria¬ 
ges,  made  without  any  of  that 

Warmth 
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Warmth  and  Spirit  that  is  given 
them,  by  Force  of  Inclination 
and  Perfonal  Choice  3  and  Extin- 
guifht  many  great  ones  by  the 
Averfion  of  the  Perfons  who 
fhould  have  continued  them.  I 
know  no  remedy  for  this  Evil 
under  our  Sun,  but  a  Law  provi¬ 
ding  that  no  Woman  of  what  Qua¬ 
lity  foever,  fhall  have  the  Value  of 
above  Two  thoufand  Pounds  for 
her  Portion  in  Marriage,  unlefs 
She  be  an  Heirefsj  and  that  no 
fuch,  above  the  value  of  Two 
hundred  Pounds  a  Year ,  fhall 
Marry  to  any  but  younger  Bro¬ 
thers. 

,  By  this.  Mens  general  Hopes  of 
making  their  Fortunes  by  Wives, 
would  be  turned  to  other  Cour- 
fes,  and  Endeavours  more  ufeful 

10 
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to  the  Publick;  Young  Worried 
would  not  be  expofed  by  the 
want  of  Fortunes,  and  defpair  of 
Marrying  without  them:  Noble 
Families  would  not  be  exhaufted 
by  Competition  with  thofe  of 
meaner  Allay,  in  the  Point  of 
Portions :  Marriages  would  be 
made  upon  more  natural  Motives, 
and  moregenerousConfiderations, 
than  meer  dirty  Intereft,  and  en- 
creafe  of  Riches,  without  Mea- 
fure  or  End.  Shape  and  Beauty, 
Birth  and  Education,  Wit  and 
Underftanding,  gentle  Nature  and 
agreable  Humour,  Honour  and 
Virtue,  would  come  in  for  their 
Share  in  fuch  Contracts,  as  rauft 
always  have  fo  great  an  Influence 
upon  all  Men’s  Lives,  and  their 
Pofterity  too.  Befldes,  fome  little 
Damps  would  be  given  to  that 
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peftilent  Humour  and  general 
Miftake  of  placing  all  Felicity,  in 
the  endlefs  degrees'  of  Riches , 
which  beyond  a  certain  Propor¬ 
tion  fuited  to  each  Rank,  neither 
conduce  to  Health  nor  Pleafure, 
to  Eafe  nor  Convenience.  The 

* 

Love  of  Money  is  the  Root  of 
all  Evil :  Which  is  a  Truth  that 
both  Morals  and  Politicks,  Phi- 
lofophy  and  Divinity,  Reafon  and 
Experience,  all  agree  in  5  and 
which  makes  the  common  Dif- 
quiets  of  private  Life,  and  the 
Difturbances  of  Publick  Govern¬ 
ments. 


* —  Quid  non  nmtalia  peSiora  cogis * 
Auri  facra  Fames  ? 

I  have  not  heard  any  part  of 
our  antient  Conftitutions  fo  much 

com- 


C  8?  ^  ; 

complained  of,  as  the  judicature 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as  it  is 


/ 


of  late  and  ufually  exercifed  • 
which  if  carried  on  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  and  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  much  asJ 
it  feerhs  to  be  refented  by  many 
Of  their  Members,  may,  for  ought 
I  know,  at  one  Time  or  other. 


occafion  a  Breach  between  the 
Two  Houfesr  An  Accident  that 


would  be  at  all  Times  pernicious, 
but  might  in  fome  Conjunctures 
prove  fatal  to  the  publick  Affairs 
and  Interefts  of  the  Kingdom-; 


.  f  will  not  enter  upon  the  Que- 
ftion,  Whether  this  Judicature  has 
been,  as  antient  as  the  Conqueror’s 
Time  $  6r  whether  it  has  beers 
exercifed  in  Civil  Caufes  only  fince 
Mb  etid  of  Queen  Elizabeth i 

G  &  Reign  5 
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Reign  5  both  which  I  have  known 
alferted  by  intelligent  Perfons. 
But  let  the  Antiquity  be  what  it 
will,  and  the  Complaints  againft 
it  never  fo  juft,  I  do  not  fee  how 
the  Courfe  or  Abufes  of  it  can  be 
changed  or  remedied,  but  by  the 
Houfe  of  Peers.  And  for  this 
Reafon,  as  well  as  many  others, 
it  would  be  wife  and  generous, 
by  fome  Rules  of  their  own,  to 
give  fome  Redrefs  to  the  Com¬ 
plaints  which  are  made  upon  this 
Occafion.  Whether  this  may  be 
done  by  Reftridion  of  Cafes  that 
(hall  be  admitted  to  come  before 
them,  as  to  Number  or  Quality  5 
or  by  giving  more  Confideration 
to  the  Opinion  of  the  Judges, 
or  Weight  to  their  Voices;  I  leave 
to  thofe  who  better  know  the 
Constitutions  and  Forms  of  that 

Houfe 
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Houfe  than  I  do.  Bui  this  muff 

be  allowed,  That  till  the  end  of 

Q_  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  the  Peerage 

of  England  was  very  different  from 

what  it  has  been  fince,  or  is  at 

wefent,  by  the  Number  and  Qua- 

itv  of  the  Peers  1  and  for  that 
^  ^ 

Reafon,  by  the  Credit  they  had 
in  the  Kingdom.  For,  befides 
that  they  were  antiently  few,  and 
of  very  Noble  Families,, they  were 
generally  pofTefled  of  great  Effates, 
which  rendred  them  lefs  fu  Eject 
to  Corruption :  And  Men  were 
better  content  to  have  their  Rights 
and  PoffefTions  determined  bv 
Perfons  who  had  great  ones  of 
their  own  to  lofe,  and  which  they 
were  in  danger  of  by  the  ill  Ad- 
minift  ration  of  the  r  Offices. 

\ 

G  3  Now, 
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Now,  befides  the  Points  of 
Right  or  Antiquity,  and  feme  o- 
thers  a  little  controverted  between 

,  r  •  •  \  V  *"*  ,  if  >  *  *  •  < 

the  Lords  and  Commons,  the 
vulgar  Complaint's  againft  the 
prefenc  Exercife  of  this  Judica¬ 
ture,  are’ 5  Firft,  the  Number  of 
the  Peers'  being  very  great,  in 
Proportion  to  what  it  formerly 
was  5  then,  the  Youth  of  fo  many 
Peers  as  fit  in  Judgment  upon  the 
weightieft  Caufes,  wherein  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Experience  feem  necef- 
fary  to  judge  5  and  the  laft,  That 
fo  many  in  that  Houfe  have  yery 
fmall,  and  iome  perhaps  no  Eftate 
of  Land  in  England,  contrary  to 
$he  Original  Inflitution.  V  •  3 

t  ?  a  ;  s  -  •  *« 
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two  firft  of  thefe  Com- 
plaints  might  be  remedied,  if  tHe 
Lords  fhotild  pjeafe  to  make  it 

.Su 1  i  v» '  <  f  ■  •  •  .v \  *  .  \  ,i  -  i  fe  v  \ '  \  '■  i*  '•>  ^  r*f 
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an  Order  of  their  Houfe,  That 
no  Perfon  fhould  have  a  Voice 
jn  the  Judgment  of  any  Caufe, 
before  he  were  Thirty  Years  of 
Age.  The  laft  cannot  be  reme. 
medied  otherwife  than  by  Courfe 
of  Time,  and  a  fixed  RefoJution 
in  the  Crown  to  create  no  Baron 
who  (hall  not  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
tail  Four  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year 
upon  that  Honour  whilft  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  Family  ;  a  Vifcount 
Five  ?  an  Earl,  Six ;  a  Marquis, 
Seven  j  and  a  Duke,  Eight.  By 
this  the  Refped:  and  Honour  of 
the  Peerage  of  England  would  be 
in  fome  meafure  refiorcd,  not 
only  in  Points  that  concern  their 
Judicature,  but  in  that  Intereft 
and  Influence  among  the  People, 
by  which  they  have  often  been 
fo  great  a  Support  to  the  Crown 
'  G  4  in 
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in  the  Reigns  of  wife  and  good 
Kings,  and  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
People  in  the  unfortunate  Times 
of  weak  Princes,  or  evil  and  am- 
bitious  Minifters. 

i-  ■>  .  *  -i  . 


Thefe  Speculations,  how  ima¬ 
ginary  foever,  are  at  leaft  groun¬ 
ded  upon  the  true,  general,  and 
perpetual  Intereft  of  the  Nation, 
without  any  Regards  of  Parties 
and  Factions,  of  the  Neceffities  of 
particular  Times  or  Occafions  of 
Government.  And  fuch  conftant 
Intcrefts  of  England  there  are, 
which  laft  through  all  Succefiions 
of  Kings,  or  Revolutions  of  State. 
Of  this  Kind,  and  the  moft  gene¬ 
ral  as  well  as  moft  neceflary,  are. 
The  Greatnefs  of  our  Naval  For¬ 
ces  ;  the  Balance  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Powers  $  and  ouf  own 

♦  «  ?  ?  -  «  •  ■  r  t  *  ' 

Union, 
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Union,  by  the  Extinction  of  Fa^> 
Ctions  among  us.  For  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  too  great,  and  top  brave, 
to  be  ruined  by  any  but  it  felf : 
and  if  the  Number  and  Weight 
of  it  roll  one  way,  upon  the 
greateft  Changes  that  can  happen, 
yet  England  will  {till  be  fafe  5 
which  is  the  End  of  all  Publick 
Inftitutions,  as  it  was  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Laws  $  Salm  pofuli  fuprenia 
lex  efto.  To  this,  all  differing 
Opinions  Paffions  and  Interefts 
{hould  ftrike  Sail,  and  like  proud 
fwelling  Streams,  though  running 
different  Courfes,  {hould  yet  all 
make  hafte  into  the  Sea  of  Com¬ 
mon  Safety,  from  whence  their 
Springs  are  laid  to  be  derived  5 
and  which  would  otherwife  over¬ 
flow  and  lay  watte  the  Countries 
where  they  pafs.  Without  this 

Pretence 
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Pretence  at  leaf!: ,  no  Faction 
would  ever  fwell  fo  high  as  to 
endanger  a  State  5  for  all  of  them 
gain  their  Power  and  Number  to 
their  Party,  by  pretending  to  he 
derived  from  Regards  of  Com¬ 
mon  Safety,  and  of  tending  to¬ 
wards  it  in  the  fureft  or  directed: 

•J  %  i  >  .  4  v‘-  :  »  »  ;  » 

Courfe. 

A  t  ,  ?  *  .*>••• 

The  Comparifon  between  a 
State  and  a  Ship,  has  been  fo  il- 
luftrated  by  Poets  and  Orators, 
that  9tis  hard  to  find  any  point 
wherein  they  differ  3  and  yet  they 
feem  to  do  it  in  this,  That  in  great 
Storms  and  rough  Seas,  if  all  the 
Men  and  hading  roll  to  orie  fide, 
the  Ship  "will  be  in  danger  of 
overfetting  by  their  Weight :  But 
on  the  contrary  in  the  Storms  of 
a  State,  if  the  Body  of  the  People, 

'■■4  1  «'  1  -  »  s  <  '*,  '■>  <  i  •  •  • 

with 
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with  the  Bulk  of  Eftates,  roll  all 
one  Way,  the  Nation  will  be  fafe! 
For  the  reft,  the  Similitude  holds, 
and  happens  alike  to  the  one  and 
to  the  other.  When  a  Ship  goes 
to  Sea,  bound  to  a  certain  Port, 
with  a  great  Cargo,  and  a  nume¬ 
rous  Crew  who  have  a  Share  in 
the  Lading  as  well  as  Safety  of 
the  Veftel  3  let  the  Weather  and 
the  Gale  be  never  fo  fair,  yet  if 
in  the  Courfe  ihe  fteers,  the  Ships 
Crew  apprehend  they  fee  a  Breach 
of  Waters,  which  they  are  fure 
muft  come  from  Rocks  or  Sands, 
that  will  endanger  the  Ship  unlels 
the  Pilot  changes  his  Courfe :  If 
the  Captain,  the  Mafter,  and  Pi¬ 
lot,  with  fome  other  of  the  Of¬ 
ficers,  tell  them  they  are  Fools  or 
ignorant  and  not  fit  to  advife  j 
That  there  is  no  danger,  and  it 


(  9’  ) 

belongs  to  themfelves  to  fleer 
what  Courfe  they  pleafe,  or  judge 
to  be  fafe  5  and  that  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Crew  is  only  to  obey  : 
If  however  the  Crew  perfift  in 
their  Apprehenfions  of  the  Dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Ship 
in  the  Purfuit  of  their  Courfe, 
till  the  Seamen  will  neither  ftand 
to  their  Tackle,  hand  Sails,  or 
fuffer  the  Pilot  to  ffeer  as  he 
pleafes  j  what  can  become  of  this 
Ship,  but  that  either  the  Crew 
muff  be  convinced  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Officers,  of  their  Skill 
and  Care,  and  Safety  of  their 
Courfe  5  or  thefe  muff  comply 
with  the  common  Apprehenfions 
and  Humours  of  the  Se^njen  :  or 
elfe  they  muff  come  at  lalt  to  fall 
together  by  the  Ears,  and  fo 

throw  one  another  over-board, 

■  •  '  •  '  _■ 
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and  leave  the  Ship  in  the  Di- 
region  of  the  Strongeft,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  perifii,  in  cafe  of  hard 
Weather,  for  want  of  Hands. 

Juft  fo-in  a  State,  Divifions  of 
Opinion,  though  upon  Points  of 
common  Intereft  or  Safety,  yet 
if  purfued  to  the  Height,  and 
with  Heat  or  Obftinacy  enough 
on  both  fides,  mult  end  in  Blows 
and  Civil  Arms,  and  by  their 
Succefs  leave  all  in  the  Power  of 
the  ftrongeft,  rather  than  the  wi- 
feft  or  the  beft  Intentions  ;  or 
perhaps  expofe  it  to  the  laft  Ca¬ 
lamity  of  a  foreign  Conqueft, 
But  nothing  befidcs  the  Uniting 
of  Parttg&k  upon  one  common 
Bottom^  ran  fave  a  State  in  a 
Tcmpeftuous  Seafon  5  and  ever/ 
one,  both  of  the  Officers  and 

1  * 
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Gr£w,  are  equally  concerned  in 
the  Safety  of  the  Ship,  as  in  their 
Own,  fince  in  that  alone  theirs  are 
certainly  involved. 


And  thus  I  have  done  with 
thefe  idle  politick  Vifions,  arid  at 
the  fame  time  with  all  Publick 
Thoughts  as  well  as  Ernploy- 
ments:  Very  forry  that  the  Spe¬ 
culations  of  my  Mind,  or  Actions 
of  my  Life,  have  been  of  no 
greater  Service  to  my.  Country, 
which  no  Man,  I  am  fure,  has  lo¬ 
ved  better,  or  eftemed  more  •  tho* 
my  own  Temper,  and  the  Diftem- 
pers  of  our  Nation,  prevailed  with 
me  to  leave  their  Service  fooner 
than  perhaps  was  either  necefTary 
for  me,  or  common  ^ith  other 
Men.  But  my  As 
as  my  Temper  and 


(  9*  ) 

folutions,  has  made  me  unfit  for 
any  farther  Flights  $  which  I  leave 
to  younger  and  abler  Perfons : 
Wiihing  them  the  fame  Inten¬ 
tions  and  greater  Sucedfes,  and 
Conjunctures  more  favourable 
to  fuch  Publick  and  Generous; 
Thoughts  and  Defig  ns. 


ESSAY,  It 


■ 
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O  F 

HEALTH 

AND 

LONG-LIFE. 

I  Can  truly  fay ,  that  of  all 
the  Paper  I  have  blotted, 
which  has  been  a  great  deal 
in  my  time  $  I  have  never 
written  any  thing  for  the  Pubhck 
without  the  Intention  of  fome 
Publick  Good.  Whether  I  have 
fucceeded  or  no,  is  not  my  Part 
to  judge  5  and  others ,  in  what 
they  tell  me,  may  deceive  either 

H  2  me 
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me  or  themfelves.  Good  Inten¬ 
tions,  are  at  lead  the  Seed  of 
good  Actions  $  and  every  Man 
ought  to  fow  them,  and  leave 
it  to  the  Soil  and  the  Seafons, 
whether  they  come  up  or  no, 
and  whether  He,  or  any  other 
gathers  the  Fruit. 

I  have  chofen  thofe  Subjects 
of  thefe  Effays,  wherein  I  take 
Human  Life  to  be  mod  con¬ 
cerned,  and  which  are  of  moft 
common  Ufe,  or  moft  necefla- 
ry  Knowledge  5  and  wherein, 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to 
inform  Men  more  than  they 
know,  yet  I  may  perhaps  give 
them  the  Occafion  to  confider 


i  .  L  *  *  *  *  K 

more  than  they  do. 

This  is  a  fort  of  Inftruclion 
that  no  Man  can  diflike,  fince 
it  comes  from  Himfelf,  and  i§ 
made  without  Envy  or  Eear, 

Con- 
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Conftraint  or  Obligation,  which 
make  us  commonly  diflike  what 
is  taught  us  by  others.  All  Men 
would  be  glad  to  be  their  own 
Matters,  and  Ihould  not  be  for- 
ry  to  be  their  own  Scholars,  when 
they  pay  no  more  for  their  Learn¬ 
ing  than  their  own  Thoughts, 
which  they  have  commonly 
more  ftore  of  about  them  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with  $ 
and  which  if  they  do  not  apply 
to  fomething  of  good  Ufe,  nor 
employ  about  fomething  of  ill, 
they  will  trifle  away  upon  fome¬ 
thing  vain  or  impertinent:  Their 
Thoughts  will  be  but  making 
Dreams,  as  their  Dreams  are 
fleeping  Thoughts.  Yet  of  all 
forts  of  Inftrudtions,  the  befl:  is 
gained  from  our  own  Thoughts, 
as  well  as  Experience :  For  though 
a  Man  may  grow  Learned  by 

H  3  other 
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other  Mens  Thoughts,  yet  He 
will  grow  Wife  or  Happy  only 
by  his  own  5  the  Ufe  of  other 
Mens  towards  thefe  Ends,  is  but 
to  ferve  for  ones  own  Refledti- 
ons ;  otherwife ,  they  are  but 
like  Meat,  fwallowed  down  for 
Pleafure  or  Greedinefs,  which  on¬ 
ly  charges  the  Stomach,  or  fumes 
into  the  Brain,  if  it  be  not  well 
digefted,  and  thereby  turned  in¬ 
to  the  very  Mafs  or  Subftance  of 
the  Body  that  receives  it. 

Some  Writers  in  cafting  up 
the  Goods  moft  defireable  in  Life, 
have  given  them  this  Rank ; 
Health,  Beauty,  and  Riches.  Of 
the  firft  I  find  no  Difpute  5  but 
to  the  two  others,  much  may 
be  faid  :  For  Beauty  is  a  Good 
that  makes  others  Happy,  rather 
than  ones  feif  $  and  how  Riches 
fhould  claim  fo  high  a  Rank,  I 
- r  -  -  1  ?  can- 1 
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cannot  tell,  when  fo  great,  fo 
wife,  and  fogooda  part  of  Man¬ 
kind,  have  in  all  Ages  preferred 
Poverty  before  them.  The  The- 
rapeuta  and  Ebionites  among  the 
Jews  ;  the  primitive  Monks  and 
modern  Fryers  among  Chrifti- 
ans  5  fo  many  Vervifes  among  the 
Mahojnetans  ;  the  Brachmans  a  - 
mong  the  Indians  j  and  all  the 
ancient  Philofophers :  Who,  what¬ 
ever  elfe  they  differed  in,  agreed 
in  this,  of  defpifing  Riches  5  and 
at  beft  efteeming  them,  an  un- 
neceffary  Trouble  or  Encum¬ 
brance  of  Life.  So  that  whether 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
Goods  or  Evils,  is  yet  left  in 
Doubt. 

When  1  was  young,  and  in 
fome  idle  Company,  it  Was  pro- 
pofed,  that  every  one  fhould  tell 
what  their  three  Wilhcs  fhould 

H  4  be 
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be,  if  they  were  fare  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  :  Some  were  very  pleafant, 
and  Tome  very  extravagant. 
Mine  were,  Health,  and  Peace, 
and  fair  W eather.  Which,  though 
out  of  the  way  among  young 
Men,  yet  perhaps  might  pafs 
well  enough  among  old.  They 
are  all  of  a  Strain :  For,  Health 
in  the  Body  is  like  Peace  in  the 
State,  and  Serenity  in  the  Air. 
The  Sun,  in  our  Climate  at  leaf!, 
has  fomething  fo  reviving,  that 
a  fair  Day  is  a  kind  of  a  fenfual 
Pleafure,  and  of  all  others  the 
mod  innocent. 

Peace  is  a  publick  Blefling, 
without  which,  no  Man  is  fafe 
in  his  Fortunes,  his  Liberty,  Or 
his  Life :  Neither  Innocence  or 
Laws,  are  a  Guard  or  Defence  5 
no  Poffeflions  are  enjoyed  but 
in  Danger  or  Fear,  which  equal- 
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ly  lofe  the  Pleafure  and  Eafe  of 
all  that  Fortune  can  give  us. 
Health  is  the  Soul  that  animates 
xall  Enjoyments  of  Life,  which 
are  fade  and  taftlcfs,  if  not  dead, 
without  it.  A  Man  ftarves  at 
the  beft  and  the  greateft  Tables, 
makes  Faces  at  the  nobleft  and 
moft  delicate  Wines,  is  old  and 
impotent  in  Seraglioes  of  the  moft 
fparkling  Beauties ,  poor  and 
wretched  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  Treafures  and  Fortunes  : 
With  common  Difeafes,  Strength 
grows  decrepit.  Youth  lofes  all 
Vigor,  and  Beauty  all  Charms  5 
Mufick  grows  harlh,  and  Com 
verfation  difagreeable  ;  Palaces 
are  Prifons,  or  of  equall  Con¬ 
finement  ;  Riches  are  ufelefs ;  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Attendance  are  cumber- 
fom  5  and  Crowns  themfelves  are 
a  Burthen}  But  if  Difeafes  are 

pain- 
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painful  and  violent,  they  equal 
all  Conditions  of  Life,  make  no 
difference  between  a  Prince  and 
a  Beggar  3  and  a  Fit  of  the  Stone 
or  the  Cholick,  puts  a  King  to 
the  Rack,  and  makes  him  as  mi- 
ferable  as  He  can  do  the  meaneft, 
the  worft,  and  mod  criminal  of 
his  Subjects. 

To  know  that  the  Pafliions  or 
Diftempers  of  the  Mind  make 
our  Lives  unhappy,  in  fpight  of 
all  Accidents  and  Favours  of  For¬ 
tune,  a  Man  perhaps  muft.be  a 
Philofopher  3  and  requires  much 
Thought,  and  Study,  and  deep 
Reflections.  To  be  a  Stoiu f, 
and  grow  infenfible  of  Pain,  as 
well  as  Poverty  or  Difgrace,  one 
muft  be  perhaps  fomething  more 
or  lefs  than  a  Man  5  renounce 
common  Nature,  oppofe  com¬ 
mon  Truth  and  conftant  Expe- 

n- 
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rience.  But  there  needs  little 
Learning  or  Study,  more  than 
common  Thought  and  Obfer- 
vation ,  to  find  out ,  that  ill 
Health  lofes  not  only  the  Enjoy¬ 
ments  of  Fortune,  but  the  Plea- 
fures  of  Senfe,  and  even  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  and  hinders  the  com¬ 
mon  Operations  both  of  Bo¬ 
dy  and  Mind  from  being  eafy 
and  free.  Let  Philofophers  rea- 
fon  and  differ  about  the  Chief 
Good  or  Happinefs  of  Man : 
Let  them  find  it  where  they  can, 
and  place  it  where  they  pleafe  : 
But  there  is  no  Miftake  fo  grofs, 

,  or  Opinion  fo  impertinent  (how 
common  foever)  as  to  think, 
Pleafures  arife  from  what  is  with¬ 
out  us,  rather  than  from  what  is 
within  5  from  the  Impreflion  gi¬ 
ven  us  of  Obje&s,  rather  than 
from  the  Difpofition  of  the  Or¬ 
gans 
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gans  that  receive  them :  The  va¬ 
rious  Effects  of  the  fame  Objects 
upon  different  Perfons,  or  upon 
'the  fame  Perfons  at  different 
times,  make  the  contrary  moft 
evident.  Some  Diftempers  make 
Things  look  Yellow  ;  others  dou¬ 
ble  what  we  fee  5  the  commonefl 
alter  our  Tafts  and  our  Smells  5 
and  the  very  foulnefs  of  Ears 
changes  Sounds.  The  difference 
of  Tempers  as  well  as  of  Age, 
may  have  the  fame  Effect,  by 
ahe  many  Degrees  of  Perfection 
or  Imperfection  in  our  original 
Tempers,  as  well  as  of  Strength 
or  Decay,  from  the  differences 
of  Health  and  of  Years.  From 
all  which,  tis  eafy,  without  being 
a  great  Naturalift,  to  conclude, 
that  our  ‘Perceptions  are  formed, 
and  our  Imaginations  raifed  up¬ 
on  them,  in  a  very  great  meafure, 

by 
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by  the  Difpofttions  of  the  Or¬ 
gans,  thro’  which  the  feveral  Ob- 
jedfs  make  their  Impreftipns  5  and 
that  thefe  vary  acording  to  the 
different  Frame  and  Temper  of 
the  others ;  as  the  Sound  of  the 
fame  Breath  palling  through  an 
Oaten  Pipe,  a  Flute,  or  a  Trum¬ 
pet-  ff 

But  to  leave  Philofophy,  and 
return  to  Health.  Whatever  is 
true  in  point  of  Happinefs,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  Temper  of 
the  Mind  ;  ’tis  certain  that  Plea- 
fures  depend  upon  the  Temper 
of  the  Body  5  and  that  to  en¬ 
joy  them,  a  Man  muft  be  well, 
himfclf,  as  the  Veffel  muft  be 
found  to  have  your  Wine  fweetj 
for  otherwife,  let  it  be  never 
fo  pleafant  and  fo  generous,  it 
lofes  the  Taft  5  and  pour  in  ne- 
yer  fo  much,  it  all  turns  four, 

and 
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and  were  better  let  alone.  Who¬ 
ever  will  eat  well ,  muff  have 
a  Stomach :  Who  will  relilh  the 
Pleafure  of  Drinks,  muff  have 
his  Mouth  in  taft :  Who  will 
enjoy  a  beautiful  Woman,  muff 
be  in  Vigor  himfelf :  Nay,  to 
find  any  Felicity,  or  take  any 
Pleafure  in  the  greateft  Advanta¬ 
ges  of  Honour  and  Fortune,  a 
Man  muff  be  in  Health.  Who 
would  not  be  covetous,  and 
with  Reafon,  if  this  could  be 
purchafed  with  Gold  ?  Who  not 
Ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Power,  or  reftored  by  * 
Honour  ?  But  alas !  a  White  Staff 
will  not  help  Gouty  Feet  to  walk, 
better  than  a  common  Cane  j 
nor  a  Blue  Ribband  bind  up  a 
Wound  fo  well  as  a  Fillef.  The 
Glitter  of  Gold  or  of  Diamonds, 
will  but  hurt  fore  Eyes,  inftead 

of 
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of  curing  them  :  And  an  along 
Head  will  be  no  more  eafed  by 
wearing  a  Crown,  than  a  com¬ 
mon  Night-cap. 

If  Health  be  fuch  a  Blefling, 
and  the  very  Source  of  all  Plea- 
fure,  it  may  be  worth  the  Pains 
to  difcover  the  Regions  where  it 
grows,  the  Springs  that  feed  it, 
the  Cuftoms  and  Methods  by 
which  ’tis  beft  cultivated  and 
preferved.  Towards  this  end,  it 
it  will  be  neceifary  to  confider 
the  Examples  or  Inftances  we 
meet  with  of  Health,  and  long 
Life,  which  is  the  confequence  of 
it  5  and  to  obferve  the  Places, 
the  Cuftoms,  and  the  Conditions 
of  thofe,  who  enjoyed  them  in 
any  Degree  extraordinary  3  from 
whence  we  may  beft  guefs  at  the 
Caufes,  and  make  the  trueft  Con- 
elufions, 


Of 
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Of  what  pafTed  before  the 
Flood,  we  know  little  from  Scrip- 
ture  it  felf,  befides  the  Length  of 
their  Lives.  So  as  I  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve  upon  that  Period  of  Time, 
that  Men  are  thought  neither  to 
have  eat  Flelh  nor  drunk  Wine  be¬ 
fore  it  ended.  For,  to  Noah,  firft 
feems  to  have  been  given  the 
Liberty  of  feeding  upon  living 
Creatures,  and  the  Prerogative 
of  planting  the  Vine.  Since  that 
Time,  we  meet  with  little  men¬ 
tion  of  very  long  Lives,  in  any 
Stories,  either  Sacred  or  Pro- 
phane,  befides  the  Patriarchs  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  Brachmans  ar 
mong  the  old  Indians  *  and  the 
Brazilians,  at  the  time  that  CounT 
try  was  difcovered  by  the  Eu- 
r-opans  :  Many  of  thefe  were 
faid  then  to  have  lived  two 
hundred,  fome  three  hundred 

Tears. 
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Years.  The  fame  Terms  of  Life, 
are  attributed  to  the  old  Brach- 
mans  5  and  how  long  thofe  of  the 
Patriarchs  were,  is  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Upon  all  thefe,  I 
fhall  obferve,  that  the  Patriarchs 
Abodes  were  not  in  Cities,  but 
in  open  Countries  and  Fields  : 
That  their  Lives  were  Paftoral,  or 
employed  in  fome  forts  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :  That  they  were  of  the 
fame  Race,  to  which  their  Mar¬ 
riages  were  generally  confined : 
That  their  Diet  was  fimple  as  that 
of  the  Ancients  is  generally  re- 
prefentedj  among  whom  Flefh 
or  Wine  was  feldom  ufed,  but 
at  Sacrifices  or  folemn  Feafts. 
The  Brachmans  were  all  of  the 
fame  Races  3  lived  in  Fields  and 
in  Woods,  after  the  Courfe  of 
their  Sudies  was  ended,  and  fed 
only  upon  Rice,  Milk,  or  Herbs. 

E  .  I  The 
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The  Brazilians,  when  fir  ft  difco- 
vered,  lived  the  moft  natural 
original  Lives  of  Mankind,  fo 
frequently  defcribed  in  ancient 
Countries,  before  Laws,  or  Pro¬ 
perty,  or  Arts,  made  entrance  a • 
mong  them  :  And  fo  their  Cu- 
ftoms  may  be  concluded  to  have 
been  yet  more  fimple,  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  They  lived 
without  Bufinefsor  Labour,  fur¬ 
ther  than  for  their  neceflary 
Food,  by  gathering  Fruits,  Herbs, 
and  Plants  :  They  knew  no  Drink 
but  Water  ;  were  not  tempted  to 
eat  nor  drink,  beyond  common 
Thirft  or  Appetite ;  were  not 
troubled  with  either  Publick  or 
Domeftick  Cares,  nor  knew  any 
Pleafures,  but  the  moft  fimple 
and  natural. 

From  all  thefe  Examples  and 
Cuftoms,  it  may  probably  be 

con- 
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concluded  j  that  the  common  In¬ 
gredients  of  Health  and  long 
Life  (where  Births  are  not  im¬ 
pal'd  from  the  Conception,  by 
any  derived  Infirmities  of  the 
Race  they  come  from )  are  $ 
great  Temperance ,  open  Air, 
eafy  Labour,  little  Care,  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  Diet,  rather  Fruits  and 
Plants  than  Flefh,  which  eafier 
corrupts ;  and  Water  which  pre- 
ferves  the  radical  Moifture,  with¬ 
out  fbo  much  increafing  the  ra¬ 
dical  Heat :  Whereas  Sicknefs, 
Decay,  and  Death,  proceed  com¬ 
monly  from  the  one  preying 
too  faft  upon  the  other,  and 
at  length,  wholly  extingmlhing 
it. 

I  have  fometimes  wondred, 
that  the  Regions  of  fo  much 
Health  and  fo  long  Lives,  were 
all  under  very  hot  Climates  $ 

I  2  where- 
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whereas  the  more  temperate  are 
allowed  to  produce  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  vigorous  Bodies. 
But  weaker  Conftitutions  may 
Jaft  as  long  as  the  ftrong ,  if 
better  preferv’d  from  Accidents: 
So,  Venice-G lafs  as  long  as  an 
earthen  Pitcher,  if  carefully  kept : 
And  for  one  Life  that  ends  by 
meer  Decay  of  Nature  or  Age, 
Millions  are  intercepted  by  Ac¬ 
cidents  from  without,  or  Difeafes 
within  3  by  untimely  Deaths,  or 
Decays,  from  the  Effects  of  Ex- 
cefs  and  Luxury  ,  immoderate 
Repletion  or  Exercife  3  the  prey¬ 
ing  of  our  Minds  upon  our  Bo¬ 
dies  by  long  Paffions,  or  confu- 
ming  Cares,  as  well  as  thofe  Ac¬ 
cidents  which  are  called  violent. 
Men  are  perhaps  moft  betrayed 
to  all  thefe  Dangers,  by  great 
Strength  and  Vigour  of  Con- 

ftitu- 
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ftitution,  by  more  Appetite  and 
larger  Fare  in  colder  Climates  : 
In  the  warm,  Excefles  are  found 
more  pernicious  to  Health,  and 
fo  more  avoided  :  And  if  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Reflection  do  not 
caufe  Temperance  among  them, 
yet  it  is  forced  upon  them  by 
the  Faintnefs  of  Appetite.  I  can 
find  no  better  Account ,  of  a 
Story  Sir  Francis  Bacon  tells  of  a 
very  old  Man,  whofe  Cuftoms 
and  Diet  he  inquired :  But  He 
faid.  He  obferved  none,  befides, 
eating  before  he  was  hungry, 
and  drinking  before  he  was  dry  5 
for  by  that  Rule,  He  was  fure  ne¬ 
ver  to  eat  or  drink  much  at  a 
time.  Befides,  the  Warmth  of 
Air  keeps  the  Pores  open,  and 
by  continual  Perfpiration  breaths 
out  thofe  Humours  which  breed 
moft  Difeafes,  if  in  cooler  Cli- 

I  3  mates 
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mates  it  be  not  helpt  by  Exercife. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  Reafon 
of  our  Englijh  Conftitutions, 
Ending  fo  much  Benefit  by  the 
Air  of  Montpelier,  efpecially  in 
long  Colds  or  Confumptions,  or 
other  lingring  Difeafes.  Tho’ 
I  have  known  fome  who  attri¬ 
buted  the  reftoring  of  their 
Health  there,  as  much  to  the 
fruits  as  the  Air  of  that  Place. 

I  know  not ,  whether  there 
may  be  any  thing  in  the  Climat 
of  Brazil ,  more  propitious  to 
Health  than  in  other  Countries. 
For,  befides  what  was  obferved 
among  the  Natives  upon  the  firft 
European  Difcoveries :  I  remem¬ 
ber  Don  Fra?2cifco  de  Melo,  a  Por¬ 
tugal  Ambaffador  in  England , 
told  me,  it  was  frequent  in  His 
Country  for  Men  fpent  with 
Age  or  other  Decays,  fo  as  they 
;  '  '  •  could 
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could  not  hope  for  above  a  Year 
or  two  of  Life,  to  fhip  them- 
felves  away  in  a  Brazil  Fleet, 
and  after  their  Arrival  there, 
to  go  on  a  great  length,  fome- 
time  of  twenty  or  thirty  Years, 
or  more,  by  the  force  of  that 
Vigour  they  recovered  with  that 
Remove.  Whether  fuch  an  Ef¬ 
fect  might  grow  from  the  Air 
or  the  Fruits  of  that  Climat,  or 
by  approaching  nearer  the  Sun, 
which  is  the  Fountain  of  Life 
and  Heat,  when  their  Natural 
Heat  was  fo  far  decayed  :  Or 
whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old 
Man’s  Life  were  worth  the  Pains, 
I  cannot  tell :  Perhaps  the  Play 
is  not  worth  the  Candle. 

I  do  not  remember  either  in 
Story,  or  modern  Obfervation, 
any  Examples  of  long  Life  com¬ 
mon  to  any  Parts  of  Europe  5 

I  4  which 


which  the  Temper  of  the  Climate 
has  probably  made  the  Scene  of 
Luxury  and  ExcefTes  in  Diet. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  ol  old  ce¬ 
lebrated,  or  rather  defamed  for 
thofe  Cuftoms,  when  they  were 
not  known  in  Afia  nor  Afridt : 
And  howr  guilty  our  colder  Cli¬ 
mates  are,  in  this  Point,  beyond 
the  warmer  of  Spain  and  Italy , 
is  but  too  well  known.  It  is 
common  among  Spaniards  of 
the  bell  Quality,  not  to  have  ta¬ 
iled  pure  Wine  at  forty  Years 
old.  ?Tis  an  Honour  to  their 
Laws,  that  a  Man  lofes  his  Te- 
ftimony  who  can  be  proved  once 
to  have  been  Drunk.  And  I  ne¬ 
ver  was  more  pleafed  with  any 
Reply,  than  that  of  a  Spaniard ^ 
who  having  been  asked,  whether 
He  had  a  good  Dinner  at  a 
Friend’s  Houfe,  Laid,  Si  fentior  a 

via 
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via  fabrado:  Yes  Sir,  for  there 
was  fomething  left.  The  great 
Trade  in  Italy,  and  Refort  of 
Strangers,  especially  of  Germans, 
has  made  the  ufe  of  Wine  fome¬ 
thing  more  frequent  there,  though 
not  much  among  the  Perfons  of 
Rank,  who  are  obferved  to  live 
longer  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  than 
in  any  other  Towns  of  Europe, 
where  the  Qualities  of  the  Air 
force  them  upon  the  greateft 
Temperance,  as  well  as  Care  and 
Precaution.  We  read  of  many 
Kings  very  long  liv’d  in  Spain  5 
one  I  remember  that  reigned  a- 
bove  feventy  Y ears.  But  Philip 
de  Comines  obferves,  that  none  in 
France  had  lived  to  threefcore, 
from  Charlemairis  Time  to  that 
of  Lewis  the  eleventh :  Whereas 
in  England,  from  the  Conquell 
to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth , 

(which 
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(which  is  a  much  (hotter  Period 
of  Time)  there  have  reigned  five 
Kings  and  one  Queen,  whereof 
two  lived  fixty  five  Years,  two 
fixty  eight,  and  two  reached  at 
lead:  the  feventieth  Year  of  their 
Age.  I  wondred  upon  this  Sub- 
jed  when  Monfieur  Pompom, 
French  AmbafTador  in  my  time 
at  the  Hague,  a  Perfon  of  great 
Worth  and  Learning  as  well  as 
Obfervation,  told  me  there,  that 
in  his  Life  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  Man  in  France  that  ar¬ 
riv'd  at  a  hundred  Years ;  And 
I  could  imagine  no  Reafon  for 
it,  unlefs  it  be,  that  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  their  Climat,  fubjed 
neither  to  much  Cold  nor  Heat, 
gave  them  fuch  a  Livelinefs  of 
Temper  and  Humour,  as  difpo- 
fed  them  to  more  Pleafures  of  all 
Kinds,  than  in  other  Countries. 

And 
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And  I  doubt  Pleafures  too  long 
continued,  or  rather  too  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated,  may  fpend  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  thereby  Life  too  faft, 
to  leave  it  very  long :  Like  blow¬ 
ing  a  Fire  too  often  ,  which 
makes  it  indeed  Burn  the  better, 
but  Laft  the  lefs.  For  as  Plea¬ 
fures  perifh  themfelves  in'  the 
ufing,  like  Flowers  that  fade 
with  gathering ;  fo  ’tis  neither 
natural  nor  fafe  to  continue  them 
long ,  to  renew  them  without 
Appetite,  or  ever  to  provoke 
them  by  Arts  or  Imagination, 
where  Nature  does  not  call  $ 
who  can  belt  tell  us,  when  and 
how  much  we  need,  or  what  is 
good  for  us,  if  we  were  fo  wife 
as  to  confult  her.  But  a  fhort 
Life  and  a  merry  carries  it,  and 
is  without  doubt  better  than  a 
long  with  Sorrow  or  Pain. 

f  i.  t  '  «  '  -  * 
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For  the  Honour  of  our  Cli- 
mat,  it  has  been  obferved  by- 
ancient  Authors,  that  the  Britains 
were  longer  liv’d  than  any  other 
Nation  to  them  known.  And 
in  modern  Times  there  have  been 
more  and  greater  Examples  of 
this  kind,  than  in  any  other  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  Story  of  old 
Pan  is  too  late  to  be  forgotten 
by  many  now  alive  5  who  was 
brought  out  of  Darbyfhire  to  the 
Court  in  King  Charles  the  Firff’s 
time,  and  lived  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  three  Years  old  3  and 
might  have,  as  was  thought,  gone 
further,  if  the  change  of  Coun¬ 
try  Air  and  Diet  for  that  of  the 
Town,  had  not  carried  Him  off’, 
perhaps  untimely  at  that  very 
Age.  T  he  late  Robert  Earl  of  Lei- 
cefier ,  who  was  a  Perfon  of  great 
Learning  and  Obfervation,  as 

well 
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well  as  of  Truth  5  told  me  fe- 
veral  Stories  very  extraordinary 
upon  this  Subject :  One,  of  a 
Countefs  of  Defmond ,  married  out 
of  England  in  Edward  the  Fourth’s 
Time  $  and  who  lived  far  in  King 
James  his  Reign  $  and  was  count¬ 
ed  to  have  died  fome  Years  a- 
bove  a  hundred  and  forty :  at 
which  Age  fhe  came  from  Bri- 
Jlol  to  London ,  to  beg  fome  Re¬ 
lief  at  Court  5  having  long  been 
very  poor,  by  the  Ruin  of  that 
Jrijh  Family  into  which  fhe  was 
married. 

Another  He  told  me,  was,  of 
a  Beggar  at  a  Bookfellers  Shop 
where  he  was,  fome  W eeks  after 
the  Death  of  Prince  Henry :  And 
obferving  thofe  that  paffed  by.  He 
was  faying  to  his  Company,  that 
never  fuch  a  Mourning  had  been 
feen  in  England :  This  Beggar  faid, 

no, 
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no, never  fince  the  Death  of  Prince 
Arthur :  My  Lord  Leicejier  fur* 
priz’d,  ask’d  what  (he  meant,  and 
whether  (he  remembred  it:  She 
faid,  very  well :  And  upon  His 
more  curious  Enquiry,  told  Him 
that  Her  Name  was  Rainsford , 
of  a  good  Family  in  Oxfordshire : 
That  when  She  was  about  twen¬ 
ty  Years  old,  upon  the  Falfenefs 
of  a  Lover  She  fell  deftra&ed  j 
how  long  She  had  been  fo,  nor 
what  palled  in  that  Time,  She 
knew  not :  That  when  She  was 
thought  well  enough  to  go  a- 
broad,  She  was  fain  to  beg  for 
Her  Living  :  That  She  was  fome- 
time  at  this  Trade,  before  She 
recovered  any  Memory  of  what 
She  had  been ,  or  where  bred  : 
That  when  this  Memory  return¬ 
ed,  She  went  down  into  Her 
Country,  but  hardly  found  the 

Memo- 
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Memory  of  any  of  Her  Friends 
She  had  left  there  3  and  fo  return¬ 
ed  to  a  Parifh  in  Southwark,,  where 
'  She  had  fome  fmall  Allowance 
among  other  Poor,  and  had  been 
for  many  Years  3  and  once  a 
Week  walked  into  the  City,  and 
took  what  Alms  were  given  her. 
My  Lord  Leicefter  told  me,  He 
fent  to  inquire  at  the  Parifh, 
and  found  their  Account  agree 
with  the  Woman’s :  Upon  which 
He  order’d  Her  to  call  at  His 
Houfe  once  a  Week,  which  She 
did  for  fome  Time  3  after  which 
He  heard  no  more  of  Her.  This 
Story  raifed  fome  Difcourfe  up¬ 
on  a  Remarque  of  fome  in  the 
Company  3  That  mad  People 
are  apt  to  live  long.  They  al- 
ledged  Examples  of  their  own 
Knowledge  :  Put  the  Refult  was, 
that  if  it  were  true,  it  muff  pro¬ 
ceed 
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ceed  from  the  Natural  Vigour 
of  their  Tempers,  which  difpo* 
fed  them  to  Paflions  fo  violent, 
as  ended  in  Frenzies :  And  from 
the  great  Abftinence  and  Hard- 
fhips  of  Diet  they  are  forced  up¬ 
on  by  the  Methods  of  their  Cure, 
and  Severity  of  thofe  who  had 
them  in  Care  ;  no  other  Drink 
but  Water  being  allowed  them, 
and  very  little  Meat. 

The  laft  Story  I  lhall  mention 
from  that  Noble  Perfon,  upon 
this  Subject,  was  of  a  Morrice- 
Dance  in  Herefordshire  $  whereof 
He  faid,  He  had  a  Pamphlet  ftill 
in  His  Library,  written  by  a  ve¬ 
ry  ingenious  Gentleman  of  that 
County  :  And  which  gave  an  Ac¬ 
count,  how  fuch  a  Year  of  King 
James  his  Ragn,  there  went  a- 
bout  the  Country  a  Sett  of  Mo-r- 
rice-Dancers,  compofed  of  ten 

Men 
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Men  who  danced,  a  Maid  Mari¬ 
an,  and  a  Tabor  and  Pipe  :  A  d 
how  thefe  twelve  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  made  up  twelve  hundred 
Tears.  ’Tis  not  fo  much,  that  fa 
many  in  one  fmall  County  Ihould 
live  to  that  Age,  as  that  they 
Ihould  be  in  Vigour  and  in  Hu¬ 
mour  to  Travel  and  to  Dance. 

I  have  in  my  Life  met  with  two 
of  above  a  hundred  and  twelve  $ 
whereof  the  Woman  had  palled 
her  Life  in  Service j  and  the  Man 
in  common  Labour,  till  He  grew 
old  and  fell  upon  the  Parifh. 
But  I  met  with  one  who  had 
gone  a  much  greater  Length, 
which  made  me  more  curious  in 
my  Enquiries.  ’Twas  an  old  Man 
who  begged  ufually  at  a  lone¬ 
ly  Inn  upon  the  Road  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  ;  who  told  me,  He  was 
a  hundred  twenty  four  Years 
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old  :  That  he  had  been  a  Sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Cales  Voyage  under 
the  Earl  of  EJfex,  of  which  He 
gave  me  a  fenlible  Account. 
That  after  his  Return,  He  fell  to 
labour  in  his  own  Parilh,  which 
was  about  a  Mile  from  the  Place 
where  I  met  Him.  That  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  till  a  hundred 
and  twelve,  when  He  broke  one 
of  his  Ribs,  by  a  Fall  from  a 
Cart,  and  being  thereby  difabled. 
He  fell  to  beg.  This  agreeing 
with  what  the  Mailer  of  the 
Houfe  told  me,  was  reported 
and  believed  by  all  His  Neigh¬ 
bours  :  I  asked  him  what  his  u- 
fual  Food  was ;  He  faid,  Milk, 
Bread,  and  Cheefe,  and  Flelh 
when  it  was  given  him.  I  asked 
what  he  ufed  to  drink  ;  He  faid, 
O  Sir,  we  have  the  bell  Water 
in  our  Parilh  that  is  in  all  the 

Neigh- 


Neighbourhood  :  Whether  He 
never  drank  an y  thing  elfe  ?  He 
faid,  Yes,  if  any  Body  gave  it 
him ,  but  not  otherwife  :  And 
the  Hoft  told  me,  He  had  got 
many  a  Pound  in  his  Houfe,  but 
never  fpent  one  Penny.  1  asked 
if  He  had  any  Neighbours  as  old 
as  He  5  and  He  told  me,  but 
one,  who  had  been  his  Fellow 
Soldier  at  Cales,  and  was  three 
Years  older  5  but  he  had  been 
moft  of  his  time  in  a  good  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  had  fomething  to  live 
On  now  he  was  old. 

I  have  heard,  and  very  cre¬ 
dibly,  of  many  in  my  Life,  a- 
bove  a  hundred  Years  old, 
brought  as  Witneffes  upon  Tri¬ 
als  of  Titles,  and  Bounds  of 
Land :  But  have  obferved  moft 


of  them  to  have  been  of  Darby 
j hire ,  StafforJJhire ,  or  Torkjhire, 
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and  none  above  the  Rank  of 
common  Fanners.  The  oldeft 
I  ever  knew  any  Perfons  of  Qua¬ 
lity,  or  indeed  any  Gentleman 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  was 
fourfcore  and  twelve.  This  ad¬ 
ded  to  all  the  former  Recites 
or  Obfervations,  either  of  long- 
lived  Races  or  Perfons  in  any 
Age  or  Country,  makes  it  eafy 
to  conclude,  that  Health  and 
Long-life  are  ufually  Bleflings 
of  the  Poor,  not  of  the  Rich, 
and  the  Fruits  of  Temperance, 
rather  than  of  Luxury  and  Ex- 
cefs.  And  indeed  if  a  rich  Man 
does  not  in  many  Things  live 
like  a  Poor,  He  will  certainly  be 
the  worfe  for  His  Riches :  If  He 
does  not  ufe  Exercife,  which  is 
but  voluntary  Labour,-  if  He 
does  not  rertrain  Appetite  by 
Choice,  as  the  other  does  by 

Ne- 
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Neceftity.  If  He  does  not  pra- 
dbfe  fometimes  even  Abftinence 
and  Falling,  which  is  the  lalF  Ex- 
tream  of  Want  and  Poverty  : 
If  His  Cares  and  his  Troubles 
encreafe  with  his  Riches,  or  His 
Pallions  with  his  Pleafures ;  He 
will  certainly  impair  in  Health, 
whillp  he  improves  his  Fortunes, 
and  lofe  more  than  He  gains  by 
the  Bargain  ;  fince  Health  is  the 
bell  of  all  human  PolTeflions, 
and  without  which,  the  reft  are 
not  relilhed  or  kindly  enjoyed.  cC 
It  is  obfervable  in  Story,  that 
the  ancient  Philofophers  lived  ge¬ 
nerally  very  long ;  which  may 
be  attributed  to  their  great  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  their  Freedom  from 
common  Pallions,  as  well  as 
Cares  of  the  World.  But  the 
Fryers  in  many  Orders  feem 
to  equal  them  in  all  thefe,  and 
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yet  arc  not  obferved  to  live 
long  :  So  as  fome  other  Reafon 
may  be  aftigned :  I  can  give 
none,  unlcfs  it  be  the  great  and 
conftant  Confinement  of  the  Iaft, 
and  Liberty  of  the  others  :  I 
mean  not  only  that  of  their  Per- 
fons  to  their  Cloifters,  (which  is 
not  univerfal  among  them)  but 
their  Condition  of  Life,  fo  tied 
to  Rules,  and  fo  abfolutely  fub- 
jedt  to  their  Supcriours  Com¬ 
mands,  befides,  the  very  Con¬ 
finement  of  their  Minds  and 
Thoughts  to  a  certain  Compafs 
of  Notions,  Speculations  andO- 
pinions.  The  Philofophers  took 
the  greateft  Liberty  that  could 
be  j  and  allowed  their  Thoughts, 
their  Studies,  and  Inventions,  the 
mo  ft  unconfined  Range  over  the 
whole  Umverfe,  They  both  be¬ 
gan  and  continued  their  Profefli- 
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on  and  Condition  of  Life  at 
their  own  Choice,  as  well  as  their 
Abodes.  Whereas  among  the 
Fryers,  though  they  may  J?e  vo¬ 
luntary  at  firft  ,  yet  after  their 
Vows  made,  they  grow  necefla- 
ry,  and  thereby  conftramed. 
Now  ’tis  certain,  that  as  nothing 
damps  or  depreflcs  the  Spirits 
like  great  Subje&ion  or  Slavery, 
either  of  Body  or  Mina  5  fo  no¬ 
thing  nourishes,  revives  and  for¬ 
tifies  them  like  great  Liberty. 
Which  way  pofiibly  enter  among 
other  Reafons,  of  what  has  been 
obferved  about  long  Life,  being 
found  more  in  England ,  than  in 
others  of  our  Neighbour  Coun¬ 
tries. 

Upon  the  general  and  parti*- 
cular  Surveys  already  made,  it 
may  feem  that  the  mountainous 
pr  barren  Countries  are  ufually 
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the  Scenes  pf  Health  and  Long¬ 
life  :  That  they  have  been  found 
rather  in  the  Hills  of  Paleftine 
and  Arcadia,  than  in  the  Plains1 
of  Babylon  or  of  Tbejfaly  :  And 
among  us  in  England,  rather  up¬ 
on  the  Peak  of  Darbyjhire,  and 
the  Heaths  of  Stajfordjhire,  than 
the  fertile  Soils  of  other  Coun- 

i  *  t  .•  K 

ties,  that  abound  more  in  Peo¬ 
ple  and  in  Riches.  Whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  Air  being  clear¬ 
er,  of  grofs  and  damp  Exhalati* 
ons,  or  from  the  meaner  Con¬ 
dition,  and  thereby  harder  Fare, 
and  more  fimple  Diet  $  or  from 
the  Wronger  Nourifhment  of 
thofe  Grains  and  Roots  which 
grow  in  dry  Soils  5  I  will  not  de¬ 
termine  :  But  think  it  is  eyident 
from  common  Experience,  that 
the  Natives  and  Inhabitants  of 
r  and  barren  Countries,  have 

not 
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not  only  more  Health  in  gene¬ 
ral],  but  alfo  more  Vigour  than 
thofe  of  the  Plains,  or  fertile 
Soils  5  and  ufually  exceed  them 
even  in  Size  and  Stature.  So  the 
largeft  Bodies  of  Men  that  are 
found  in  thefe  Parts  of  Europe , 
are,  the  Switzers ,  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland ,  and  the  Northern 
Irifh.  I  remember  King  Charles 
the  fecond  (a  Prince  of  much 
and  various  Knowledge,  and  cu¬ 
rious  Obfervation)  upon  this 
Subjedf,  falling  in  Difcourfe, 
asked  me,  what  could  be  the 
Reafon ,  that  in  mountainous 
Countries  the  Men  were  com- 

\  •  i  «- 

monjy  larger,  and  yet  the  Cat¬ 
tle  of  all  forts  fmaller  than  in 
others.  I  could  think  of  none, 
unlefs  it  were ,  that  Appetite 
being  more  in  both,  from  the 
Air  of  fuch  Places,  it  hapned. 
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that  by  the  Care  of  Parents  in 
the  Education  of  Children,  thefe 
feldom  wanted  Food  of  fome 
fort  or  other,  enough  to  fupply 
Nature,  and  fatisfie  Appetite,  du¬ 
ring  the  Age  of  their  Growth, 
which  muft  be  the  greater,  by 
the  Sharpnefs  of  Hunger,  and 
Strength'  of  Digeftion  in  drier 
Airs  :  For  Milk,  Roots,  and 
Oatsj  abound  in  fuch  Countries, 
though  there  may  be  Scarcity  of 
other  Food  or  Grain.  But  the 
Cattle ,  from  the  Shortnefs  of 
Pafture  and  of  Fodder,  have 
hardly  enough  to  feed  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  very  often  want  in 
Winter,  even  neceflary  Food  for 
Suftenance  of  Life  3  many  are 
ftarved,  and  the  reft  ftunted  in 
their  Growth,  which  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  Age  never  advances.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  be  a  good  Reafon,  or 
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a  better  may  be  found  5  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  Part  of  it  will  not  be 
contefted  by  any  Man  that  tries  $ 
which  is,  that  the  open  dry  Air 
of  hilly  Countries  gives  more 
Stomach  than  that  of  Plains  and 
Tallies,  in  which  Cities  are  com¬ 
monly  built,  for  the  Conveni¬ 
ence  of  Water,  of  Trade,  and 
the  Plenty,  of  Fruits  and  Grains 
produced  by  the  Earth,  with  much 
greater  Increafe  and  lefs  Labour, 
in  fofterthan  in  harder  Grounds. 
The  Faintnefs  of  Appetite  in  fuch 
Places,  efpecially  in  great  Cities, 
makes  the  many  Endeavours  to 
relieve  and  provoke  it  by  Art, 
where  Nature  fails :  And  this  is 
one  great  Ground  of  Luxury, 
and  fo  many,  and  various,  and 
extravagant  Inventions  to  heigh’ 
ten  and  improve  it :  Which  may 

ferve  perhaps  for  fome  Refine- 
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ment  in  Pleafure  5  but  not  at  all, 
for  any  Advantages  of  Health  or 
of  Life :  On  the  contrary  ;  all 
the  great  Cities,  celebrated  mod, 
by  the  Concourfe  of  Mankind, 
and  by  the  Inventions  and  Cu- 
ftoras  of  the  greateft  and  mo  ft 
delicate  Luxury,  are  the  Scenes 
of  the  moft  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  Plagues ,  as  well  •  as  other 
Difeafes.  Such  are  in  our  Age, 
Grand-Cairo,  Conftanthiople ,  Na¬ 
ples ,  and  Rome  ;  though  the  ex- 
atft:  and  conftant  Care  in  this 
laft,  helps  them  commonly  to  ef- 
cape  better  than  the  others. 

Th  is  introduces  the  Ufe,  and 
indeed  the  Necefticy  of  Phyfick 
in  great  Towns  and  very  popu¬ 
lous  Countries ;  which,  remoter 
and  more  barren  or  defolate  Pla¬ 
ces  are  fcarce  acquainted  with. 
For  in  the  Courfe  of  common 
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Life,  a  Man  mull  either  often 
Exercife,  or  Fall,  or  take  Phy- 
fick,  or  be  fick  5  and  the  Choice 
feems  left  to  every  one  as  he 
likes.  The  two  firft  are  the  belt 
Methods  and  Means  of  prefer- 
ving  Health :  The  Ufe  of  Phy- 
fick  is  for  reftoring  it,  and  cu¬ 
ring  thofe  Difeafes  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  cau fed  by  the  Want  or 
Negled:  of  the  others  :  But  is 
neither  neceffary ,  nor  perhaps 
ufeful  for  Confirming  Health,  or 
to  the  Length  of  Life  5  being 
generally  a  Force  upon  Nature  5 
though  the  End  of  it  feems  to 
be  rather  Afiifting  Nature,  than 
Oppofing  it  in  its  Courfe. 

How  ancient,  how  general  the 
Study  or  Profeffion  of  this  Sci¬ 
ence  has  been  in  the  World,  and 
how  various  the  Practice,  may 
be  worth  a  little  Enquiry  and 

Ob- 
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Obfervation,  fince  it  fo  near!/ 
concerns  our  Healths  and  Lives. 
Greece  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
been  the  Mother  of  this,  as  much 
or  more  than  of  other  Sciences, 
mod  whereof  were  tranfplanted 
thither  from  more  ancient  and 
more  Eaftern  Nations.  But  this 
feems  to  have  firft  rifen  there, 
and  with  good  Reafon  :  For 
Greece  having  been  the  firft  Scene 
of  Luxury  we  meet  with  in  Sto¬ 
ry,  and  having  thereby  occafi- 
oned  more  Difeafes,  feemed  to 
owe  the  World  that  Juftiee  of 
providing  the  Remedies.  Among 
the  more  fimple  and  original 
Cuftoms  and  Lives  of  other  Na¬ 
tions,  it  entred  late,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Grecians .  In 
Ancient  Babylon ,  how  great  and 
populous  foever,  no  Phyficians 
were  known,  nor  other  Methods 
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for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  befides 
Abftinence,  Patience,  Domeftick 
Care  5  or  when  thefe  fucceeded 
not,  expofmg  the  Patient  in  the 
Market,  to  receive  the  Inftru<5ti- 
on  of  any  Perfons  that  palled 
by,  and  pretended  by  Experi¬ 
ence  or  Enquiries,  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  any  Remedies  for  fuch  an  II- 
nefs.  The  Perfian  Emperors  fent 
into  Greece  for  the  Phylicians 
they  needed,  upon  fome  Extre¬ 
mity  at  firft,  but  afterwards  kept 
them,  refiding  with  them.  In 
old  Rome  they  were  long  un¬ 
known  5  and  after  having  enter’d 
there,  and  continu’d  for  fome 
Time,  they  were  all  bamlh’d, 
and  return’d  not  in  many  Years, 
till  their  Fondnefs  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Arts  and  Cuftoms,  reftored 
this,  and  introduced  all  the  reft 
among  them  5  where  they  con¬ 
tinu’d 
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tinu’d  in  Ufe  and  Efteem,  du¬ 
ring  the  Greatnefs  of  that  Em¬ 
pire.  With  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  fierce  Northern 
Powers  and  Arms  ;  This,  as 
well  as  all  other  Learning,  was 
in  a  manner  extinguifht  in  Europe. 
But  when  the  Saracen  Empire 
grew  to  fuch  a  Height  in  the 
more  Eaftern  and  Southern  Parts 
of  the  World :  All  Arts  and 
Sciences,  following  the  Traces 
of  Greatnefs  and  Security  in 
States  or  Governments,  began  to 
flourifh  there,  and  this  among 
the  reft.  The  Arabians  feem  to 
have  firft  retrieved  and  reftored 
it  in  the  Mahometan  Dominions  $ 
and  the  Jews  in  Europe ,  who  were 
long  the  chief  ProfefTors  of  it  in 
the  Gothic 4  Kingdoms  $  having 
been  always  a  Nation  very  Mer¬ 
curial,  of  great  Genius  and  Ap- 

plica- 
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plication  to  all  forts  of  Learning 
after  their  Difperlion  5  till  they 
were  difcouraged  by  the  Perfecu- 
tions  of  their  Religion,  and  their 
Perfons,  among  molt  of  theChrb 
ftian  States.  In  the  vaft  Terri¬ 
tories  of  India ,  there  are  few 
Phyficians,  or  little  efteemed,  be* 
lides  fome  Europeans,  or  elfe  of 
the  Race  either  of  Jews  or  A - 
rabs. 

Through  thefe  Hands  and  Pla¬ 
ces,  this  Science  has  palled  with 
greateft  Honour  and  Applaufe, 
Among  others,  it  has  been  lefs 
ufed  or  efteemed. 

For  the  Antiquity  of  it,  and 
Original  in  Greece,  we  muft  have 
Recourfe  to  JEfculapius,  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  Age  before  the  Trojan 
War  5  and  who fe  Son  Macaon  is 
mentioned  to  have  aflifted  there  5 
but  whether  as  a  Phyfician  or  a 
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Surgeon,  I  do  not  find  :  How 
fimple  the  Beginnings  of  this  Art 
were,  may  be  obferved  by  the 
Story  or  Tradition,  of  JEfcula- 
pius  going  about  the  Country 
with  a  Dog  and  a  She-Goat,  al¬ 
ways  following  him  5  both  which 
He  ufed  much  in  His  Cures  : 
The  firft,  for  licking  all  ulcered 
Wounds  5  and  the  Goats  Milk 
for  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  and 
the  Lungs.  We  find  little  more 
recorded  of  either  his  Methods 
or  Medicines  3  though  He  was 
fo  fuccesful  by  His  Skill,  or  fo 
admir’d  for  the  Novelty  of  His 
Profeflion,  as  to  have  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  Statues,  efteemed 
Son  of  Apollo ,  and  worfhiped  as 
a  God. 

Whoever  was  accounted  the 
God  of  Phyfick,  the  Prince  of 
this  Science  muft  be  by  all,  I 

think. 
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think,  allowed  to  have  been  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  He  flourilhed  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  renowned  Philo- 
fophers  of  Greece ,  (the  chief  of 
whom  was  Democritus)  and  His 
Writings  are  the  mod  ancient  of 
any  that  remain  to  Pofterity  :  For 
thofe  of  Democritus  and  others  of 
that  Age,  are  all  loft,  though  ma¬ 
ny  were  preferved  till  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius ,  and  perhaps  fome- 
thing  later  :  And  tis  probable, 
were  fupprefs’d  by  the  pious 
Zeal  of  fome  Fathers,  under  the 
firft  Chriftian  Emperor.  Thofe 
of  Hippocrates  efcaped  this  Fate 
of  his  Age,  by  being  elteemed 
fo  ufeful  to  Human  Life,  as  well 
as  the  mo  ft  excellent  upon  all 
Subje<5ts  he  treats.  For  he  was 
a  great  Philofopher  and  Natura- 
lift,  before  He  began  the  Study 
of  Phylick,  to  which  both  thofe, 
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are  perhaps  necelTary.  His  Rules 
and  Methods  continued  in  Pra¬ 
ctice  as  well  as  Efteem,  without 
any  Difpute,  for  many  Ages,  till 
the  time  of  Galen :  And  I  have 
heard  a  great  Phyfician  fay,  that 
Elis  Aphonfms  are  ftill  the  moil 
certain  and  uncontroll  d  of  any 
that  Science  has  produced.  I 
will  judge  but  of  one,  which  in 
my  Opinion  has  thegreateft  Race 
and  Height  both  of  Senfe  and 
Judgment,  that  I  have  read  in  fo 
few  Words,  and  the  belt  expref- 
fed.  Ars  longa ,  vita  brevis ,  ex- 
perientia  fallax ,  occafio  praeceps, 
judicium  difficile.  By  which  a- 
ione,  if  no  more  remained  of 
that  admirable  Perfon,  we  may 
cafily  judge  how  great  a  Genius 
He  was,  and  how  perfectly  He 
underdood  both  Nature  and 
Art. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  Adrian ,  Galen 
began  to  change  the  Practice 
and  Methods  of  Phyfick,  deri¬ 
ved  to  that  Age  from  Hippocra¬ 
tes  5  and  thofe  of  His  new  In- 
ftitudon  continue  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  our  Time.  Yet  Para - 
cel  fits  about  two  hundred  Years 
ago,  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  whole  Scheme  of  Galen,  and 
introduce  a  new  one  of  His  own, 
as  well  as  the  ufe  of  Chymical 
Medicines  :  And  has  not  want¬ 
ed  his  Followers  and  Admirers 
ever  lince  5  who  have  in  fome 
meafure  compounded  with  the 
Galenijis,  and  brought  a  mixt 
ufe  of  Chymical  Medicines  into 
the  prefent  Practice. 

Doctor  Harvey  gave  the  firft 
Credit,  if  not  Rife,  to  the  Opi¬ 
nion  about  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  5  which  was  expected 
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to  bring  in  great  and  general  In¬ 
novations  into  the  whole  Pra¬ 
ctice  of  Phyfick  5  but  has  had 
no  fuch  EffeCt.  Whether  the 
Opinion  has  not  had  the  Luck 
to  be  fo  well  believed  as  pro-* 
ved  5  Senfe  and  Experience  ha¬ 
ving  not  well  agreed  with  Rea- 
fon  and  Speculation  :  Or,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Scheme  has  not  been 
purfued  fo  far,  as  to  draw  it  in¬ 
to  Practice  :  Or,  whether  it  be 
too  fine  to  be  capable  of  it,  like 
fome  Propofitions  in  the  Mathe- 
maticks,  how  true  and  demon- 
ftrative  foever  5  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine,  i* 

f 

Thefe  great  Changes  or*  Re¬ 
volutions  in  the  Phyfical  Empire, 
have  given  Ground  to  many  At¬ 
tacks  that  have  been  made  a- 
gainft  it,  upon  the  Score  of  its 
Uncertainty,  by  feveral  wife  and 
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learned  Men,  as  well  as  by  ma¬ 
ny  ignorant  and  malicious.  Mon¬ 
taigne  has  written  a  great  deal, 
and  very  ingenioufly,  upon  this 
Point  5  and  fome  (harp  Italians ; 
And  many  Phyficians  are  too 
free  upon  the  SubjeiT,  in  the 
Converfation  of  their  Friends. 
But  as  the  noble  Athenian  In- 
fcription  told  Demetrius  ;  That 
He  was  in  fo  much  a  God,  as 
He  acknowledged  Himfelf  to  be 
a  Man :  So  we  may  fay  of  Phy- 
licians,  that  they  are  the  grea¬ 
ter,  in  fo  much  as  they  know 
and  confefs  the  W eaknefs  of  their 
Art.  ’Tis  certain  however,  that 
the  Study  of  Phyfick  is  not  at- 
chieved  in  any  eminent  Degree, 
without  very  great  Advancements 
in  other  Sciences  :  So  that  what¬ 
ever  the  Profeflion  is,  the  Pro- 
feffors  have  been  generally  very 
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much  edeemed  upon  that  Ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
Art,  as  the  mod  learned  Men  of 
their  Ages  ;  and  thereby  lhared 
with  the  two  other  great  Fro- 
fellions  in  thofe  Advantages  mod; 
commonly  valued,  and  mod  ea¬ 
gerly  purlued  5  Whereof  the  Di¬ 
vines  feem  to  have  had  the  mod 
Honour,  the  Lawyers  the  mod 
Money,  and  the  Phyficians  the 
mod  Learning.  I  have  known  in 
my  time,  at  lead  five  or  fix,  that 
befides  their  general  Learning, 
were  the  greated  Wits  in  the 
compafs  of  my  Converfation. 
And  whatever  can  be  faid  of  the 
Uncertainty  of  their  Art,  or  Dif- 
agreement  of  its  Profeffors  5  They 
may,  I  believe,  confidently  un¬ 
dertake  5  That  when  Divines  ar¬ 
rive  at  Certainty  in  their  Schemes 
.  of  Di  yinity  ;  or  Lawyers  in  thofe 

of 
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of  Law  5  Or  Politicians  in  thofe 
of  Civil  Government :  The  Phy¬ 
sicians  will  do  it  likewife  in  the 
Methods  and  Pradhce  of  Phy- 
fick  :  And  have  the  Honour  of 
finding  out  the  univerfal  Medi¬ 
cine,  at  leaft  as  foon,  as  the 
Chymifts  fhall  the  Philofophers 
Stone. 

The  great  Defects  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Science,  feem  to  me  chief¬ 
ly  ,  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Profeffors  Application,  ( ef- 
pecially  fince  Galena  time )  run¬ 
ning  fo  much  upon  Method, 
and  fo  little  upon  Medicine  5 
and  in  this  to  have  addicted 
themfelves  fomuch  toCompofi- 
tion,  and  negle&ed  too  much 
the  Ufe  of  Simples,  as  well  as 
the  Enquires  and  Records  of 
Specifick  Remedies.  /- f 
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Upon  this  OccaSion,  I  have 
Sometimes  wondred,  why  a  Re¬ 
gistry  has  not  been  kept  in  the 
Colledges  of  PhySicians,  of  all 
fuch  as  have  been  invented  by 
any  ProfeSTors  of  every  Age, 
found  out  by  Study  or  by  Chance, 
learned  by  Enquiry,  and  appror 
ved  by  their  Practice  and  Ex¬ 
perience.  This  would  fupply 
the  want  of  Skill  and  Study  : 
Arts  would  be  improved  by  the 
Experience  of  many  Ages,  and 
derived  by  the  Succeflion  of  An¬ 
cestors.  As  many  ProfeSIions  are 
tied  to  certain  Races  in  feveral 
Nations,  fo  this  of  PhySick  has 
been  in  feme  5  by  which  Parents 
were  induced  to  the  Cares  of 
improving  and  augmenting  their 
Knowledge,  as  others  do  their 
Estates  ;  becaufe  they  were  to 
defeend  to  their  Posterity,  and 

not 
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;iot  die  with  themfelves,  as  Learn¬ 
ing  does  in  vulgar  Hands.  How 
many  Methods  as  well  as  Reme¬ 
dies  are  loft,  for  want  of  this 
Cuftom  in  the  Courfe  of  Ages  ! 
and  which  perhaps  were  of  grea¬ 
ter  Effect,  and  of  more  common 
Benefit  than  thofe  that  fucceed- 
ing  in  their  Places,  have  worn 
out  the  Memory  of  the  former, 
either  by  Chance  or  Negligence, 
or  different  Humours  ofPerfons 
and  Times. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were 
four  Things  much  in  ufe,  where¬ 
of  fome  are  fo  far  out  of  Practice 
in  ours,  and  other  late  Ages,  as  to 
be  hardly  known  any  more  than 
by  their  Names :  Thefe  were. 
Bathing ,  Fumigation ,  Frittion , 
and  Jaftation.  The  firft,  though 
not  wholly  difufed  amongft  us, 
yet  is  turned  out  of  the  Service 
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of  Health,  to  that  of  Pleafure  ; 
but  may  be  of  excellent  Effedt 
in  both.  It  not  only  opens  the 
Pores,  provokes  Sweat,  and  there¬ 
by  allays  Heat  5  fupples  the 
Joints  and  Sinews  5  unwearies 
and  refrefhes  more  than  any 
thing,  after  too  great  Labour 
and  Exercife  :  But  is  of  great 
Effedt  in  fome  acute  Pains,  as  of 
the  Stone  and  Cholick  5  and  dif- 
pofes  to  Sleep,  when  many  o- 
ther  Remedies  fail.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  all  good  Ef- 
fedts  of  any  Natural  Baths  may 
be  imitated  by  the  Artificial,  if 
compofed  with  Care  and  Skill 
of  able  Naturalifts  or  Phyfi- 
cians. 

Fumigation ,  or  the  Ufe  of 
Scents,  is  not,  that  I  know,  at 
all  pradtifed  in  our  Modern  Phy- 
fick,  nor  the  Power  and  Virtues 
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of  them  confidered  among  us. 
Yet  they  may  have  as  much  to 
do  good,  for  ought  I  know,  as 
to  do  harm,  and  contribute  to 
Health  as  well  as  to  Difeafes  5 
which  is  too  much  felt  by  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  that  are  Infectious, 
and  by  the  Operations  of  fome 
Poifons  that  are  received  only 
by  the  Smell.  How  reviving  as 
well  as  pleating  fome  Scents  of 
Herbs  or  Flowers  are,  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  all:  How  great  Virtues 
they  may  have  in  Difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  Head,  is  known  to 
few5  but  may  be  eafily  conje¬ 
ctured  by  any  thinking  Man. 
What  is  recorded  of  Democritus , 
is  worth  remarking ,  upon  this 
Subject  5  That  being  fpent  with 
Age,  and  juft  at  the  Point  of 
Death  :  and  His  Sifter  bewailing, 
that  He  fttould  not  live  till  the 
!  Feaft 
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Fe^jft  of  Ceres,  which  was  to  be 
kept  three  or  four  Days  after  $ 
He  called  for  Loaves  of  new 
Bread  to  be  brought  Him,  and 
with  the  Steam  of  them  under 
His  Nofe,  prolonged  His  Life 
till  the  Feaft  was  paft,  and  then 
died.  Whether  a  Man  may  live 
fome  time,  or  how  long,  by  the 
Steam  of  Meat,  I  cannot  tell  : 
But  the  Juftice  was  great,  if  not 
the  Truth,  in  that  Story  of  a 
Cook,  who  obferving  a  Man  to 
ufe  it  often  in  His  Shop,  and 
asking  Money  becaufe  He  con- 
fcifed  to  fave  his  Dinner  by  it  5 
was  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  the 
chinking  of  his  Coin.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  that  walking  in  a  long  Gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Indian  Houfe  at  Am- 
fterdam,  where  vaft  Quantities  of 
Mace,  Cloves,  and  Nutmegs 
were  kept  in  great  open  Chefts, 
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ranged  all  along  one  fide  of  the 
Room  5  I  found  fomething  fo 
reviving  by  the  perfumed  Air, 
that  I  took  notice  of  it  to  the 
Company  with  me,  which  was 
a  great  deal  ;  and  they  all 
were  fenfible  of  the  fame  EffeCt. 
Which  is  enough  to  fhew  the 
Power  of  Smells  and  thek  Ope¬ 
rations,  both  upon  Health  and 
Humour. 

FriSlion  is  of  great  and  excel¬ 
lent  Ufe,  and  of  very  general  Pra¬ 
ctice  in  the  Eaftern  Countries,  ef- 
pecially  after  their  frequent  Bath¬ 
ings  :  It  opens  the  Pores,  and 
is  the  beft  way  of  all  forced  Per- 
fpiration  5  is  very  proper  and  efi 
feCtual  in  all  Swellings  and  Pains 
of  the  Joints,  or  others  in  the 
Flelh,  which  are  not  to  be  drawn 
to  a  Head  and  break:  ’Tis  a 
Saying  among  the  Indians,  that 

none 
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none  can  be  much  troubled  with 
the  Gout,  who  have  Slaves  e- 
nough  to  Rub  them  :  And  is 
the  belt  Naturall  Account  of 
fome  Stories,  I  have  heard  of 
Perfons,  who  were  faid  to  cure 
feveral  Difeafes  by  Stroaking. 

J attations  were  ufed  for  fome 
Amufement  and  Allay  in  great 
and  conftant  Pains ;  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  that  Intranquility  which  at  - 
tends  molt  Difeafes,  and  makes 
Men  often  impatient  of  lying 
ftill  in  their  Beds.  Belides,  they 
help  or  occafion  Sleep,  as  we 
find,  by  the  common  Ufe  and 
Experience  of  rocking  froward 
Children  in  Cradles,  or  dandling 
them  in  their  Nurfes  Arms.  I 
remember  an  old  Prince  Maurice 
of  Naffau ,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Hammocks  in  Bra~ 
zil ,  and  ufed  them  frequently 
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all  His  Life  after,  upon  the  Pains 
he  fuffered  by  the  Stone  or  Gout $ 
and  thought  He  found  Eafe, 
and  was  allured  to  fleep  by  the 
conftant  Motion  or  Swinging  of 
thofe  airy  Beds  5  which  was  af¬ 
fixed  by  a  Servant,  if  they  mo¬ 
ved  too  little,  by  the  Springs  up¬ 
on  which  they  hung. 

In  JBgypt  of  old,  and  at  this 
time  in  Barbary ,  the  general  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cures  in  mod  Difeafes, 
is  by  burning  with  a  hot  Iron  : 
So  as  the  Bodies  of  their  Slaves 
are  found  often  to  have  many 
Scars  upon  them,  remaining  of 
thofe  Operations.  But  this  and 
other  Ufes  and  Effects’  of  Fire, 
I  have  taken  Notice  enough  of, 
in  an  Eifay  upon  the  Indian  Cure 
by  Moxa  in  the  Gout. 

The  antient  Native  Irijlj,  and 
the  Americans ,  at  the  Time  of 
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thefirft  European  Difcoveries  and 
Gonquefts  there,  knew  nothing 
of  Phyfick  beyond  the  Virtues 
of  Herbs  and  Plants.  And  in  this 
the  mod  poliih’d  Nation  agrees 
in  a  great  meafure  with  thofe 
that  were  e (teemed  molt  barba¬ 
rous  5  and  where  the  Learning 
and  Voluptuoufnefs  are  as  great 
as  were  the  native  Simplicity  and 
Ignorance  of  the  others.  For  in 
China ,  though  their  Phyficians 
are  admirable  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Pulfe,  and  by  that,  in  dif- 
covering  the  Caufes  of  all  inward 
Difeafes ;  yet  their  Practice  ex¬ 
tends  little  further  in  the  Cures, 
beyond  the  Methods  of  Diet, 
and  the  Virtues  of  Herbs  and 
Plants,  either  inwardly  taken,  or 
outwardly  applied. 

In  the  Courfe  of  my  Life,  I  have 
often  p!eas’d,or  entertain’d  my  fclf 
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with  obferving  the  various  and 
fantaftical  Changes  of  the  Difeafes 
generally  complained  of 3  and  of 
the  Remedies  in  common  Vogue  5 
Which  were  like  Birds  of  Paf- 
fage,  very  much  feen  or  heard 
of  at  one  Seafon ,  and  difap- 
aeared  at  another,  and  common- 
.  y  fucceeded  by  fome  of  a  very 
different  Kind.  When  I  was  ve¬ 
ry  young,  nothing  was  fo  much 
feared  or  talkt  of  as  Rickets  a- 
mong  Children,  and  Confump- 
tions  among  young  People  of 
both  Sexes.  After  thefe,  the  Spleen 
came  in  play,  and  grew  a  for¬ 
mal  Difeafe :  Then  the  Scurvy, 
which  was  the  general  Com¬ 
plaint,  and  both  were  thought 
to  appear  in  many  various  Guifes. 
After  thefe,  and  for  a  time,  no¬ 
thing  was  fo  much  talkt  of  as 
the  Ferment  of  the  Blood ;  which 
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paffed  for  the  Caufe  of  all  forts 
of  Ailments,  that  neither  Phy- 
ficians  nor  Patients  knew  well 
what  to  make  of.  .  And  to  all 
thefe,  fucceeded  Vapours  j  which 
ferve  the  fame  Turn,  andfur- 
nifh  Occafion  of  Complaint  a- 
mong  Perfons,  whofe  Bodies  or 
Minds  ail  fomething,  but  they 
know  not  what :  And  among 
the  Chineses  would  pafs  for  Mills 
of  the  Mind,  or  Fumes  of  the 
Brain,  rather  than  Indifpofitions 
of  any  other  Parts.  Yet  thefe 
employ  our  Phylicians,  perhaps 
more  than  other  Difeafes  :  Who 
are  fain  to  humour  fuch  Pa¬ 
tients  in  their  Fancies  of  be¬ 
ing  ill  5  and  to  prefcribe  fome 
Remedies  for  fear  of  lofing  their 
Practice ;  to  others,  that  pretend 
more  Skill  in  finding  out  the 
Caufe  of  Difeafes,  or  Care  in  ad- 
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vifing  Remedies,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  Patients  find  any 
Effedt  of,  befides  fome  Gains  to 
one,  and  Amufement  to  the  o- 
ther.  This,  I  fuppofe,  may  have 
contributed  much  to  the  Mode 
of  going  to  the  Waters  either 
cold  or  hot,  upon  fo  many  Oc- 
cafions,  or  elfe  upon  none,  be¬ 
fides  that  of  Entertainment  5  and 
which  commonly  may  have  no 
other  EfFedt  And  ’tis  well  if 
this  be  the  worfl  of  the  frequent 
Ufe  of  thofe  Waters  ,  which 
;  though  commonly  Innocent,  yet 
are  fometimes  dangerous,  if  the 
Temper  of  the  Perfon,  or  Caufe 
of  the  Indifpofition  be  unhappi¬ 
ly  miftaken,  efpecially  in  People 
of  Age. 

As  Difeafes  have  changed 
Vogue ,  fo  have  Remedies  in 
my  Time  and  Obfervation.  I 
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remember  at  one  time,  the  takin 
of  Tobacco,  at  another,  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  warm  Beer;  proved  for 
Univerfal  Remedies.  Then  (wal¬ 
lowing  of  Pebble-Stones,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Faulconers  curing 
Hawks.  One  DocTor  pretend¬ 
ed  to  help  all  Heats  and  Fea- 
vers,  by  drinking  as  much  cold 
Spring- Water  as  the  Patient  could 
bear.  At  another  time  (wallow¬ 
ing  a  Spoonful  of  Powder  of 
Sea-bifquet  after  Meals,  was  in¬ 
fallible  for  all  Indigeftion,  and 
fo  preventing  Difeafes.  Then 
Coffee  and  T ea  began  their  fuc- 
ceffive  Reigns.  The  Infufion  or 
Powder  of  Steel  have  had  their 
Turns  $  and  certain  Drops  of 
feveral  Names  and  Compofiti- 
ons.  But  none  that  I  find,  have 
eftablilhed  their  Authority,  either 
long  or  generally,  by  any  con- 
r- 1 .  •  -  '  •  •  •  Rant 
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dant  and  fenfible  SuccefTes  of 
their  Reign  :  But  have  rather 
pafTed  like  a  Mode,  which  every 
one  is  apt  to  follow,  and  finds 
the  mod  Convenient  or  Grace¬ 
ful  while  it  lads  5  and  begins 
to  didike  in  both  thofe  Refpedts 
when  it  goes  out  of  Falhion. 

Thus  Men  are  apt  to  play 
with  their  Healths  and  their  Lives 
as  they  do  with  their  Cloaths : 
Which  may  be  the  better  excu- 
fed,  fince  both  are  fo  tranfitory, 
fo  fubjecd  to  be  fpoiled  with 
common  Ufe,  to  be  torn  by  Ac¬ 
cidents,  and  at  bed,  to  be  fo 
foon  worn  out.  Yet  the  ufual 
Pra<5tice  of  Phyfick  among  us 
runs  dill  the  fame  Courfe,  and 
turns  in  a  manner  wholly  upon 
Evacuation,  either  by  Bleeding, 
Vomits,  or  fome  forts  of  Pur¬ 
gation  5  though  it  be  not  often 
1  M  4  agreed 
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agreed  among  Phyficians,  in  what 
Cafes  or  what  Degrees  any  of 
thefe  are  neceffary :  Nor  among 
other  Men,  whether  any  of  them 
are  neceffary  or  no.  Montagne 
queftions  whether  Purging  ever 
be  fo,  and  from  many  ingeni¬ 
ous  Reafons :  The  Chinefes  never 
let  Blood  :  And  for  the  other, 
’tis  very  probable  that  Nature 
knows  Her  own  Wants  and 
Times  fo  well,  and  fo  eafily  finds 
Her  own  Relief  that  way,  as  to 
need  little  Affiflance ,  and  not 
well  to  receive  the  common  Vio¬ 
lences  that  are  offered  Her.  I 
remember  three  in  my  Life  and 
Obfervation,  who  were  as  down¬ 
right  killed  with  Vomits,  as  they 
could  have  been  with  Daggers. 
And  I  can  (ay  for  my  felf,  up¬ 
on  an  Accident  very  near  mor¬ 
tal,  when  I  was  young,  that  fend¬ 
ing 
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ing  for  the  two  beft  Phyficians 
of  the  Town  3  the  fir  ft  prefcri- 
bed  me  a  Vomit,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  it  me  :  I  had  the 
Grace  or  Senfe  to  refufe  it , 
till  the  other  came  3  who  told 
me  if  I  had  taken  it,  I  could 
not  have  lived  half  an  Hour. 
I  obferved  a  Confult  of  Phyfi¬ 
cians  in  a  Feaver  of  one  of  my 
near  Friends,  perplexed  to  the 
Jaft  Degree  whether  to  let  Him 
Blood  or  no,  and  not  able  to 
refolve,  till  the  Courfe  of  the 
Difeafe  had  declared  it  felf,  and 
thereby  determined  them.  Ano¬ 
ther  of  my  Friends  was  fo  often 
let  Blood  by  His  firft  Phyfician, 
that  a  fecond  was  fent  for,  que- 
ftioned  whether  he  would  reco¬ 
ver  it :  The  firft  perfifted,  that 
Blood  mu  ft  be  drawn  till  fome 
Good  appeared  3  the  other  af¬ 
firmed. 
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firmed,  that  in  fuch  Difeafes  the 
whole  Mafs  was  corrupted,  but 
would  purify  again,  when  the 
Accident  was  part,  like  Wine  af¬ 
ter  a  Fermentation,  which  makes 
all  in  the  Veflel  thick  and  foul 
for  a  fcafon,  but  when  that  is 
paft,  grows  clear  again  of  it  felf. 
So  much  is  certain;  that  it  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
Temper  of  the  Patient,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Difeafe  in  its  firft 
Caufes,  upon  the  Skill  and  Care 
of  the  Phyfician,  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  thefe  Violences  up¬ 
on  Nature  are  neceflary  or  no  5 
and  whether  they  are  like  to  do 
Good  or  Harm. 

The  reft  of  our  common  Pra- 
&ice  confifts  in  various  Compo- 
fitions  of  innocent  Ingredients, 
which  feed  the  Hopes  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  and  the  Apothecary’s  Gains, 
-  '  -  '  •  '  but 
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but  leave  Nature  to  her  Courfe, 
who  is  the  Sovereign  Phyfician  in 
moft  Difeafesj  and  leaves  little 
for  others  to  do,  further  than  to 
Watch  Accidents  5  where  they 
know  no  Specifick  Remedies,  to 
prefcribe  Diets  ;  and  above  all, 
to  prevent  Disorders  from  the 
Stomach,  and  take  Care  that  Na¬ 
ture  be  not  employed  in  the 
Kitchin,  when  She  (hould  be  in 
the  Field,  to  refill  Her  Enemy : 
And  that  She  fhould  not  be  weak- 
ned  in  her  Spirits  and  Strength, 
when  they  are  mofl  neceflary  to 
fupport  and  relieve  Her.  ’Tis 
true,  Phyficians  mufl  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  their  Credit  with 
the  Vulgar,  if  they  (hould  often 
tell  a  Patient,  He  has  no  need 
of  Phyfick,  and  prefcribe  only 
Rules  of  Diet  or  common  Ufe  -y 
moft  People  would  think  they 

•  •  ’  had 
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had  loft  their  Fee.  But  the  firffc 
Excellence  of  a  Phyficians  Skill 
and  Care  is  difcovered,  by  re- 
folving,  whether  it  be  belt  in  the 
Cafe,  to  adminifter  any  Phyfick 
or  none,  to  truft  to  Nature  or 
to .  Art :  And  the  next  to  give 
fuch  Prefcriptions,  as  if  they  do 
no  Good,  may  be  fure  to  do  no 
Harm.  ,t  •  J 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  Uncer¬ 
tainties  of  Health  and  of  Phy- 
lick,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  in 
the  general  Courle  of  my  Life, 
and  of  many  Acute  Difeafes,  as 
well  as.  forne  Habitual,  trufted 
to  God  Almighty,  to  Nature,  to 
Temperance  or  Abftinence,  and 
the  Ufe  of  common  Remedies, 
either  vulgarly  known,  and  ap¬ 
proved  like  Proverbs  by  long 
Obfervation  and  Experience , 
either  of  my  own,  or  fuch  Per- 

fons 
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fons  as  have  fallen  in  the  way 
of  my  Obfervation,  or  Enqui- 


r  y. 

Among  the  Plants  of  our  Soil 
and  Climate  ;  thofe  I  efteem  of 
greateft  Virtue,  and  raoft  friend¬ 
ly  to  Health,  are,  Sage,  Rue , 
Saffron,  Aleboof,  Garlicky  and  El- 
day.  Sage  deferves  not  only  the 
juft  Reputation  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  in,  of  a  very  wholfom  Herb 
in  common  Ufes,  and  generally 
known  $  but  is  admirable  in  Con- 
fumptive  Coughs  3  of  which  I 
have  cured  fome  very  defperate, 
by  a  Draught  every  Morning  of 
Spring-Water,  with  a  Handful 
of  Sage  boiled  in  it,  and  conti¬ 
nued  for  a  Month.  I  do  not  que- 
ftion,  that  if  it  were  uled  as  Tea, 
it  would  have  at  leaft  in  all  kinds 
as  good  an  Effe<5t  upon  Health, 
if  not  of  fo  much  Entertainment 

to 
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to  the  T afte,  being  perhaps  not  fo 
agreeable.  And  I  had  reafon  to 
believe  when  I  was  in  Holland \ 
that  vaft  quantities  of  Sage  were 
carried  to  the  Indies  yearly,  as 
well  as  of  Tea  brought  over 
from  thofe  Countries  into  ours. 

Rue  is  of  excellent  Ufe  for  all 
IlndTes  of  the  Stomach,  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  cold  or  moift  Hu¬ 
mours  3  a  great  Digefter  and  Re- 
ftorerof  Appetite;  difpelsWind, 
helps  Perfpiration,  drives  out  ill 
Humours ;  and  thereby  comes 
to  be  fo  much  prefcribed,  and 
fo  commonly  uied  in  peftilent 
Airs,  and  upon  Apprehenfions  of 
any  Contagion.  The  only  Ill  of 
it  lies  in  the  too  much  or  to  fre¬ 
quent  Ufe,  which  may  leffenand 
impair  the  natural  Heat  of  the 
Stomach,  by  the  greater  Heat 
of  an  Herb  very  hot  and  dry  : 

And 
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And  therefore  the  Juice  made  up 
with  Sugar  into  fmall  Pills,  and 
fwallowed  only  two  or  three  at 
N  ghts  or  Mornings,  and  only 
when  there  is  Occafion,  is  the 
moil  innocent  Way  of  ufing 
it. 

Saffron  is  of  all  others  the  fa- 
fed  and  mod:  iimple  Cordial, 
the  greated  Reviver  of  the  Heart, 
and  Chearer  of  the  Spirits,  and 
cannot  be  of  too  common  ufe 
in  Diet,  any  more  than  in  Me¬ 
dicine.  The  Spirit  of  Saffron  is 
of  all  others  the  nobled  and  mod 
innocent,  and  yet  of  the  great- 
ed  Virtue.  I  have  known  it  re- 
dore  a  Man  out  of  the  very 
Agonies  of  Death,  when  left  by 
all  Phyficians  as  wholly  defpe- 
rate.  But  the  Ufe  of  this  and 
all  Spirits  ought  to  be  employ'd 
only  in  Cafes  very  urgent,  either 
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of  Decays  or  Pains.  For  all  Spi¬ 
rits  have  the  fame  Effect  with 
that  mentioned  of  Rue  5  which 
is,  by  frequent  Ufe  to  deftroy, 
and  at  laft  to  extinguilh  the  Na¬ 
tural  Heat  of  the  Stomach :  As 
the  frequent  drinking  Wine  at 
Meals  does  in  a  degree,  and  with 
Time  5  but  that  of  all  Strong 
Waters,  more  fenfibly  and  more 
dangeroudy.  Yet  a  long  Cuftom 
of  either  cannot  be  fuddenly  bro¬ 
ken,  without  Danger  too ;  and 
muft  be  changed  with  Time, 
with  leflening  the  Proportions 
by  Degrees,  with  fhorter  firft, 
and  then  with  longer  Internnf- 
fions. 

Ale  hoof y  or  Ground-Ivy ,  is  in 
my  Opinion  of  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  and  moft  general  Ufe  and 
Virtue  of  any  Plants  we  have 
among  us.  5Tis  allowed  to  be 

moft 
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mod  fovereign  for  the  Eyes,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  Frenzies,  either  taken 
inwardly,  or  outwardly  applyed. 
Befides,  if  there  be  a  Specified 
Remedy  or  Prevention  of  the 
Stone,  I  take  it  to  be  the  con- 
ftant  Ufe  of  Aleboof- Ale,  where¬ 
of  I  have  known  feveral  Experi¬ 
ences  by  others  3  and  can,  I  thank 
God,  alledge  my  own,  for  about 
ten  Years  part.  This  is  the  Plant 
with  which  all  our  Anceftors 
made  their  common  Drink,  when 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifiand  were 
efteemed  the  longeif  Livers  of 
any  in  the  known  World.  And 
the  Stone  is  faid  to  have  firft 
come  amongft  us,  after  Hops 
were  introduced  here,  and  the 
Stalenefs  of  Beer  brought  into 
Cuftom,  by  preferving  it  long. 
’Tis  known  enough,  how  much 
this  Plant  has  been  decry’d,  how 

N  gene- 
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generally  foever  it  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  thefe  Maritime  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts :  And  the  chief  Rea- 
fon ,  which  I  believe  gave  it 
Vo  gue  at  firft,  was  the  prefer- 
ving  Beer  upon  long  Sea-Voy¬ 
ages  5  But  for  common  Health, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  the  Ufe  of 
Heath  or  Broom,  had  been  of 
much  more  Advantage  ;  though 
none  yet  invented  of  fo  great 
and  general,  as  that  of  Alehoof  5 
which  is  certainly  the  greateft 
Clenfer  of  any  Plant  known  a- 
mong  us  :  and  which  in  old  Eng- 
glijh  ftgnified,  that  which  was 
neceffary  to  the  making  of  Ale  : 
The  common,  or  rather  uni- 
verfai  Drink  heretofore  of  our 
Nation. 

Garlic 4  has  of  all  our  Plants 
the  greateft  Strength ,  aft'ords 
mo  ft  Nourilhment,  and  fupplies 

moft 
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moft  Spirits  to  thofe  who  eat  lit¬ 
tle  Flelb,  as  the  poorer  People 
feldom  do  in  the  hotter,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  more  Eaftern  Cli¬ 
mates.  So  that  the  Labour  of 
the  World  feems  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Force  and  Virtue  of 
Garlicky  Leeks ,  and  Ofiions  5  no 
other  Food  of  Herbs  or  Plants 
yielding  Strength  enough  for 
much  Labour.  Garlicky  is  of 
great  Virtue  in  all  Cholicks,  a 
great  Strengthener  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  upon  Decays  of  Appetite, 
or  Indigeftion  :  And  I  believe, 
is  (if  at  leaft  there  be  any  Such) 
a  Specifick  Remedy  of  the  Gout. 
I  have  known  great  Teftimonies 
of  this  kind  within  my  Acquain¬ 
tance,  and  have  never  ufed  it 
my  felf  upon  this  occafion,  with¬ 
out  an  Opinion  of  fome  Succefs 
or  Advantage.  But  I  could  ne- 

N  2  ver 
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ver  long  enough  bear  the  Con- 
ftraint  of  a  Diet,  I  found  not 
very  agreeable  my  felf  $  and 
at  leaft  fancied,  offenfive  to  the 
Company  I  converfed  with.. 

Befides,  this  Difeafe  is  to  me 
fo  Hereditary,  and  come  into 
my  Veins  from  fo  many  Ance- 
ltors,  that  I  have  Reafon  tode- 
fpair  of  any  Cure  but  the  laft  3 
and  content  my  felf,  to  fence 
againft  it  by  Temperance  and 
Patience,  without  hopes  of  con¬ 
quering  fuch  an  inveterate  Ene¬ 
my.  Therefore  I  leave  the  Ufe 
of  Garlic/^  to  fuch  as  are  invei¬ 
gled  into  the  Gout,  by  the  Plea- 
1  u re  of  too  much  Drinking  ;  the 
ill  Eflfe<5ts  whereof,  are  not  more 
relieved  by  any  other  Diet,  than 
by  this  Plant,  which  is  fo  great 
a  Dryer  and  Opener,  efpeciaily 
by  Perfpiration-  Nor  is  it  lei's 

ufed 
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ufed  in  many  Parts  abroad,  as 
Phyfick,  than  as  Food.  In  feve- 
ral  Provinces  of  France ,  ’tis  ufu- 
al  to  fall  into  a  Diet  of  Garlicky 
for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks, 
upon  the  firft  frefh  Butter  of  the . 
Spring;  and  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  efteem  it  a  Prefervative  a- 
gainft  the  Difeafes  of  the  enfuing 
Year  :  And  a  Broth  of  Garlicky  or 
Onions ,  is  fo  generally  ufed  the 
next  Day  after  a  Debauch,  as  to 
be  called,  Soupe  a  I'yvroigne.  This 
is  enough  to  Ihewthe  Ufe,  as  well 
as  Virtues  of  this  Northern  Spice; 
which  is  in  mighty  Requeft  a- 
mong  the  Indians  themfelves,  in 
the  midft  of  fo  many  others,  that 
enrich  and  perfume  thofe  noble 
Regions. 

Eldar  is  of  great  Virtue  in  all 
Indifpofitions  arifing  from  a- 
ny  watry  Humours :  And  not 

N  3  only 
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only  the  Flowers  and  Berries, 
but  even  the  green  Bark  are  u- 
fed  with  Effect,  and  perhaps  e- 
quall  Succefs  in  their  feveral  Sea- 
fons.  I  have  been  told  of  fome 
great  Cures  of  the  Gout,  by 
the  fucceeding  Ufe  of  all  three 
throughout  the  Year  :  But  I  have 
been  always  too  Libertin  for  any 
great  and  long  Subjections,-  to 
make  the  Tryals.  The  Spirit  of 
Eldar  is  Sovereign  in  Cholicks  5 
and  the  ufe  of  it  in  general,  ve¬ 
ry  beneficial  in  Scurvies  and 
Dropfies  5  though  in  the  laft,  I 
efteem  Broom  yet  of  more  Vir¬ 
tue,  either  brewed  in  common 
Drink,  or  the  Allies  taken  in 
White-wine  every  Morning  : 
Which  may  perhaps  pafs  for  a 
Specifick  Remedy  5  whereof  we 
may  jiiftly  complain,  that  after 
fo  long  Experience  of  fo  learn- 

'  '  ed 
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ed  a  Profeffion  as  Phyfick,  we 
yet  know  fo  very  few. 

That  which  has  palled  of  later 
Years,  for  the  moft  allowed  in 
this  kind  ,  has  been  the  Quinqujn- 
na,  or  Jefuits  Power  in  Feavers, 
but  efpecialiy  Agues.  I  can  fay 
nothing  of  it  upon  any  Experi¬ 
ence  of  my  own,  nor  many 
within  my  Knowledge.  I  re¬ 
member  its  Entrance  upon  our 
Stage  with  fome  Difadvantage, 
and  the  Repute  of  leaving  no 
Cures,  without  Danger  of  worfe 
Returns.  But  the  Credit  of  it 
feems  now  to  be  eftablilhed  by 
common  Ufe  and  Prefcription, 
and  to  be  improved  by  new  and 
fingular  Preparations  5  whereof, 
I  have  very  good  and  particular 
Reafons  to  affirm,  that  they  are  all 
Amufements  and  ,  that  what 
Virtue  there: is  in  this  Remedy, 

N  4  lies 
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lies  in  the  naked  Simple  it  felf, 
as  it  comes  over  from  the  In-> 
dies,  and  in  the  Choice  of  that 
which  is  lead;  dried,  or  perilhed 
by  the  Voyage. 

The  next  Spccifick  I  eftecm 
to  be.  that  little  Infedl  called 
Millepedes  :  The  Powder  where¬ 
of  made  up  into  little  Balls  with 
frcfh  Butter,  I  never  knew  fail 
of  curing  any  fore  Throat :  It 
mu  ft  lie  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  and  melt  down  at  lei- 
fure  upon  going  to  Bed.  I 
have  been  allured  that  Dodfor 
Mayerne  ufcd  it,  as  a  certain  Cure 
for  all  Cancers  in  the  Breaft  3 
and  fhould  be  very  tedious  if  I 
Should  tell  here,  how  much  the 
Ufe  of  it  has  been  extolled  by 
feveral  within  my  Knowledge, 
upon  the  admirable  Effedfs  for 
the  Eyes,  the  Scuryy,  and  the 

Gout  5 

4  *7 
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Gout  :  But  there  needs  no  more 
to  value  it,  than  what  the  an- 
tient  Phyficians  .affirm  of  it  in 
thofe  three  Words  5 

Digerit,  Aperit,  Abflergit. 

It  Digefts,  It  Opens,  It  Gleanfes. 

For  Rheums  in  the  Eyes  and 
the  Head,  I  take  a  Leaf  of  To¬ 
bacco  put  into  the  Noftrils  for  an 
Hour  each  Morning,  to  be  a 
Specific!  Medicine  :  Or  Betany , 
if  the  other  be  too  ftrong  or 
offenfive.  The  Effedt  of  both 
is  to  draw  Rheums  off  the  Head, 
through  their  proper  and  natu¬ 
ral  Channel.  And,  old  Prince 
Maurice  of  Najfau  told  me,  He 
had  by  this  preferved  his  Eyes 
to  fo  great  an  Age,  after  the 
Danger  of  lofing  them  at  thirty 
Years  old  :  Andl  have  everfince 

ufcd 
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ufed  it  with  the  fame  Sucoefs, 
after  great  Rcafons  near  that 
Age  to  apprehend  the  Lofs  or 
Decays  of  mine. 

In  Times  and  Places  of  great 
Contagion,  the  ftrongeft  Prefer- 
vative  yet  known,  is  a  Piece  of 
Myrrhe  held  in  the  Mouth,  when, 
or  where  the  Danger  is  mod: 
apprehended  :  Which  I  have  both 
pradtifed  and  taught  many  o- 
thers  with  Succefs,  in  feveral  Pla¬ 
ces,  where  cruel  Plagues  have 
raged  :  Though  in  iuch  Cafes, 
after  all,  the  beft  and  fafeft  is 
to  run  away  as  foon  as  one  can. 
Yet,  upon  this  Occalion,  I  think 
Myrrhe  may  pafs  for  a  Specifick 
in  Prevention  5  and  may  for 
ought  I  know,  be  of  Ufe  in  Re¬ 
medies,  as  the  greateft  Enemy 
of  Corruption  5  which  is  known 
by  the  Ufe  of  Embalmings  in 
the  Eaft.  For 
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For  all  Illnelfes  of  Stomach, 
or  Indigeftions,  proceeding  from 
hot  and  (harp  Humours  3  to  which 
my  whole  Family  has  been  much 
fubjedt,  as  well  as  very  many 
of  my  Acquaintance  3  and  for 
which,  Powder  of  Crabs-Eyes 
and  Claws,  and  burnt  Egg-Shells 
are  often  prefcribed  as  Sweet- 
qers  of  any  iharp  Humours. 
I  have  never  found  any  thing  of 
much  or  certain  Effedt,  befides 
the,  eating  of  Strawberries,' com- 
mon  Cherries ,  white  Figs ,  foft 
Peaches ,  or  Grapes,  before  every 
Meal  during  their  Seafons  3  and 
when  thofe  are  part,  Apples  after 
Meals  5  but  all  muft  be  very 
ripe.  And  this  by  my  own  and 
all  my  Friends  Experience  who 
have  tryed  it,  I  reckon  for  a 
Specified  Medicine  in  this  111- 
nefs  fo  frequently  complained 
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of:  At  leaft,  for  the  two  firfl, 
I  never  knew  them  fail  5  and 
the  ufual  Quantity  is  about  for¬ 
ty  Cherries ,  without  fwallowing 
either  Skin  or  Stone.  I  obferve 
this  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Re- 
courfe  commonly  made  in  this 
Cafe  to  ftrong  Waters,  I  efteem 
very  pernicious,  and  which  ine¬ 
vitably  deftroys  the  Stomach 
with  frequent  Ufe.  The  beft, 
at  leaft,  moft  innocent  of  all  di- 
ftill’d  Liquors  is  MilkJWater , 
made  with  Balm ,  Carduus ,  Mint , 
and  Wor?nwood  j  which  has  many 
good  Effects  in  Ulnefles  of  the 
Stomach,  and  none  ill.  The  beft 
and  fafeft  ftrong  Water,  if  any 
be  fo,  for  common  Ufe,  I  e- 
fteem  to  be  that  made  of  Juni¬ 
per  Berries ,  efpecially  in  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Stone  and  Cholick. 

Of 
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Of  all  Cordials,  I  efteem  my 
Lady  Kent's  Powder  the  belt,  the 
moft  innocent,  and  the  moft  u- 
niverfal :  Though  the  common 
Practice  of  Phyfick  abounds  in 
nothing  more,  and  the  Virtue 
feems  to  be  little  elfe,  befides  an 
Allufion  of  the  Name  to  the 
Heart. 

Upon  the  Gout  I  have  writ 
what  I  had  known  or  pradtifed, 
in  an  Effay  of  Moxa  3  and  upon 
the  Spleen,  what  I  had  obfer- 
ved  in  a  Chapter,  upon  the  Dif- 
pofitions  of  the  People  in  the 
Netherlands.  I  lhall  only  add  for 
the  Help  of  my  Fellow-Suffe¬ 
rers  in  the  firft  3  that  befides  what 
is  contained  in  that  former  Ef- 
fay,  and  fince  thofe  Pains  have 
grown  more  diffufed,  and  lefs 
fixed  in  one  Point,  fo  as  to  be 
burned  with  Moxa ,  which  never 

failed 
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failed  of  giving  me  prefent  Eafe  5 
I  have  found  the  moft  Benefit 
from  three  Methods.  The  firft, 
is  that  of  moving  the  Joint  where 
the  Pain  begins ,  as  long  as  I 
am  able  in  my  Bed  5  which  I 
have  often  done,  and  counted 
five  or  fix  hundred  times  or  more, 
till  I  found  firft  a  great  Heat, 
and  then  Perfpiration  in  the  Part : 
The  Heat  fpends  or  difperfesthe 
Humour  within,  and  the  Perfpi¬ 
ration  drives  it  out :  And  I  have 
efcaped  many  Threats  of  ill  Fits 
by  thefe  Motions  :  If  they  .go 
on,  the  only  Poltice  or  Plaifter 
I  have  dealt  with,  is  Wool  from 
the  Belly  of  a  fat  Sheep,  which 
has  often  given  me  Eafe  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  little  time.  If  the  Pains  grow 
fharp,  and  the  Swellings  fo  dif- 
fufed,  as  not  to  be  burned  with 
Moxa ;  the  beft  Remedy  I  have 

found, 
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found,  is  from  a  Piece  of  Scarlet 
dipt  in  fcalding  Brandy,  laid  upon 
the  aftlidled  Part,  and  the  Heat 
often  renewed,  by  dropping  it 
upon  the  Scarlet  as  hot  as  can 
be  endured.  And  from  this  I 
have  often  found  the  fame  Sue- 
cefs  as  from  Moxa,  and  without 
breaking  the  Skin ,  or  leaving 
any  Sore. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place  of  the  Spleen,  I  lhall 
only  add  here  ,  that  whatever 
the  Spleen  is  5  whether  a  Difeafe 
of  the  Part  fo  called,  or  of  Peo¬ 
ple  that  ail  fomething,  but  they 
enow  not  v7hat  5  It  is  certainly 
a  very  ill  Ingredient  into  any 
other  Difeafe,  and  very  often 
dangerous.  For  as  Hope  is  the 
fovereign  Balfam  of  Life,  and  the 
beft  Cordial  in  all  Diftempers 
both  of  Body  or  Mind  3  fo  Fear, 

and 
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and  Regret,  and  melancholy  Ap- 
prehenfions,  which  are  theufual 
EflTecfts  of  the  Spleen,  with  the 
Diffractions,  Difquiets ,  or  at 
lead,  Intranquility  they  occafion, 
are  the  worft  Accidents  that  can 
attend  any  Difeafes ;  and  make 
them  often  mortal,  which  would 
otherwife  pafs,  and  have  had  but 
a  common  Courfe.  I  have  known 
the  moft  bufy  Minifters  of  State, 
moft  fortunate  Courtiers,  moft 
vigorous  Youths,  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  Virgins  in  the  Strength  or 
Flower  of  their  Age,  fink  un¬ 
der  common  Diftempers,  by  the 
Force  of  fuch  Weights,  and  the 
cruel  Damps  and  Difturbances 
thereby  given  their  Spirits  and 
their  Blood .  5  Tis  no  matter  what 
is  made  the  Occafion,  if  well 
improved  by  Spleen  and  melan¬ 
choly  Apprehenfions  :  A  difap- 

pointed 
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pointed  Hope,  a  Blot  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  a  Strain  of  Confcience, 
an  unfortunate  Love,  an  aking 
Jealoufy,  a  repining  Grief,  will 
ferve  the  Turn,  and  all  alike. 

I  remember  an  ingenious  Phy- 
fician,  who  told  me  in  the  Fa- 
natick  Times,  He  found  mod:  of 
His  Patients  fo  diffurbed  by 
Troubles  of  Confcience,  that 
He  was  forced  to  play  the  Di¬ 
vine  with  them,  before  He  could 
begin  the  Phyfician  :  Whofe 
greateft  Skill  perhaps  often  lies 
in  the  infufing  of  Hopes,  and 
inducing  fome  Compofure  and 
Tranquility  of  Mind  ,  before 
they  enter  upon  the  other  O- 
peradons  of  their  Art  •.  And 
this  ought  to  be  the  firft  Endea¬ 
vour  of  the  Patient  too  •  with- 
out  which,  all  other  Medicines 
may  lofe  their  Virtue. 
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The  two  great  Bleffings  of 
Life  are,  in  my  Opinion,  Health 
and  good  Humour  5  and  none 
contribute  more  to  one  another  5 
Without  Health,  all  will  allow 
Life  to  be  but  a  Burthen  5  and 
the  feveral  Conditions  of  For¬ 
tune  to  be  all  wearyfom,  dull, 
ordifagreeable  without  good  Hu¬ 
mour  :  Nor  does  any  leem  to 
contribute  towards  the  true  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Life,  but  as  it  ferves 
to  increafe  that  Treafure,  or  to 
preferve  it.  Whatever  other  Dif¬ 
ferences  are  commonly  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  feveral  Conditions 
ot  Fortune,  none  perhaps  will 
be  found  fo  true  or  fo  great,  as 
what  is  made  by  thofe  two  Cir- 
cumftances ,  fo  little  regarded 
in  the  common  Courfe  or  Per- 
iuits  of  Mortal  Men. 


Whe- 
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Whether  Long-life  be  a  Blef- 
fing  or  no,  God  Almighty  on¬ 
ly  can  determine,  who  alone 
knows  what  Length  it  is  like  to 
run,  and  how  ’tis  like  to  be  at¬ 
tended.  Socrates  uled  to  fay, 
that  ’twas  pleafant  to  grow  old 
with  good  Health  and  a  good 
Friend  5  and  He  might  have  Rea- 
fon.  A  Man  may  be  content 
to  live,  while  He  is  no  Trou¬ 
ble  to  Himfelf  or  His  Friends, 
but  after  that,  ’tis  hard  if  He  be 
not  content  to  die.  I  knew  and 
efteemed  a  Perfon  abroad,  who 
ufed  to  fay,  a  Man  mu  ft  be  a 
mean  Wretch,  that  ddired  to 
live  after  threefcore  Years  old. 
But  So  much  I  doubt  is  certain  > 
that  in  Life  as  in  Wine,  He  that 
will  drink  it  good,  muft  not 
draw  it  to  the  Dregs. 

O  2 
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Where  this  happens,  one  Com¬ 
fort  of  Age  may  be  ,  That, 
whereas  younger  Men  are  ufu- 
ally  in  Pain,  when  they  are  not 
in  Pleafure  5  Old  Men  find  a 
fort  of  Pleafure,  whenever  they 
are  out  of  Pain.  And  as  Young 
Men  often  lofe  or  impair  their 
prefent  Enjoyments,  by  raving 
after  what  is  to  come,  by  vain 
Hopes ,  or  fruitlefs  Fears  5  So 
Old  Men  relieve  the  Wants  of 
their  Age,  by  pleafing  Refledti- 
ons  upon  what  is  pall.  There¬ 
fore  Men,  in  the  Health  and  Vi¬ 
gour  of  their  Age,  Ihould  endea¬ 
vour  to  fill  their  Lives  with 
Reading,  with  Travel,  with  the 
bell  Converfation,  and  the  wor- 
thiell  Actions ,  either  in  their 
Publick  or  Private  Stations  5  that 
they  may  have  fomething  agree¬ 
able  left  to  feed  on,  when  they 
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are  Old,  by  pleafing  Remem¬ 
brances. 

Bur,  as  they  are  only  the  Clean 
Beafts  which  chew  the  Cud,  when 
they  have  fed  enough  5  fo  they 
mull  be  Clean  and  Virtuous 
Men,  that  can  reflect  with  Plea- 
fure  upon  the  part  Accidents  or 
Courfes  of  their  Lives.  Befides, 
Men  who  grow  old  with  good 
Senfe,  or  good  Fortunes,  and 
good  Nature,  cannot  want  the 
Pleafure  of  pleafing  others,  by 
affifting  with  their  Gifts,  their 
Credit,  their  Advice,  fuch  as  de- 
ferve  it  5  as  well  as  cheir  Care 
of  Children,  Kindnefs  to  Friends, 
and  Bounty  to  Servants. 

But  there  cannot  indeed  live 
a  more  unhappy  Creature,  than 
an  Ill-natured  Old  Man,  who 
is  neither  capable  of  receiving 
Pleafures,  nor  fenfible  of  doing 
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them  to  others ;  and  in  fuch  a 
Condition ,  ’tis  time  to  leave 
them.  jp  \1 

Thus  have  I  traced  in  this 
Lffay,  whatever  has  fallen  in 
my  Way  or  Thoughts,  to  ob- 
ferve  concerning  Life  and  Health, 
and  which  I  conceived  might 
be  of  any  Publick  Ufe,  to  be 
known  or  considered  :  The  Plain- 
nefs  wherewith  ’tis  written,  eafi- 
ly  {hews,  there  could  be  no  o- 
ther  Intention  :  And  it  may  at 
Ieaft  pafs  like  a  Darby ■  / hire  Charm, 
which  is  ufed  among  lick  Cat¬ 
tle,  with  thefe  Words  j  If  it  does 
thee  no  Good,  it  will  do  thee 
no  Harm.  .  '  J 

To  fum  up  all  ;  The  firft  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Health  and  Long-life,  is 
derived  from  the  Strength  of  our 
Race  or  our  Birth,  which  gave 
Occafion  to  that  Saying,  Gau- 
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deant  bent  nati :  Let  them  re¬ 
joice  that  are  happily  born.  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  not  in  our  Power 
to  govern  :  So  that  the  bell 
Cares  or  Provifions  for  Life  and 
Health  that  are  left  us,  confift 
in  the  difcreet  and  temperate 
Government  of  Diet  and  Exer- 
cife :  In  both  which,  all  Excefs 
is  to  be  avoided,  efpecially  in 
the  common  Ufe  of  Wine  : 
Whereof,  the  firft  Glafs  may  pafs 
for  Health,  the  fecond  for  good 
Humour ,  the  third  for  our 
Friends  3  But  the  fourth  is  for 
our  Enemies. 

For  Temperance  in  other 
kinds,  or  in  general,  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  its  Character  and  Virtues  in 
the  EfTay  of  Moxa ,  fo  as  to  need 
no  more  upon  that  Subject  here. 

When  in  default  or  defpight 
of  all  thefe  Cares ,  or  by  Ef- 
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fefts  of  ill  Airs  and  Seafons,  a- 
cute  or  ftrong  Difeafes  may  a- 
rife  ;  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
the  bed  Phyficians  that  are  in 
reach  5  whole  Succefs  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  Thought  and  Care, 
as  much  as  Skill.  Jn  all  Difeafes 
of  Body  or  Mind,  ’tis  happy 
to  have  an  able  Phyfician  for  a 
1  n  ti  ,  or  a  difcreet  Friend  for 
a  Phyfician  5  which  is  fo  great  a 
Blefling,  that  the  Wife  Man  will 
have  it  to  proceed  only  from  God, 
where  He  fays:  A  faithful  Friend 
is  the  Medicine  of  Life ,  and  He 
that  fears  the  Lord  fh all  find  Him, 
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LEARNING. 

I  Have  been  induced  by  fe¬ 
ver  a  1  Motives  to  take  a 
further  Survey  of  the  Con- 

troverfy  arifen  of  late  Years, 
concerning  the  Excellence  of 
Antient  or  Modern  Learning:. 

Firft 


C  ) 

Firft,  the  common  Intereft  of 
Learning  in  general,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  our  Universities;  and 
to  prevent  the  Difcouragement 
of  Scholars,  in  all  Degrees,  from 
reading  the  Antient  Authors , 
who  mull  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Foundation  of  all 
Modern  Learning,  whatever  the 
Superftrudtures  may  have  been. 
Next,  a  juft  Indignation  at  the 
Infolence  of  the  Modern  Advo¬ 
cates,  in  defaming  thofe  Fleroes 
among  the  Antients,  whofe  Me¬ 
mory  has  been  facred  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  fo  many  Ages  ;  as  Ho¬ 
mer,  Virgil ,  Pythagoras ,  Democri¬ 
tus,  &c.  This  I  confefs,  gave  me 
the  fame  kind  of  Horror  I  Ihould 
have  had,  in  feeing  fome  young 
barbarous  Goths  or  Vandals , 
breaking  or  defacing  the  admi¬ 
rable  Statues  of  thofe  antient  He¬ 
roes 
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roes  of  Greece  or  Rome,  which 
had  fo  long  preferved  their  Me¬ 
mories  honoured  and  almoft  a- 
dored,  for  fo  many  Generati¬ 
ons. 

My  laft  Motive  was,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Credit  of  our  Nation, 
as  others  have  done  that  of  the 
French ,  from  the  Imputation  of 
this  Injuftice  and  Prefumption 
that  the  Modem  Advocates  have 
ufed  in  this  Cafe.  For  which 
End,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  re¬ 
late  the  whole  State  of  thisCon» 

„  V  » '»  * 

trover  fy. 

It  is  by  themfelvesconfeft,  that 
till  the  new  Philofopy  had  got¬ 
ten  Ground  in  thefe  Parts  of  the 
World,  which  is  about  fifty  or 
fixty  Years  date,  there  were  but 
few  that  ever  pretended  to  ex¬ 
ceed  or  equal  the  Antients  5 
I  thofe  that  did,  were  only  fome 

Phy: 
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Phyficians,  as  Paracelfus  and  His 
Difciples,  who  introduced  new 
Notions  in  Phyfick,  and  new 
Methods  of  Practice,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Galenical  5  and  this 
chiefly  from  Chymical  Medicines 
or  Operations.  But  thefe  were 
not  able  to  maintain  their  Pre¬ 
tence  long  5  the  Credit  of  their 
Cures  as  well  as  their  Reafons 
foon  decaying  with  the  Novelty 
of  them,  which  had  given  them 
Vogue  at  firft. 

Des-Cartes  was  the  next  that 
would  be  thought  to  excel  the 
Antients,  by  a  new  Scheme  or 
Body  of  Philofophy,  which  I  am 
apt  to  think,  he  had  a  Mind  to 
impofe  upon  the  World,  as  No - 
Jhadamus  did  his  Prophefies,  on¬ 
ly  for  their  own  Amufement, 
and  without  either  of  them  be¬ 
lieving  any  of  it  themfefves  : 

1  For 
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For  Des-Cartes  among  his  Friends, 
allways  called  His  Philofophy, 
His  Romance.  Which  makes  it 
as  pleafant  to  hear  young  Scho¬ 
lars  poffeft  with  all  his  Notions, 
as  to  fee  Boys  taking  Amadk> 
and  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood ',  for 
true  Stories. 

The  next  that  fate  up  for  the 
Excellency  of  the  new  Learning 
above  the  old,  were  fome  of 
Grefham- Colledge,  after  the  In- 
ftitution  of  that  Society  by  King 
Charles  the  Second  :  Thefe  be¬ 
gan  eagerly  to  debate  and  per- 
fue  this  Pretence,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  French  Academy, 
who  took  up  the  Controversy 
more  at  large,  and  defcended 
to  many  Particulars :  Monfieur 
Fontenelle  gave  the  Academy  the 
Preference  in  Poetry  and  Orato¬ 
ry,  as  well  as  in  Philofopy  and 

Mathe- 
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Mathematicks  ;  and  Monfieur 
Perrault ,  in  Painting  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  as  well  as  Oratory  and 
Poetry  5  Petting  up  the  Bilhop  of 
Meaux  againft  Pericles  and  Thu¬ 
cydides  j  the  Bifhop  of  Niemes 
againft  Ifocrates ;  F.  Bourdelone 
againft  Nicias  5  Balfac  againft  Ci¬ 
cero  ;  Voiture  againft  Pliny  5  Boi - 
lean  againft  Horace  ;  an d  Corne¬ 
ille  againft  all  the  antient  and 
famous  Dramatick  Poets. 

About  five  or  fix  Years  ago, 
thefe  modern  Pretences  were  op- 
pofed,  in  an  Ejfay  upon  Antient  and 
Modern  Learning  5  And  the  Mif- 
cellanea  (whereof  that  Eftay  was 
a  Part)  being  tranflated  into 
French  ;  the  Members  of  that  A- 
cademy  were  fo  concerned  and 
alhamed,  that  a  Stranger  fhould 
lay  fuch  an  Infamy  upon  fome 
of  their  Society,  as  Want  of 

Re-” 
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Reverence  for  the  Antients,  and 
the  Prefumption  of  preferring  the 
Moderns  before  them  5  that  they 
fell  into  great  Indignation  againft 
the  few  Criminals  among  them  $ 
they  began  to  pelt  them  with  Sa¬ 
tyrs  arid  Epigrams  in  writing,  and 
with  bitter  Railleries  in  their  Dift 
courfes  and  Converfations  5  and 
led  them  fuch  a  Life,  that  they  foon 
grew  weary  of  their  ne\v-farigledv 
Opinions  5  which  had  perhaps 
been 'taken  up  at  fir  ft,  only'  to 
make  their  Court,  and  at  fecond 
hand  to  flatter  thofe  who  had 
flatter'd  their  King. 

Upon  the  Mifcellaneas  firft 
printing  in  Paris ,  Monfieur  Boi* 
leau  made  this  ftiort  Satyr, 

Quetqjiun  vint'  l  autre  jour  fe 
plaindre  au  Dieu  des  Vers 
Ql<  en  certain  lieu  de  V  Vnivers 

P  Von 
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Von  tr aite  ct  Auteurs  f raids,  de  Po~ 
etes  fteriles , 

Les  Homeres  &  les  Virgiles : 
Cela  ne  fauroit  etre,  l’ on  fe  moeque 
de  vous, 

Rep  it  Apollon  en  courroux ; 

Ou  pent  on  avancer  une  telle  inf  a- 
mie  ? 

EJl  ce  ches  les  Hurons,  ches  les 
Topinambous  ? 

Ceft  a  Paris.  C’eft  done  d  P  Hopi- 
tal  de  fous  5 

Non,  c  eft  au  Louvre  en  pleine  A- 
cademie.  ,  .  n 

Upon  the  fame  Occafion,  and 
about  the  fame  time,  Monfieur 
Racine  made  this  other,  which 
more  particularly  touched  Mon¬ 
fieur  Perrault,  as  the  firft  did 
Monfieur  Fontenelle. 
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D'ou  vient,  que  Cher  on ,  Platon , 
Virgile,  Homer e , 

Et  tons  ces  grands  Auteurs  que  l’ uni - 
vers  revere , 

Traduits  en  t>os  ecrits  nous  paroif- 
fent  fi  fots , 

Perrault  ?  C'ejl  qu  en  pretant  a  ces 
efprits  fub limes 

Vos  f aeons  de  parler,  vos  baffejfes , 
vos  rymesy 

Vous  les  fais  tons  pamtre  des  Per- 
faults i 

Some  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  took  the  Care  to  fend  thefe* 
and  other  fuch  Pieces  into  Eng¬ 
land  ,  and  other  Countries,  to 
clear  their  Reputation  from  the 
Slander  drawn  upon  them  by  two 
or  three  of  their  Body  5  and  treat¬ 
ed  the  Reverence  of  the  Antients 
as  fomething  Sacred,  and  the 
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Want  of  it,  as  Barbarous  and 
Prophane. 

Monfieur  Perraulti  to  efcape 
the  reft  of  this  Storm,  foonchan- 
ged  His  Party,  profefting.it  up¬ 
on  ail  Occasions  $  and  to  Shew 
the  Truth  of  his  Conversion, 
publiih’d  among  other  fmall 
Pieces,  the  Dialogue  in  Homer 
between  Hetlor  and  Andromache , 
which  He  had  tranlUted  into 
French ,  and  prefented.to  the  A- 
cademy,  March  the  \d  1 6$$,  af¬ 
ter  a  Speech  made  them  upon 
this,  Subjecft,  wherein  are  thefe 
Lines;  both  the  Verfes  and  the 
Speech,  being  fince  printed  to¬ 
gether.  V  ...  .  '  idl 

Whatever  Care  I  have  taken 
‘c  to  praife  Homer  upon  all  Oc- 
cafions,  and  to  acknowledge 
<c  Him  for  the  moft  excellent, 
the  vafteft,  and  the  nobleft 

Genius 
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ft  Genius,  that  has  ever  been  in 
“  Poefy  5  Yet,  becaufe  I  had  ta- 
“  ken  the  Liberty  of  remarking 
“  fome  Defaults  in  His  Works, 
“  Men  have  rifen  up  againft  me, 
“  as  if  1  had  committed  fome 
“  HighTreafon:  And  that  which 
“  ought  to  have  been  regarded 
“  but  as  the  Part  of  a  Gramma- 
“  rian,  has  been  taken  up  as  an 
“  audacious  Enterprize,  \rhich 
“  deferved  all  the  Scorn  and  In-* 
“  dignation  of  Pamajfus . 

“  Now,  that  I  may  not  be  be- 
“  lieved  to  have  fo  ill  a  Taft, 
“  as  to  be  infenfible  of  the  Beau- 
<c  ties  of  this  excellent  Poet,  and 
“  to  admire  what  is  admirable  in 
“  Him  ,  I  have  tranflated  one 
“  of  the  fineft  Paftages  of  his 
4‘  Iliades  :  I  thought,  if  the  Pro- 
IC  teftations  I  have  fo  often  made, 
to  honour  the  Author  of  this 
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Poem  ,  could  not  perfwade 
the  World  3  yet  this  Tranfla- 
tjon  might  do  it  ,  fince  it  is 
certain,  that  one  would  not 
“  take  the  Pains  to  tranflate  into 
French  a  Piece  of  Greeks  Poe- 
fy,  unlefs  one  extreamly  e- 
V  fteemed  it. 

By  this  it  appears,  with  what 
Indignation  and  Scorn  this  new 
Opinion  of  our  Modern  Admi¬ 
rers,  has  been  ufed  in  France  5 
and  how  penitent  a  Recantation, 
Monfieur  Perrault  thought  fit 
to  make  for  his  former  Errors. 
So  as  thofe,  who  have  fince  fol¬ 
lowed  and  defended  him,  or  his 
firft  Opinions,  feem  to  have  been 
decoyed  into  the  Net  by  ano¬ 
ther  Duck,  that  flew  away  as 
foon  as  they  were  caught.  There¬ 
fore  the  late  Objections  againft 
that  Effay,  and  in  favour  of  the 
"  . •'  '  '  '  "  '  '  'Mo- 
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Moderns,  feem  to  have  been 
writ,  without  any  Intelligence  of 
what  palled  at  Paris  before,  or 
about  that  time  5  having  had  the 
ill  Fortune  to  be  deferred  in 
France ,  and  not  countenanced  , 
that  I  know  of,  in  England.  For 
the  learned  Author  of  the  Anti- 
deluvian  World ,  though  mod 
concerned  in  that  ElTay  upon  this 
Subje<5t,  has  been  fo  far  from 
defending  this  new  Alfertion , 
that  he  has  lince  publilhed  his 
Archaeologist ,  and  therein  Ihewn 
both  his  great  Knowledg  and 
Elteem  of  the  antient  Learning  $ 
and  proved  thereby,  that  who¬ 
ever  knows  it,  mull  efteem  it  : 
And  left  fuch  Modern  Advocates 
for  an  Evidence  of  the  contrary, 
that  whoever  defpifes  it,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  new,  does  not 
know  it. 

V  4 


The 
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The  Modeyp  Advocate?  to  de- 
tlroy  the  Monuments  of  antient 
Learning,  firft  think  it  ncctlla- 
ry  to  thcw,  what  mean  contemp¬ 
tible  Men  were  the  Founders  of 
it,  and  /all  foul  upon  Pythago¬ 
ras,  the  fe.ven  Sages,  Emgedocle$3 
and  Democritus. 

For  Pythagoras ,  they  are  fo 
gracious  as  to  give  him  fome 
quarter,  and  allow  him  to  be 
a  wifer  Man  than  the  Fools  a- 
mong  whom  he  lived,  in  an  ig¬ 
norant  Age  and  Country  :  In 
fhort,  they  are  content  he  fhould 
pafs  for  a  Lawgiver,  but  by  no 
means,  £pr  a  Philpfopher.  Now 
the  gopd  Judgment  (hewn  in  this 
wife  Cenfure  of  fo  great  a  Man, 
will  eafily  appear  to  all  that 
know  him.  Pythagoras  was  indeed 
deb  red,  to  frame  the  Ififtitutions 
of  a  Civil  State  in  a  Imajl  Town 
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of  Italy ,  where  he  lived  5  but  that 
he  had  the  Misfortune  to  perifh 
by  a  Sedition,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  he  had  formed :  So  that  there 
remain  no  Records  or  T races  of 
any  of  his  Civil  Inftitutions. 
Whereas  on  the  other  fide,  he 
has  in  all  Ages,  from  his  own  till 
our  time,  by  all  learned  Nations 
and  Perfons,  even  Chriftians  as 
well  as  Pagans,  been  efteemed 
the  Prince  of  Pbilofophers  5  and 
to  have  excell’d  in  all  Natural 
and  Moral  Knowledg,  as  well 
as  Civil  and  Mathematical :  From 
him  Socrates  derived  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Vertue  and  Morality,  as 
well  as  Plato ,  both  thefe,  and 
mod  of  his  Natural  Speculati¬ 
ons  :  Nor  was  the  Memory  of 
any  other  Philofopher  fo  ado¬ 
red  by  all  his  Followers:  Nor 
any  of  their  Inftru&ions  fo  fuc* 

cesful. 
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eesful,  in  forming  the  Lives  of 
the  raoft  excellent  Men,  where¬ 
of  three  were  bred  up  toge¬ 
ther  under  a  Pythagorean  Phi- 
lofopher  at  Thebes ,  who  were 
not  excelled  by  any  others  of 
their  own,  nor  perhaps  fucceed- 
ing  Ages  5  which  were  Epaminon- 
das,  Pelopidas ,  and  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

To  difcredit  all  the  Fountains 
from  which  Pythagoras  is  faid  to 
have  drawn  his  admirable  Know- 
ledg  5  they  cannot  guefs ,  to 
what  Purpofe  he  Ihould  have 
gone  to  Velphos,  nor  that  Apollo’s 
Prieftefles  there,  Ihould  have  been 
famous  for  difcovering  Secrets 
in  Natural  or  Mathematical  Mat¬ 
ters,  or  Moral  Truths  :  In  this 
they  difcover  their  deep  Know- 
ledg  of  Antiquity,  taking  the 
Oracle  of  Delpbos  to  have  been 

ma- 
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managed  by  fome  frantick  or 
fanatick  Wenches  ;  whereas  the 
Pythias  there,  were  only  Engines 
managed  by  the  Priefts  of  Pel- 
phos,  who  like  thofe  of  Mgypt , 
were  a  Colledge  or  Society  of 
wife  and  learned  Men,  in  all  forts 
of  Sciences  5  though  the  Ufe  of 
them  was  in  a  manner  wholly 
applied  to  the  Honour  and  Ser¬ 
vice  of  their  Oracle.  And  we 
may  guefs  at  the  reft,  by  the  laft 
High  Prieft  we  know  of  at  Pel- 
phos,  I  mean  Plutarch ,  the  beft 
and  moft  learned  Man  of  his 
Age,  if  we  may  judg  by  the 
Writings  he  has  left.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  without  the  fage 
Councils,  the  wife  Anfwers,  or 
ingenious  and  ambiguous  Eva- 
fions  of  thefe  Pelphick,  Priefts, 
that  the  Credit  of  that  Oracle 
Ihould  have  continued  for  fo 

1  \  .  5  T  *  ■  •'  .  v  •<  j  ■  -  ■ , 
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Jong  a  Courfeof  Time,  as  from 
the  Age  of  the  Argonauts ,  (and 
how  much  before ,  no  Man 
knows)  to  the  latter  End,  at  leaft, 
of  Trajan  s  Reign,  wherein  Plu¬ 
tarch  writ  :  And  how  great  the 
Credit  was,  wherein  that  Oracle 
was  preferved  by  the  wife  Con¬ 
duct  of  their  Priefts,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  vafl  Riches 
which  were  there  heaped  up , 
from  the  Offerings  of  all  the 
Grecian,  and  fo  many  diftant 
Nations.  For  before  the  Seifure 
made  of  the  Temple  at  Delphos 
by  the  Phoceans,  they  were  re¬ 
ported  by  fomeantient  Authors, 
to  have  been  as  great  as  thofe 
which  Alexander  found  in  the  Pa¬ 
laces  and  Treafufies  of  the  Kings 
of  Perfia  •  and  tis  agreed,  that 
the  Phoceans,  to  pay  their  Ar¬ 
mies  in  the  Sacred  War,  made 

bold 
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bold  at  once  with,  fuch  a  Part 
of  thofe  Treafures,  as  amount¬ 
ed  to  above  ten  thoufand  Ta¬ 
lents.. 

Lhave  been  fometimes  apt’  to^ 
think,  from  the  prodigious  Thun¬ 
ders,  and  Lightnings,  and  Storms, 
by  which  this  Temple  is  (aid, 
in  the  bed;  antient  Authors,  to 
have  been  defended  from  the 
Perfians  and  the  Gauls  5  that  the. 
Priefts  of  De/pbos  had  fome  ad¬ 
mirable  Knowledg  of  that  kind, 
which  was  called  Magical  5  or 
that  they  knew  the  .Ufe  and  Force- 
of  Gun- powder,  fo  many  Ages 
lince,  and  referved  it,  as  they 
did  the  EfFeiTs  of  all  their  Sci¬ 
ences,  for  the  Service  of  their 
God  :  Nor  if  it  were  fo,  would 
it  be.ftranger,  that  fuch  an  In¬ 
vention  fhould  have  been  found 
out  then  by  the  Priefts  of  Del- 

phos 
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pbos ,  than  that  it  was  fo  of  late, 
by  a  poor  German  Fryer. 

For  the  feven  Sages,  who  are 
treated  like  the  wife  Men  of 
Gotham,  and,  I  doubt  by  Such, 
as  are  alike  acquainted  with 
both  5  I  (hall  fay  nothing  in 
their  Defence,  but  direct  the 
Reader  to  the  Eflay  it  felf. 

For  Empedocles  and  Demo¬ 
critus  ,  I  confefs,  the  Modern 
Advocates  could  not  have  done 
their  Caufe  or  themfelves  more 
right ,  than  in  chufing  thefe 
two  great  Men  of  the  Antients, 
after  Thales  and  Pythagoras , 
for  the  Objects  of  their  Scorn  5 
for  none  among  them  had  e- 
ver  fo  great  Efteem,  and  almoft 
Veneration  as  thefe  four.  The 
two  laft  were  the  Heads  or 
Founders  of  the  Ionick.  and  Ita- 
lick.  Se<5ts  of  Philofophers  5  and 

brought 
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brought  not  only  Altronomy 
and  Mathematicks,  but  Natural 
and  Moral  Philofophyfirlt  among 
the  Grecians  ;  whom  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  Homers  time,  to  have 
been  as  barbarous  as  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  governed  by  nothing  but 
Will  and  Pallion,  Violence,  Cru¬ 
elty,  and  fottilh  Superliition. 

Empedocles  was  the  Glory  and 
the  Boalt  of  Sicily  $  and  of  whom 
his  Countryman  Diodorus,  who 
was  molt  particular  in  the  Sto¬ 
ry  of  all  that  was  wonderful  in 
that  Ifland,  fays,  that  the  Birth 
of  Empedocles  had  been  Glory 
enough  to  Sicily ,  though  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  great  or  excellent,  had 
been  produced  there.  He  was 
an  admirable  Poet,  and  thought 
even  to  have  approached  Homer , 
in  a  Poem  he  writ  of  Natural 
Philofophyj  and  from  which,  A- 

rijiotle 
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njtole  is  believed  to  have  drawri 
the  Body  of  his,  fo  much  fol¬ 
lowed  afterwards  in  the  World; 
He  firft  invented  the  Att  of  Cu¬ 
ratory,  and  the  Rules  of  it.  He 
was  an  admirable  Phyfician,  and 
itopt  a  Plague  at  Agrigentum ,  by 
the  Difpofal  of  Fires*  which  pur¬ 
ged  the  Air.  He  performed  fuch 
Cures  of  defperate  Difeafes,  that 
for  this,  and  his  foretelling  ma¬ 
ny  flrange  Events,  his  Citizens 
would  have  given  him  Divine 
Honours.  He  had  fo  much  Cre¬ 
dit  in  his  State,  that  he  changed 
the  Form  and  Number  of  their 
great  Council  5  and  was  offered 
the  Principality-*  of  Agrigentuvi^ 
but  refufed  it  3  being  as  excel¬ 
lent  in  his  Morals,  as  in  all  other 
Sciences. 

Democritus  was  the  Founder  of 
that  Sedt,  which  made  fo  much 

Noife 
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Noife  afterwards  in  the  World, 
under  the  Name  of  Epicurus  5 
who  owed  him  both  his  Atoms 
and  his  Vacuum  in  his  Natural 
Philofophy,  and  his  Tranquility 
of  Mind  in  his  Morals  ;  He 
fpent  a  vaft  Patrimony  in  Perfuit 
of  Learning,  by  his  Travels,  to 
learn  of  the  Magi  in  Chaldtea,- 
the  Priefts  in  JEgypt,  as  far  as 
thofe  of  Meroe,  and  the  Gymnofo- 
phifts  of  India*  He  was  admira¬ 
ble  in  Phyfick,  in  the  Know- 
led  g  of  Natural  Caufes  and  E- 
vents  :  He  left  many  Writings 
in  all  Sorts  of  Sciences  5  where¬ 
of  one,  Of  the  World ,  was  fold 
for  an  hundred  Talents :  And 
’tis  obvious  to  guefs  at  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  the  reft  by  that  of  this 
one :  For  it  may  be  prefumed 
with  Appearance  enough  ,  that 
what  Perfon  foever  has  written 
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one  excellent  Book,  will  never 
write  an  ill  one  5  as  on  t’other 
fide,  whoever  has  writ  and  pub- 
liihed  one  fooliihBook,  will  ne¬ 
ver  write  a  good  one.  If  we 
knew  nothing  of  Democritus,  but 
from  that  excellent  JEpiltle  of 
Hippocrates  to  Demagetus,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Wifdom  of  De- 
'  mocritus,  and  the  Folly  of  the  Ab- 
derites  5  the  Teftimony  of  one  fo 
great  Man,  might  have  left  fome 
little  Refpetfl  for  the  other.  But 
this  is  a  juft  Return  upon  him, 
after  two  thoufand  Years  5  De¬ 
mocritus  laughed  at  the  World, 
and  our  Modern  Learned  laugh 
at  Democritus. 

I  think,  the  Excellency  of  the 
Antient  or  Modern  Sciences, 
may  be  further  concluded,  from 
the  Greatnefs  and  Excellency  of 
thofe  Effedh,  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced 
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daced  by  thofe  Caufes  5  and  to 
this  End,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
Defcribe ,  or  rather  Tranfcribe 
out  of  the  bell;  antient  Authors 
the  Accounts  that  are  left  us, 
of  the  Walls  of  Babylon ,  with 
the  Palace  and  Temple  of  Be- 
lus,  built  by  the  Ajfyrians.  The 
Town  and  Fortrefs  of  Ecbatani 
by  the  Medes.  The  City  and  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Perfepolis,  by  the  Perfiatis. 
The  Pyramids  and  Obelisks  of 
/Egypt ,  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
there,  with  the  Lake  and  Laby¬ 
rinth  of  Mceris.  The  Colojfus  of 
Rhodes-  The  Station  for  two 
hundred  Galhes  at  Carthage  $ 
built  upon  two  hundred  Arches 
in  the  Sea,  with  Galleries  over 
them,  to  hold  their  Stores.  The 
Amphitheatres  and  Aqueducts  at 
Rome.  The  Bridge  ol  Trajan 
oyer  the  Danube.  The  Seven 

(>  2  Towers 
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Towers  at  Byzantium,  when  it 
was  taken  and  ruined  by  Seve- 
rus 3  built  with  fuch  admirable 
Art,  that  any  Words  fpoken  at 
the  firft,  were  convey’d  from  one 
to  t’other,  till  the  very  laid,  tho’ 
all  at  diftances  between  them. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  Produ¬ 
ctions  of  the  Antients,  tho’  per¬ 
haps  as  little  valued  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  as  their  Worthies  5  yet  I 
confefs,  are  beyond  my  Com¬ 
prehension,  how  they  could  be 
e (tec ted,  without  fome  other  Ma¬ 
thematical  Skill  and  Engins,  than 
have  been  fince  known  in  the 
World. 

I  might  add  upon  the  Subject 
of  Naval  Fabrick,  wherein  we 
feem  molt  juftly  to  have  Advan¬ 
tage  3  the  two  prodigious  Ships 
or  Gallies  built,  the  one  by  Hi- 
ero  at  Syracuse ,  and  fent  from 

thence 
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thence  into  ARgypt  5  wherein  were 
not  only  contained  all  Apart¬ 
ments  for  a  Prince’s  Palace  and 
Attendants  5  but  a  Garden  with 
natural  Flowers  and  Fruits,  and 
Fifh-ponds,  and  other  ufual  Or¬ 
naments  of  great  Palaces.  The 
other  was  built  by  Ptolomy  Phi- 
lop  a  ter  at  Alexandria  5  and  be- 
fides  Room  for  the  King’s  Court, 
Attendants ,  and  Guards,  con¬ 
tained  four  thoufand  Men  at  the 
Oar. 

I  might  further  relate  from 
the  mod;  credited  Authors,  thofe 
long  and  ftupendious  Defences, 
that  were  made  at  Tyre ,  againft 
all  the  Forces  of  Alexander  5  at 
Rhodes ,  againft  Demetrius  j  and 
at  Syracufe  againft  the  Roman  Pow¬ 
ers,  by  the  foie  Force  of  Ma¬ 
thematical  Skill  and  Engins  5 
which  raifed  fuch  vaft  Weights 

Q.  3  into 
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into  the  Air,  with  fuch  Eafe,  and 
directed  their  Fall  with  luch  Cer¬ 
tainty,  as  might  have  almoft  gi¬ 
ven  Credit  to  that  bold  Word 
of  Archimedes,  }  Give  vie  but  where 
to  fiavd  firm ,  and  l  will  remove  the 
Earth. 

But,  ’tis  enough  to  give  thefe 
Inftances,  of  the  wonderful  Ef¬ 
fects  and  O Derations  of  the  An- 

i 

tienc  Sciences,  and  thereby  Oc- 
caiion  of  Enquiry,  and  I  am 
fure,  Entertainment,  to  fuch  as 
are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  fince  the 
Modern  Advocates  yield,  though 
very  unwillingly,  the  Preemi¬ 
nence  of  the  Antients  in  Poetry, 
Oratory,  Painting,  Statuary,  and 
Architecture  5  I  ihall  proceed  to 
examine  the  Account  they  give  of 
thofe  Sciences,  wherein  they  af¬ 
firm  the  Moderns  to  excel!  the 

i 1  >  **  $  i  a 
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Antients  5  whereof  they  make 
the  chief  to  be,  the  Invention 
ot  Inftruments  5  Chymiftry  5  A- 
natomy  5  Natural  Hiftory  of  Mi¬ 
nerals,  Plants,  and  Animals;  A- 
Ifronomy,  and  Opticks ;  Mufick ; 
Phyfick  ;  Natural  Philofophy  ; 
Philology,  and  Theology  :  Of 
all  which,  I  fball  take  a  Ihort 
Survey.  v  V  v  7  7  7  7  v 

Here  it  is  fuppofed,  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Antients  and  Moderns 
in  the  Sciences  laft  mentioned,  was 
to  have  been  compared ;  But,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Author  defigned  to  have 
gone  through  fuch  a  Work.  Himfelf, 
or  intended  thefe  Papers  only  for 
Hints  to  fome  body  elfe  that  de fired 
them,  is  not  known. 

After  which  the  reft  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  written  in  his  own  Hand,  as 
before. 
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Though  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
jectured  ,  from  the  wonderful 
Productions  of  the  Antients , 
how  great  their  Sciences  were, 
efpecially  in  the  Mathematicks ; 
which  is  of  ail  other  the  moft 
valuable,  to  the  Ufe  and  Bene¬ 
fit  of  Mankind :  vet  we  have 

i  jj 

all  the  Teftimonies  befides,  that 
can  be  given  ,  of  the  Height 
they  were  at  among  the  A Egypti¬ 
ans ,  from  the  ingenuous  Con- 
fcffions  of  the  Greek.  Authors, 
as  well  as  from  the  Voyages  that 
were  made  into  ./Egypt ,  Phoeni¬ 
cia ,  Babylon ,  and  even  the  Indies , 
by  thofe  who  were  allowed  for 
the  greateft  among  the  Greek.  Law¬ 
givers  and  Philofophers  3  where¬ 
of  fo  diftindt  an  Account  has 
been  given  in  that  EBay  of  the 
Is/lijcellanea  (already  mentioned,) 

upon 
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upon  Antient  and  Modern  Learn¬ 
ing  :  But  the  Modern  Advo¬ 
cates  can  believe  nothing  of  it, 
becaufe  we  know  none  of  the 
Records  of  Hiilories  of  thofe 
Nations  remaining,  but  what  was 
left  us  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  con¬ 
clude  the  Infancy  of  the  Mgyp- 
tia?is  in  other  Sciences,  becaufe 
they  left  no  Account  of  their 
own  Hiflory,  or  the  Reigns  of 
their  Kings. 

I  might  content  my  felf  with 
what  has  been  already  made  fo 
plain  in  this  Matter,  by  (hew¬ 
ing,  how  thofe  antient  Eaftern 
Nations  were  generally  with¬ 
out  Learning,  except  what  was 
poifeft  by  the  Priefts,  and  pre- 
ferved  as  facred  in  their  Col¬ 
leges  and  Temples  5  fo  that 
when  thofe  came  to  be  ruined, 
their  Learning  was  fo  too.  It 
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has  been  alfo  demonftrated  in 
the  fame  Eftay,  how‘all  the  Traces 
and  Memorials  of  Learning  and 
Story,  may  be  loft  in  a  Nation, 
by  the  Conqueft  of  barbarous 
People,  great  Plagues,  and  great 
Inundations  5  and  for  Inftance  5 
how  little  is  known  in  Ireland ', 
of  what  is  fo  generally  believed, 
of  Learning  having  flourilhed 
there.  And  how  little  we  ftiould 
know,  even  of  antient  Greece  or 
Italy,  or  other  Parts  of  Europe, 
and  Afia ,  if  the  two  learned 
Languages  of  Greeks  and  Latin 
had  not  been  preferved ,  and 
continued  in  Credit  and  in  Ufe 
among  the  few  Pretenders  to  a- 
ny  fort  of  Learning,  in  thofe 
Parts  of  the  World,  upon  the 
Ravages  and  Deftrucftions  in 
them,  by  the  barbarous  Nor¬ 
thern  Nations. 

' '  *  * 
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But  to  put  this  Matter  paft 
Difpute,  I  fhall  Ihew  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  when  and  how,  the 
Antient  Learning  decay’d  in  thofe 
Nations  where  it  lb  much  flou- 
rilhed,  in  the  Height  of  their 
Empires  5  and  fell  or  declined 
with  the  Lofs  of  their  Liberties, 
or  Subjection  to  new  Conque¬ 
rors. 

I  will  not  determine ,  from 
what  Antiquity  of  Time,  Learn¬ 
ing  flourifh’d  among  the  /Egyp¬ 
tians  or  Ajfyrians  5  becaufe  thefe 
Moderns  will  not  allow  the  plain¬ 
ed:  Accounts  given  us  by  the 
belt  Greek,  and  Latin  Authors, 
of  the  Duration  of  thofe  Em¬ 
pires,  tho’  not  contrary  to  the 
Periods  allowed  us  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  :  But  the  Reafons  they  give 
for  not  believing  them,  feem  too 
wreak  and  frivulous  to  be  taken 

notice 
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notice  of :  As  firft,  That  we  have 
no  Account  of  the  Ajfyrian  Kings 
in  Scripture,  till  Tiglath- Pilefer, 
and  others  5  whereas,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  take  no  notice  of  the  Sto- 
tory,  of  either  / Egyptians ,  Ajfyri- 
ans ,  Tyrians ,  or  Sydonian  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  as  they  had  atfome 
certain  times,  a  Relation  to  the 
Affairs  of  the  Jews  or  their  Com¬ 
mon-wealth.  And  as  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  fucceeded  with  fo  many 
learned  Men,  that  have  fpent 
their  whole  Time  and  Pains,  to 
agree  the  Sacred  with  the  Pro¬ 
fane  Chronology,  (not  to  except 
Sir  John  Marfham’s  great  Indu¬ 
ff  ry  )  fo  I  never  expebt  to  fee  it 
done  to  any  Purpofe.  Their 
pext  Reafon  is,  becaufe  we  have 
no  Account  of  the  Actions 
of  fo  many  Ajfyrian  Kings,  as 
are  reckoned  from  S  emir  amis 
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to  Sardanapalus  5  they  cannot 
conceive,  that  their  Lives  were 
part  m  their  Palaces,  and  the  En¬ 
tertainments  of  Leifure  and  Plea- 
fure  ,  during  the  uninterupted 
Felicity,  as  well  as  vaff  Extent 
of  their  Empire,  beyond  the  De¬ 
fires  of  encreafing,  or  the  Fears 
of  Iofing  any  part  of  it,  while 
the  excellent  Orders  at  firft  efta- 
blifhed,  were  obferved  5  and  there¬ 
by,  as  well  as  by  their  Princes 
fcldorn  appearing  out  of  their 
vaft  Palaces  and  Paradifes,  (or 
Gardens  and  Parks  about  them) 
the  Adoration  of  thofe  Kings 
was  preferved  among  their  Sub- 
jeiffs. 

Now  I  confefs,  a  Man  of  an 
eafy  and  quiet  Temper,  might 
be  allowed,  hardly  to  imagine, 
what  Kings  in  fuch  a  Poflure  of 
Fortune  and  Power  fhould  do, 

more 
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more  than  to  preferve  the  Order 
and  Quiet  of  their  Kingdoms  5 
or  how  they  ihould  furnifh  their 
Ages  with  more  Story,  than  of 
their  Magnificence  in  their  Build¬ 
ings  and  Treafures  5  Nor  do  we 
find  much  more  recorded,  of 
Solomons  long  and  happy  Reign 
among  the  Jews  :  Nor  are  they, 
in  the  Mifcellanea ,  employed  in 
Gardening  all  that  time,  though 
the  firft  Accounts  of  Gardening 
are  there  deduced  from  Ajfyria. 
But,  fuppofe  thofe  idle  Kings, 
befides  the  Entertainments  of 
Luxury  and  Pleafure,  fhould  have 
[pent  their  Time  ( or  what  lay 
upon  their  Hands)  in  Chymiftry, 
in  Anatomy,  in  the  Stories  of 
Plants  and  Animals  5  in  Opticks 
and  Philology  5  in  fuch  Specula¬ 
tions  as  the  Royal  Society  en¬ 
tertain  themfelves  and  the  World 

with  5 
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with  5  or  in  converfing  with  their 
Magi,  or  other  learned  Men :  I 
hope  it  cannot  be  denyed,  but 
Princes  might  pafs  their  Lives  in 
fuch  Entertainments ,  without 
bloody  and  violent  Actions,  that 
make  the  Subject  of  common 
Hiftory. 

And  yet  who  knows,  but  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  there  were  too,  in  the 
Courfe  of  thofe  Empires,  during 
thofe  Ages ;  but  the  Records  of 
them  loft,  with  their  other  Sci¬ 
ences,  further,  than  fome  Me¬ 
mory  and  lhort  Accounts  given 
us  by  the  few  Greek  Authors  that 
we  have  now  remaining.  Vix- 
ere  fortes  ante  Agameiftnona. 

The  antient  Ajfyrian  Learning 
which  had  run  to  long  a  Courfe 
of  Time,  and  grown  to  fo  great 
a  Height  in  the  Colleges  or  So¬ 
cieties  of  their  Magi,  or  CbaUce- 

ans , 
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ans,  began  to  decay  upon  the 
Conqueft  of  that  Empire,  firft  by 
the  Medes,  and  afterwards  by  Cy¬ 
rus  and  his  Perfians,  who  were  then 
a  fort  of  barbarous  Nation,  that 
knew  nothing,  beyond  what  they 
had  learned  and  pradrifed,  from 
the  Civil  or  Military  Inftituti- 
ons  of  Cyrus ,  a  wife  Lawgiver 
as  well  as  great  Captain ,  and 
thereby  ,  the  Founder  of  that 
mighty  Kingdom.  But  the  laft 
and  fajal  Blow,  given  to  that  an- 
tient  Learning,  was  in  the  time 
of  Darius Father  of  Xerxes,  .  who 
with  the  reft  of  the  Perfians , 
fpighted  at*  the  Magi,  upon  the 
Ufurpation  of  the  Crown  by  one 
of  their  number,  (that  counter¬ 
feited  a  younger  Son  of  Cyrus  af¬ 
ter  the  Death  of  Cambyfes,)  when 
he  came  to  be  fetled  in  that 
Throne,  endeavour’d  to  abolifh, 

not 
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not  only  their  Learning  and 
Credit,  but  their  Language  too, 
by  changing  the  old  Ajfyrian  Cha¬ 
racters,  and  introducing  thofe  of 
Perfia ,  which  grew  to  be  the 
common  Ufe  of  that  whole  Em- 

,  ‘  i  ..  -  t  i  ,  •  • 

pire. 

Under  the  firft  and  fecond  Race 
of  thefe  Perfian  Kings,  the  Geni¬ 
us  of  that  Nation  being  whol¬ 
ly  military,  their  Conqueftswere 
indeed  vaftly  extended,  beyond 
the  Bounds  of  the  Ajfyrian  Em¬ 
pire,  by  fubduing  Lydia,  the  lef- 
fer  Afia ,  and  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  of  AEgypt,  which  had  ever 
been  a  Rival  of  the  Ajfyrian 
Greatnefs :  But  during  the  Suc- 
ceftions  of  this  Monarchy,  all 
Learning  was  fo  loft  among 
them,  that  no  certain  Records 
were  preferved,  either  or  Actions 
or  of  Times,  under  the  Races  of 

R  the 
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the  Ajfyrian  Kings :  So  as  the  firfi 
Period  of  Story  which  remains 
in  any  prophane  Authors,  feems 
to  begin  with  Cyrus  :  And  all  be¬ 
fore  his  Birth,  is  fo  obfcure,"  fo 
varioufly  reported,  or  fo  ming¬ 
led  with  Fable  and  Truth,  that 
no  found  or  certain  Judgment 
can  be  fixed  upon  them,  what¬ 
ever  Paias  have  been  employ’d  to 
reconcile  them.  For  all  other 
Sciences,  they  were  in  a  manner 
extinguish’ d  during  the  Courfe 
of  this  Empire,  excepting  only 
a  Smatter  of  Judicial  Aftrology, 
by  which ,  under  the  Name  of 
Chaldeans ,  fome  of  that  Race 
Jong  amazed  ignorant  and  cre¬ 
dulous  People. 

But  upon  the  Sun-fet  of  this 
ancient  Ajjyrian  Learning,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn  in  Greece ,  with  the 
Growth  and  flourishing  of  the 

Athe- 
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Athenian  State,  by  whofe  Navi* 
gations  and  Traffic!:,  feveral  No¬ 
ble  Wits  among  them  and  the 
reft  of  the  Grecians,  entered  in¬ 
to  Commerce  with  the  JEgyp- 
tians  and  Phoenicians ;  and  from 
them  or  their  Priefts,  drew  the 
firft  Rudiments  of  thofe  Sciences, 
which  they  brought  into  Greece, 
and  by  which,  they  grew  fo  re¬ 
nowned  in  their  own  and  after 
Ages.  Such  were  Solon ,  Pytha¬ 
goras,  Democritus ,  Plato,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  5  whofe  Lives  and  Voy¬ 
ages  into  thofe  Eaftern  Regions, 
we  are  lefs  acquainted  with,  by 
the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Books,  and 
the  Injuries  of  devouring  Time. 

The  Learning  of  the  /Egypti¬ 
ans,  whenever  it  began,  contr 
nued  in  great  Height  and  Ad¬ 
miration  of  their  Neighbours, 
till  the  Reign  of  Neffanebus  3 

R  2  when. 
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when  after  a  Revolt  of  the  JE- 
gyptians  from  the  Perfian  Empire, 
which  laffed  and  profpered  in 
two  or  three  Kings  Reigns ;  one 
of  the  Artaxerxes  fubdu’d  JE- 
gypt,  and  this  laft  of  the  JEgyp- 
tian  Kings  3  Reduced  the  whole 
Kingdom  to  the  Perfian  Obedi¬ 
ence  5  but  enraged  at  their  Re¬ 
bellion  and  obftinate  Refinance, 
executed  his  Conqueft  with  fuch 
Rage,  that  befides  infinite  Slaugh¬ 
ters,  he  razed  many  of  their  Ci¬ 
ties,  and  the  Walls  of  them  all  5 
ruined  their  Temples,  deftroyed 
or  difperfed  their  Priefts,  and 
the  Archives  or  Records  of  thofe 
famous  Colleges,  and  whatever 
of  them  he  thought  fit  to  pre- 
ferve,  he  carried  away  with  him 
into  Perfia. 

This  happened  during  the 
Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedoti, 
;  and 
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and  gave  a  fatal  Period  to  the 
antient  ^Egyptian  Learning,  and 
Sciences.  After  which  Time,  we 
know  of  no  Voyages  made  by 
the  Greek,  Philofophers  into  JE- 
gypt ,  upon  that  Search  5  but  Pla¬ 
to  was  the  laft  of  Renown,  that 
undertook  that  Voyage,  who  li¬ 
ved  and  was  in  Mgypt ,  not  long 
before  this  cruel  Revolution. 

’Tis  true,  the  Grecian  Races 
of  Kings,  afterwards  in  AEgypt, 
called  Ptolomyes ,  during  the  Qui¬ 
et  and  Felicity  of  many  Reigns, 
endeavoured  all  they  could,  the 
Reftoration  of  Learning  among 
them,  by  Countenance,  and  all 
forts  of  Encouragement  to  their 
Priefts  that  remained,  and  by  the 
Collection  of  that  vaft  Library 
at  Alexandria  :  But  the  Learning 
and  Science  of  the  old  / Egyptian 
Priefts  was  never  recovered  ; 
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and  that  profefled  by  the  new, 
was  turned  to  Superftition  and 
Myftery,  Initiations,  and  Expia¬ 
tions,  the  procuring  or  foretel- 
ing  Events  by  myftical  Sacrifi¬ 
ces,  or  magical  Operations,  which 
lafted  indeed  to  Adrian’s  time, 
but  without  Credit  or  Efteem, 
among  the  wifer  Part  of  the 
World. 

The  fame,  or  rather  a  greater 
Defolation,  than  that  of  TEgypt 
in  the  time  of  Neftanebus,  was 
made  of  the  Sidonians,  and  their 
whole  City  and  Territory,  by  the 
fame  Artaxerxes ,  in  his  Paffage 
from  Per  fin  to  JEgypt,  upon  the 
Rebellion  of  that  City.  The  like 
happened  to  Tyre,  upon  the  cru¬ 
el  Conquefl  by  Alexander  the 
Great ,  of  that  famous  City. 
(Though  the  antient  Tyre  that 
flood  upon  the  Continent  had 
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been  ruined  long  before.)  And 
with  the  Ruin  of  thefe  two,  pe¬ 
riled  the  Phoenician  Learning, 
which  had  flounfhed  there  for 
fo  many  Ages,  and  no  Account 
left  us  of  them,  befides  what  re¬ 
mains  in  the  very  few  antient 
Greek,  or  Latin  Books  that  are 
preferved  among  us.  How  few 
they  are  indeed,  may  be  very 
juftly  bewailed,  the  Compafs  of 
them  extending,  but  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  to  that  of 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  was 
about  four  hundred  Years  $  and 
yet  the  number  of  thofe,  written 
in  that  Period,  and  preferv’d  to 
our  Age,  is  more  to  be  deplo¬ 
red.  But  I  fhall  not  enter  in¬ 
to  Search  ,  of  the  Caufes  or 
Times  of  the  lofs  of  fo  many  of 
the  reft,  as  we  find  mentioned 
by  Diodorus ,  Origen ,  Athenacus ,  or 

R  q.  others, 
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others,  whereof  fome  were  not 
Jong  before  Conftantine.  And  it 
is  recorded,  that  the  young  Em¬ 
peror  Gordian  was  ib  gieat  a 
Lover  of  Learning,  that  in  his 
fhort  Reign  he  colledied  a  Li- 
brary  of  fixty  two  thoufand  Vo¬ 
lumes  5  but  what  became  of  them, 
or  when  fo  many  Monuments 
of  the  antient  Learning  were 
loft,  i  cannot  undertake  to  find 
out  :  Only  ’tis  certain,  that  be¬ 
tides  infinite  numbers  of  Greek. 
Hiftories  and  Poets,  thofc  of  all 
the  fcveral  Sedts  of  Philofophers 
are  loft,  befides  what  has  been 
preferved  of  Plato  and  Arifto- 
tle. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  how 
hardly  the  modern  Advocates 
part  with  their  own  Conceffions 
to  the  Antients,  in  Poetry  and 
Eloquence  5  and  upon  What  ju¬ 
dicious 
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dicious  Grounds  they  detratrt: 
from  them  in  the  firft,  and  con- 
teft  with  them  in  the  other. 

They  allow  indeed  the  Sweet* 
nefs  of  the  Greeks  Poetry  to  be 
inimitable,  but  attribute  it  whol¬ 
ly  to  the  Language ,  and  the 
Sounds  and  Syllables  that  com* 
pofe  it.  They  might  as  well  fay, 
the  Excellence  of  Picture  comes 
from  the  Beauty  of  the  Colours  5 
and  of  Statuary,  from  the  Fine- 
nefs  of  the  Marble  ;  whereas  a 
common  Hand  with  the  fineft 


Colours  in  the  World,  can  paint 
nothing  better  than  a  Sign-Port  : 
and  the  drawing  of  a  Hand  in 
blac'k  and  white,  may  be  of  ten 
times  more  Art  and  Value,  as 
well  as  Beauty,  than  a  common 
Picture,  though  never  fo  finely 
coloured.  'Tis  the  fame  thing 
in  Poetry  5  the  Language  is  but 

the 
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the  colouring  $  ’tis  the  Concept 
tion,  the  Invention,  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  that  give  the  Life  and 
Spirit ,  as  well  as  Beauty  and 
Force,  to  a  Poem.  And  I  defire 
to  know,  whether  any  of  the  Greeks 
Poets ,  that  writ  after  the  end 
of  the  Ptolomy  s  Race  in  JEgyft, 
are  at  all  comparable  to  thofe 
that  writ  before ;  yet  we  have 
but  too  many  of  them  left  us  to 
make  the  Comparifon. 

Upon  the  Subjetffc  of  Elo¬ 
quence,  they  will  have  it,  that 
Padre  Paolos  Council  of  Trent , 
and  Comines’s  Memoires,  are  e- 
qual  to  Herodotus  and  Livy  5  and 
fo  would  S  trad  a  be  too,  if  he 
were  but  impartial.  This  is  ve¬ 
ry  wonderful,  if  it  be  not  a  Jefl:  $ 
for  Padre  Paolo,  he  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  greateft  Genius  of 
his  Age,  and  perhaps  of  all  the 
;  Moderns, 
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Moderns,  as  appears  in  hisothre 
Writings,  as  well  as  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  5  which  is  indeed  no 
Hiflory  of  any  great  Actions, 
but  only  an  Account  of  a  long 
and  artificial  Negotiation,  be- 
tweeen  the  Court  and  Prelates  of 
Rome,  and  thofe  of  other  Chri- 
flian  Princes  :  So  that  I  do  not 
fee,  how  it  can  properly  be  filled 
an  Hiflory 3  the  Subject  whereof 
are  great  Actions  and  Revolu¬ 
tions  :  And  by  all  the  antient 
Criticks  upon  Hiflory,  the  firfl 
Part  of  the  Excellence  of  an  Hi- 
florian,  is  the  Choice  of  a  no¬ 
ble  and  great  Subjedt,  that  may 
be  worth  his  Pains. 

For  Philip  de  Coniines ,  none  e- 
ver  call’d  it  a  Hiflory 3  nor  he 
himfelf,  other  than  Memoires  ; 
nor  does  either  the  Subjedt  de- 
ferve  it,  or  the  Author  3  who  is 

valued 
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valued  only  for  his  great  Truth 
of  Relation,  and  Simplicity  of 
Stile. 

There  are  three,  which  I  do 
not  conceive  well,  how  they  can 
be  brought  into  the  number  of 
Sciences ;  which  are,  Chymiftry, 
Philology,  and  Divinity. 

For  that  part  of  Chymiftry, 
which  is  converfant  in  difcover- 
ing  and  extracting  the  Virtue 
of  Metals,  or  other  Minerals, 
or  of  any  Simples,  that  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  with  Succefs,  for  Health 
or  Medicine,  ’tis  a  Study  that 
may  be  of  much  Ufe  and  Benefit 
to  Mankind,  and  is  certainly  the 
moll  diverting  Amu  foment  to 
thofe  that  purfue  it.  But  for  the 
other  Part,  which  is  applied  to  the 
Trant  mutation  of  Metals,  and 
the  Search  of  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone,  which  has  enchanted,  not 

to 
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to  fay,  turned  fo  many  Brains 
in  the  later  Ages  :  “  Tho’  fome 
Men  cannot  comprehend,  how 
there  Ihould  have  been  fo 
much  Smoak,  for  fo  many  A- 
“  ges  in  the  World  about  it, 
without  fome  Fire.  ’Tis  eafie, 
I  think,  to  conceive,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  Fire, 
without  producing  any  thing 
but  Smoke.  If  it  be  a  Science, 
’tis  certainly  one  of  the  Liberal 
ones  j  for  the  ProfefTors  or  Fol¬ 
lowers  of  it,  have  fpent  more 
Money  upon  it,  than  thofe  of  all 
other  Sciences  together  5  and 
more  than  they  will  ever  reco¬ 
ver,  without  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone.  Whether  they  are  now 
any  nearer  than  they  were  when 
they  began,  I  do  not  know  5  nor 
could  ever  find  it  determined  a- 
mong  wife  and  learned  Men, 

whether 
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whether  Alchymy  were  any  thing 
more  than  a  wild  Vifion  or  Ima¬ 
gination  of  fome  lhatter’d  Heads, 
or  elfe,  a  Practice  of  Knaves  up¬ 
on  Fools,  as  well  as  fometimes 
of  Fools  upon  themfelves.  For, 
however  Borrichius,  or  any  o- 
thers,  may  attribute  the  vaft  Ex- 
pences  of  the  Pyramids ,  and 
Treafures  of  Solomon,  to  the  Phi- 
lofopher’s  Stone  $  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  none  ever  yet  had  ic, 
except  it  were  Midas,  and  his 
PolTeflion  feems  a  little  difcredi- 
ted  by  his  AfTe’s  Ears  :  And  I 
wiih  the  Purfuit  of  many  others, 
may  not  fall  under  the  fame 
Prejudice.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confefs  I  have  always  look’d  up¬ 
on  Alchymy  in  Natural  Philo- 
fophy,  to  be  like  Enthufiafm  in 
Divinity,  and  to  have  troubled 
the  World  much  to  the  fame 

Purpofe. 
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Purpofe.  And  I  fhould  as  foon 
fall  into  the  Study  of  the  Rofy- 
crufian  Philofophy,  and  expedl 
to  meet  a  Nymph  or  a  Sylph, 
for  a  Wife  or  a  Miftrefs,  as 
with  the  Elixir  for  my  Health, 
or  Philolophers  Stone  for  my 
Fortune. 

’Tis  not  fo  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend,  how  fuch  a  Folly  fhould 
lafl:  fo  long  in  the  World,  and 
yet  without  any  Ground  in  Na¬ 
ture,  or  in  Reafon  5  if  a  Man 
confiders,  how  the  Pagan  Reli¬ 
gion  lafted  for  fo  many  Ages, 
with  fuch  general  Opinion  and 
Devotion  5  which  yet  all  now 
confefs  to  have  been  nothing, 
but  an  Illufion  or  a  Dream,  with 
fome  Practice  of  cunning  Priefts, 
upon  the  credulous  and  igno¬ 
rant  People :  which  feems  to 
have  been  the  Cafe  of  this  Mo¬ 
dem 
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dern  Science  ;  for  antient  it  is 
none,  nor  any  at  all  that  I  know 


For  Philology,  I  know  not  well 
what  to  make  of  it  j  and  left, 
how  it  came  into  the  number  of 
Sciences  :  If  it  be  only  Criticifm 
upon  antient  Authors  and  Lan¬ 
guages  5  he  muft  be  a  Conju¬ 
rer  that  can  make  thofe  Mo¬ 
derns  with  their  Comments,  and 
Gloftaries,  and  Annotations,  more 
learned,  than  the  Authors  them- 
felves  in  their  own  Languages, 
as  well  as  the  Subjects  they 
treat. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  the  Cri- 
ticks  are  a  Race  of  Scholars,  I 
am  very  little  acquainted  with  5 
having  always  efteemed  them  but 
like  Brokers,  who  having  no  Stock 
of  their  own,  fet  up  and  trade 
with  that  of  other  Men  5  buying 

here 
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here,  and  felling  there,  and  com- 
rnonly  abuiing  both  ildes,  to 
make  out  a  little  paultry  Gain, 
either  of  Money  or  of  Credit, 
for  themfelves,  and  care  not  at 
whofe  Coif.  Yet  the  firit  De- 
fign  of  thefe  kind  of  Writers, 
after  the  Reftoradon  of  Learn¬ 
ing  in  thefe  weilern  Parts,  was 
to  be  commended,  and  of  much 
Ufe  and  Entertainment  to  the 
Age.  'Tis  to  them  we  owe  the 
Editions  of  all  the  antient  Au¬ 
thors,  the  beft  Tranflations  of 
many  out  of  Greek. the  reito- 
ring  of  the  old  Copies,  maimed 
with  Time  or  Negligence,  the 
correcting  of  others  miftaken  in 
the  tranfcribing,  the  explaining 
Places  obfcure,  in  an  Age  fo  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Stile  or  Cuftoms 
of  the  Antients :  And  in  fhort, 
endeavouring  to  recover  thofe 

S  old 
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old  Jewels  out  of  the  Dull  and 
Rubbifh,  wherein  they  had  been 
fo  long  loft  or  foiled  $  to  reftore 
them  to  their  native  Luftre,  and 
make  them  appear  in  their  true 
Light. 

This  made  up  the  Merit  and 
Value  of  the  Criticks  for  the  firft 
hundred  Years,  and  dcferved 
both  Praife  and  Thanks  of  the 
Age,  and  the  Rewards  of  Prin¬ 
ces,  as  well  as  the  Applaufe  of 
common  Scholars,  which  they 
generally  received.  But  fince 
they  have  turned  their  Vein,  to 
debafe  the  Credit  and  Value  of 
theAntients,  and  raife  their  pwn 
above  thofe,  to  whom  they  owe 
all  the  little  they  know ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  true  Wit,  Senfe,  or  Ge¬ 
nius,  to  difplay  their  own  pro¬ 
per  Colours  of  Pride,  Envy,  or 
Detra&ion,  in  wrhat  they  write : 

To 
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To  trouble  themfelves  and  the 
World  with  vain  Niceties  and 
captious  Cavils,  about  Words 
and  Syllables,  in  the  Judgment 
of  Stile  3  about  Hours  and  Days, 
in  the  Account  of  antient  Acti¬ 
ons  or  Times  5  about  antiqua¬ 
ted  Names  of  Perfons  or  Places, 
with  many  fuch  worthy  Trifles  3 
and  all  this,  to  find  fome  Occa- 
fion  of  cenfuring  and  defaming 
fuch  Writers  as  are,  or  have  been 
moft  efteemed  in  the  World  : 
Raking  into  flight  Wounds  where 
they  find  any,  or  fcratching  till 
they  make  fome,  where  there 
were  none  before :  There  is,  I 
think,  no  fort  of  Talent  fo  dif- 
pifable,  as  that  of  fuch  common 
Criticks,  who  can  at  beft  pretend, 
but  to  value  themfelves,  by  difco- 
vering  the  Defaults  of  other  Men, 
rather  than  any  Worth  or  Me- 

S  2  rig 
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rit  of  their  own  :  A  fort  of  Le¬ 
vellers,  that  will  needs  equal  the 
bell  or  richell  of  the  Country, 
not  by  improving  their  own  E- 
ilates,  but  reducing  thole  of 
their  Neighbours,  and  making 
them  appear  as  mean  and  wretch¬ 
ed  as  themfclves.  The  truth  is, 
there  has  been  fo  much  written 
of  this  kind  of  Stuff,  that  the 
World  is  furfeited  with  the  fame 
Things  over  and  over  3  or  old 
common  Notions,  newdrefl,  and 
perhaps  embroider’d. 

For  Divinity  ,  wherein  they 
give  the  Moderns  fuch  a  Prefe¬ 
rence  above  the  Antients,  they 
might  as  well  have  made  them 
ex  cell  in  the  Knowledg  of  our 
Common  Law,  or  of  the  Etiglijh 
Tongue  5  fince  our  Religion  was 
as  little  known  to  the  antient 
Sages  and  I  mlofophers,  as  our 

Lan- 
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Language  or  our  Laws:  And  I 
cannot  but  wonder,  that  any  Di¬ 
vine  ihould  fo  much  debafe  Reli¬ 
gion  or  true  Divinity,  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  thus  prepofteroufly  in¬ 
to  the  number  of  human  Scien¬ 
ces  :  ^Khfif&is  they  came  fir  ft  to 
the  J  ervs,  and  afterwards  to  the 
firft  Chriftians,  by  immediate 
Revelation  or  Inftruction  from 
God  Himfelf :  Thus  Abraham 
1  earn’d,  that  there  was  but  one 
true  God,  and  in  purfuir  of  that 
Relief,  contrary  to  the  Opinion 
of  the  learned  Chaldaans ,  among 
whom  he  lived,  was  content  to 
forfake  his  own  Country,  and 
come  into  Paleftine  :  So  Mofes 
was  inftrubted  to  know  God 
more  particularly,  and  admitted 
both  to  fee  his  Glory,  and-  to 
learn  his  Name,  Jehovah ,  and  to 
inftitute  from  Heaven,  the  whole 

S  3  Reli- 
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Religion  ot  the  Jews :  So  the 
Prophets  under  the  old  Tefta- 
ment,  were  taught  to  know  the 
Will  of  God,  and  thereby,  to  in- 
ftrudt  the  People  in  it,  and  ena¬ 
bled  to  prophefy,  and  do  Mira¬ 
cles,  fora  Tellimony  of  their  be¬ 
ing  truly  fent  from  Heaven.  So 
our  bleffed  Saviour  came  into 
the  World,  to  fhew  the  Will  of 
his  Father,  to  teach  his  Precepts 
and  Commands ;  and  fo  his  A- 
poftles  and  their  Difciples  were 
infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  for 
the  fame  Ends.  And  all  other 
Theology  in  the  World,  in  how 
learned  Nations  and  Ages  foe- 
ver  it  flourilhed,  yet  ended  in 
grofs  Superftidon  and  Idolatry j 
fo  that  Human  Learning  feems 
to.  have  very  little  to  do  with 
true  Divinity,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  tphave  turned  the  Gentiles 
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into  falfe  Notions  of  the  Deity, 
and  even  to  have  mifguidedthe 
Jews  and  the  Chriftians,  into  the 
firft  Sedts  and  Herefys,  that  we 
find  among  them. 

We  know  of  little  Learning 
among  the  Jews ,  befides  that  of 
Mofes  and  of  Solomon,  till  after 
the  Captivity  ,  in  which  their 
Priefts  grew  acquainted  with  the 
Language  and  Learning  of  the 
Chaldceans  ;  but  this  was  foon 
loft,  in  fuch  a  broken  State  as 
theirs  was,  after  their  Return  to 
fuch  a  ruined  City,  and  defo¬ 
late  Country,  and  fo  often  per- 
fecuted,  by  the  Credit  of  their 
Enemies  at  the  Perfian  Court  : 
The  Learning,  which  afterward 
we  find  among  the  Jews ,  came 
in  with  the  Grecian  Empire , 
that  introduced  their  Learning 
and  Language  with  their  Con- 

S  4  queft 
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queft  into  Judaea.  Before  this, 
there  were  no  Divifion  or  Sedts 
among  the  Jews,  but  of  fuchas 
followed  the  true  Prophets  or 
the  falfe,  and  worfhipped  God 
or  Baal.  With  the  Grecian  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Learning ,  entered 
their  Philofophy,  and  out  of  this 
arofe  the  two  great  Sedts  of  Pba- 
rifees  and  Sadduces  :  The  Pba- 
rifees  mall  Opinions,  which  they 
could  any  way  conform  to  their 
own  Worfhip  or  Institutions , 
followed  the  Philofophy  of  Pla¬ 
to  ;  the  Sadduces  of  Epicurus. 
The  firft  profefkd  the  ftridtefl 
Rules  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  the 
Hopes  and  Fears  of  Rewards  and 
Punifhments  in  another  World  3 
The  Exigence  of  Angels,  ■  and 
Spirits  feparate  from  Bodies  : 
But  the  Sadduces  believed  little 
or  nothing  of  any  of  thefe,  fur- 
>  ther 
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ther  than  to  cover  themfelve 
from  the  Hatred  and  Perfecu- 
tion  of  the  other  Setd,  which  was 
the  moft  popular. 

For  that  Rabbinical  Learning, 
that  is  pretended  by  the  Jews,  to 
have  begun  fo  long  before  the 
Captivity,  and  to  have  continu¬ 
ed  by  Tradition  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Talmud :  I  mu  ft  con- 
fefs  ,  that  notwithftanding  the 
Credit  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
all  the  Legends  introduced  by 
it,  in  the  laft  Age  5  I  cannot  find 
any  Traces  of  it,  which  feem  at 
ali  clear,  beyond  the  time  of  the 
laft  Difperfion  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Reign  of  Adrian,  or  the  firft,  in 
that  of  Vefpafian  5  and  how  lit¬ 
tle  the  Jews  have  gained  by  all 
this  Learning  of  their  Rabbins, 
how  antient  or  modern  foever, 

I  leave  to  others  to  confider  and  • 

deter- 
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determine,  who  have  more  E- 
fteem  for  it  than  I. 

For  Chriftianity,  it  came  into 
the  World,  and  fo  continued  in 
the  firft  Age,  without  the  leaft 
Pretence  of  Learning  and  Know- 
ledg,  with  the  greateft  Simpli¬ 
city  of  Thought  and  Language, 
as  well  as  Life  and  Manners, 
holding  forth  nothing  but  Piety, 
Charity,  and  Humility,  with  the 
Belief  of  the  Meffias  and  of  his 
Kingdom  5  which  appears  to  be 
the  main  Scope  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  of  the  Preaching  of  the  A- 
poftles  5  and  to  have  been  almofl; 
concealed  from  the  Wife  and  the 
Learned,  as  well  as  the  Mighty 
and  the  Noble,  by  both  which 
Sorts,  it  was  either  derided  or 
perfecuted. 

The  firft  that  made  any  Ufe  of 
Learning,  were  the  Primitive  Fa¬ 
thers 
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thers  of  the  Second  Age,  only 
to  confute  the  Idolatrous  Wor- 
fhip  of  the  Heathens,  and  their 
Plurality  of  Gods  3  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  evince  the  Being  of  One 
God,  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  out  of  fome  of  their  own 
antient  Authors,  both  Poets  and 
Philofophers,  efpecially  out  of 
the  W riters  of  the  Platonic k_  Se<5t, 
and  the  Verfes  of  Orpheus  and 
the  Sibyls,  which  then  parted  for 
Genuin,  though  they  have  rtnce 
by  the  Modems  been  queftioned, 
if  not  exploded  :  Thus  Minutius 
Felix,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandria 
nus,  Tertullian,  made  ufe  of  the 
Learning  of  fuch  as  were  then 
Antient  to  them,  and  thereby 
became  Champions  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Faith  againft  the  Gentiles , 
by  force  of  their  own  Wea¬ 
pons, 


After 
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After  the  third  Century,  and 
upon  the  Rife  of  the  Arrian  and 
other  Herefies  in  the  Chriftian 
Church  5  their  Learning  feems 
chiefly  to  have  been  imployed 
in  the  Defence  of  the  feveral  O- 
pinions,  profefled  by  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  or  the  Arrians,  the  Weftern 
or  the  Eaftern  Churches,  and  fo 
to  have  long  continued,  by  the 
frequent  Rife  of  fo  many  Here- 
fyes  in  the  Church. 

And  I  doubt  this  kind  of 
Learning  has  been  but  too  great, 
and  made  too  much  Ufe  of,  up¬ 
on  all  the  Divifions  of  Chriften- 
dom  ,  fince  the  Reftoration  of 
Learning  in  thefe  Weftern  Parts 
of  the  World  :  Yet  this  very  Po¬ 
lemical  Learning  has  been  chiefly 
imploy  d,  to  prove  their  feveral 
Opinions,  to  be  mo  ft  agreeable 
to  thofe  of  the  antient  Fathers, 

and 
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and  the  Inftitutions  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Times,  which  muft  needs 
give  the  Preference  to  the  An- 
tients  above  the  Moderns  in  Di¬ 
vinity,  fince  we  cannot  pretend 
to  know  more  of  what  they  knew 
and  pracftifed,  than  Themfelves : 
And  I  did  as  little  believe,  that 
any  Divine  in  England,  would 
compare  Himfelf  or  h*s  Learn¬ 
ing  with  thofe  Fathers,  as  that 
any  of  our  Phylicians  would 
theirs  with  Hippocrates ,  or  our 
Mathematicians  with  Archime¬ 
des . 

One  would  think  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  Advocates ,  after  having- 
confounded  all  the  Antients,  and 
all  that  efteem  them,  might  have 
been  contented  5  but  one  of 
them,  I  find,  will  not  be  fatis- 
fied  to  condemn  the  reft  of  the 
World,  without  applauding  him¬ 
felf  j 
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felf ;  and  therefore  falling  into 
a  Rapture  upon  the  Contemplati¬ 
on  of  his  own  Wonderful  Perfor¬ 
mance,  he  tells  us  5  Hitherto  in 
the  main  I  pleafe  my  felf \  that 
there  cannot  be  much  faid  againft 
what  I  have  aferted ',  &c. 

I  wonder  a  Divine  upon  fuch 
an  Occalion,  Ihould  not  at  lead 
have  had  as  much  Grace  as  a 
French  Lawyer  in  Montague ;  who 
after  a  dull  tedious  Argument, 
that  had  wearied  the  Court  and 
the  Company ,  when  he  went 
from  the  Bar,  was  heard  mut¬ 
tering  to  himfelf  5  Non  nobis  Do- 
mine,  non  nobis  :  But  this  Wri¬ 
ter,  rather  like  the  proud  Spani¬ 
ard,  that  would  not  have  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  Patience  upon  the  Grid¬ 
iron  afcribed  to  the  Grace  of 
God,  but  only  to  the  true  Spa- 
nifh  Valour  ;  will  not  have  his 

own 
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own  Perfections  and  Excellencies 
owing  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the 
true  Force  of  his  own  Modern 
Learning  5  and  thereupon  he  falls 
into  this  fweet  Extafy  of  Joy, 
wherein  I  (hall  leave  him  till  he 
come  to  Himfelf. 

The  whole  Caufe  between  the 
Pretenfions  of  antient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning,  will  be  beft  deci* 
ded  by  the  Comparifon  of  the 
Perfons  and  the  Things  that  have 
been  produced  under  the  Infti- 
tutions  and  Difcipline  of  the  one, 
or  the  other. 

I  leave  that  of  Perfons  to  the 
Obfervation  of  the  prefent  or  laft 
Age,  to  which  it  feems,  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Pretences  are  confined  5  and 
to  the  Accounts  given  us  by  the 
beft  Roman  and  Greek.  Hiftorians, 
of  what  great  Spirits  both  Prin¬ 
ces 
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ces  and  Generals,  as  well  as  Law¬ 
givers  and  Philofophers,  have 
been  formed  under  the  Doctrine 
and  Difcipline  of  the  antient  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  and  to  the  Characters  of 
Epaminondas-,  Agefilaus,  Alcibia- 
des ,  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  two 
Scipios ,  Julius  Ccefar,  Trajan , 
Marcus  Antoninus ,  and  feveral 
others  ;  and  of  the  Noble  and 
Tranfcendent  Virtues  and  He- 
roick  Qualities  of  thefe,  and  fuch 
other  Antients  molt  renowned  in 
Story  ;  their  Fortitude,  their  Ju- 
lticc,  their  Prudence,  their  Tem¬ 
perance  ,  their  Magnanimity , 
their  Clemency,  their  Love  to 
their  Country,  and  the  Sacrifice 
they  made  of  their  Lives,  or  at 
leaft,  of  their  Eafe  and  Quiet, 
to  the  Service  thereof  :  Their 
eminent  Virtues  both  Civil  and 
Military, 1  by  which  they  gained 

fuch 
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fuch  famous  Victories  over  their 
Enemies,  fuch  paffionate  Love 
from  their  own  Countries,  and 
fuch  Admiration  of  all  Men, 
both  in  their  own  and  fucceed- 
ing  Ages. 

For  Things  to  be  confidcred, 
they  muft  be  fuch  as  have  been 
either  of  general  Ufe,  or  Plea- 
fure  to  Mankind.  In  thofe  of 
Pleafure,  as  Poetry,  Picture,  Sta¬ 
tuary,  Eloquence,  Architecture  5 
the  Point  is  yielded  by  the  Mo¬ 
derns  $  and  muft  of  neceftity  be 
fo  by  any  Man  that  reads  the 
Defcriptions  of  thofe  antient  Fa- 
bricks  mentioned  before,  all  in 
a  Breath  5  which  were  and  will 
be  the  Wonders  of  the  World. 
Among  other  Teftimonies  of 
their  Wit  and  Science,  in  their 
Inventions  of  Pleafure  5  one 
might  obferve,  that  their  very 

T  Luxury 
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Luxury  was  learned ,  in  the  Dif- 
pofition,  Order,  and  Variety  of 
their  Feafts  j  fo  contrived,  as  to 
entertain  not  only  all  the  Sen- 
fes,  but  the  Imagination  and  In¬ 
tellectuals  too  5  by  Perfumes, 
Mufick,  Mimick,  both  Dumb 
and  Vocal  5  Ihort  Scenes  and  Re- 
prefentations  j  Buffoonries ,  or 
Comical  Difputes  to  divert  the 
Company,  and  deceive  as  well 
as  divide  the  Time ;  befides  more 
Serious  and  Philofophical  Dif- 
courfes,  Arguments,  and  Reci¬ 
tations. 

But  above  all  others  ,  they 
were  mod  wonderful  in  their 
Shews  or  SpeSiacula,  exhibited  fo 
often  at  Rome,  to  entertain  the 
People  in  general,  firft  by  their 
JEdils  and  Confuls,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  their  Emperors :  Not 
to  fpeak  of  the  Magnificence  and 

Order 
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Order  of  their  Theatres  and  Tri* 
umphs :  ’Tis  ftrange,  how  fuch 
Thoughts  could  fo  much  as  en¬ 
ter  into  any  Man’s  Head,  to  de¬ 
rive,  of  a  fudden,  fo  touch  Wa¬ 
ter  into  the  midft  of  a  Town  or 
a  Field,  as  might  reprefent  a 
Sea  upon  dry  Ground  ,  bring 
Ships  or  Gallies  rowing  into  it, 
and  order  an  abfolute  Sea-Battle 
to  be  fought  upon  the  Land. 
At  another  time,  to  plant  a  vaft 
Wood  of  great  and  green  Trees, 
in  a  plain  Field,  all  enclofed  and 
replenilhed  with  all  forts  of  wild 
Beafts,  for  the  People  to  hunt, 
to  kill,  and  to  eat,  next  Day  at 
their  Feafts  $  And  the  Day  after, 
all  this  to  difappear,  as  if  it  had 
only  been  an  Apparition,  or  rai- 
fed  by  Inchantment.  Such  fort 
of  AtchievmentS  among  the  An^ 
tients,  and  fuch  Effects  of  their 

T  a  adillb 
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admirable  Science  and  Genius  in 
the  Invention  and  Difpofition  of 
them,  feem  as  difficult  for  us  in 
thefe  Ages  to  Comprehend,  as 
for  them  to  execute. 

Now  for  Things  of  general 
Ufe  to  Mankind  5  they  are  the 
Productions  of  Agriculture,  Phy- 
fick,  and  Legiflature,  or  Politi¬ 
cal  Orders  and  Inffitutions'. 

For  the  firft  3  We  owe  them  all 
to  the  Antients,  who  were  the  In¬ 
venters  of  all  Arts  neceffiary  to 
Life  and  Suffinence,  as  Plowing, 
Sowing,  Planting,  and  Confer- 
ving  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to 
a  longer  Seafon.  All  forts  of 
Grain,  Wine,  Oil,  Honey,  Cheefe, 
are  the  mod:  antient  Inventions, 
and  not  at  all  improved  by  the 
Moderns.  1 

For  Phyfick,  I  leave  it  to  be 
compared  in  the  Books  and  Pra¬ 
ctice 
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of  Hippocrates,  Galen ,  and  the 
ancient  Arabians,  who  follow¬ 
ed  their  Rules  and  Methods, 
with  thofe  of  Paracelfus  and  his 
Chymical  Followers. 

For  Political  Inftitutions,  that 
tend  to  the  Prefervation  of  Man¬ 
kind  ,  by  Civil  Governments  5 
’Tis  enough  to  mention  thofe  of 
Cyrus,  Tbefeus ,  Licurgus,  Solon , 
Zaleucus,  Cbarondas,  Romulus,  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius ,  befides  the  more 
antient  Inftitutions  of  the  AJfy- 
rian  and  JEgyptian  Governments 
and  Laws,  wherein  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  fuch  a  Reach  of  Thought, 
fuch  Depth  of  Wifdom,  and 
fuch  Force  of  Genius,  as  the 
Prefumption,  and  Flattery  it  felf 
of  our  Age,  will  hardly  pretend 
to  parallel,  by  any  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Civil  Inftitutions. 

T  3 
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1'  know  not  why,  a  very  good 
Reafon  for  the  great  Ad  van- 
rage  of  Antient  above  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning ,  may  not  be 
juftly  drawn  from  the  Force 
and  Influence  of  Climates,  where 
they  have  grown  5  And  why 
the  Regions  of  Affyria ,  Phoe¬ 
nicia ,  Aigypt,  the  Leflfer  Afia , 
Greece ,  Rome ,  and  efpecially 
China ,  may  not  be  allowed  to 
produce  naturally  greater  Force 
of  Wit  and  Genius,  of  In¬ 
vention  and  Penetration,  than 
England ,  Hollaiid,  or  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  Prance  and  Ger¬ 
many,  to  which  all  our  Modern 
Learning  feems  to  have  been 
confined  :  Nor  do  I  fee,  why  the 
mighty  Prog  refs  of  Sciences  in 
thofe  Countries,  may  not  in  a 
great  Meafure  be  afcribed  unto 
the  long  Peace  and  flourifhing 
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Condition  of  thofe  antient  Em¬ 
pires,  wherein  the  Magi  and 
Priefts  were  fo  much  honoured 
of  old  5  And  alfo  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Thought  and  Enquiry, 
in  the  Grecian  and  Italian  Re- 
publicks,  wherein  the  antient 
Philofophers  were  fo  much  e- 
fteemed  :  Nor  is  it  ftrange,  that 
all  Learning  Ihould  have  been 
extinguilh’d  in  thofe  noble  Re¬ 
gions,  by  the  Conquefts  of  bar¬ 
barous  Nations,  and  thofe  vio¬ 
lent  Governments  which  have 
fucceeded  them,  nor  that  the 
Progrefs  of  it  Ihould  be  maim¬ 
ed  by  the  perpetual  Wars  and 
Diftradtions,  that  have  infelkd 
Europe,  ever  lince  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  made  way 
for  fo  many  feveral  Gothic ^  King¬ 
doms  or  Governments  in  this 
part  of  the  World,  where  Learn- 

T  4  ing 
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ing  pretends  to  be  fo  much  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  greateft  Modern  Inven¬ 
tions  feem  to  be  thofe  of  the 
Load-Stone  and  Gun-powder ;  By 
the  firft  whereof ,  Navigati¬ 
on  muft  be  allowed  to  have 
been  much  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended  5  and  by  the  lad,  the 
Art  Military,  both  at  Sea  and 
Land ,  to  have  been  wholly 
changed  5  yet  ’cis  agreed ,  I 
think ,  that  the  Chinefes  have 
had  the  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of 
Gun- powder,  many  Ages  be¬ 
fore  it  came  into  Europe :  And 
befides ,  both  thefe  have  not 
ferved  for  any  common  or  ne- 
ceifary  Ufe  to  Mankind  5  one  ha¬ 
ving  been  employed  for  their 
Deftrudtion,  not  their  Preferva- 
tion  $  and  the  other,  only  to  feed 
their  Avarice,  or  increafe  their 

Lux- 
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Luxury  :  Nor  can  we  fay,  that 
they  are  the  Inventions  of  this 
Age ,  wherein  Learning  and 
Knowledge  are  pretended  to  be 
fo  wonderfully  encreafed  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  ' 

What  has  been  produced  for 
the  Ufe,  Benefit,  or  Pleafure  of 
Mankind,  by  all  the  airy  Specu¬ 
lations  of  thofe,  who  have  paf- 
fed  for  the  great  Advancers  of 
Knowledge  and  Learning  thefe 
laft  fifty  Years,  (which  is  the 
Date  of  our  Modern  Preten¬ 
ders)  I  confefs  I  am  yet  to  feek, 
and  lhould  be  very  glad  to  find. 
I  have  indeed  heard  of  won¬ 
drous  Pretenfions  and  Vifions  of 
Men,  poffefs  d  with  Notions  of 
the  ftrange  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  Sciences,  on  foot 
in  this  Age,  and  the  Progrefs 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next : 

As 
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As,  The  Univerfal  Medicine, 
which  will  certainly  cure  all  that 
have  it :  The  Philofopher’s  Stone, 
which  will  be  found  out  by  Men 
that  care  not  for  Riches  :  The 
Tranfufion  of  young  Blood  in¬ 
to  old  Men’s  Veins,  which  will 
make  them  as  gamefom  as  the 
Lambs,  from  which,  ’tis  to  be 
derived  :  An  Univerfal  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  may-  ferve  all  Mens 
Turn,  when  they  have  forgot 
their  own  :  The  Knowledge  of 
one  anothers  Thoughts,  with¬ 
out  the  grievous  Trouble  of 
Speaking  :  The  Art  of  Flying, 
till  a  Man  happens  to  fall  down 
and  break  his  Neck  :  Double- 


bottom’d  Ships,  whereof  none 
can  ever  be  call  away,  befides 
the  firft  that  was  made  :  The 
admirable  Virtues  of  that  no¬ 


ble  and  hecefl’ary  Juice  called 
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Spittle,  which  will  come  to 
be  fold,  and  very  cheap  in  the 
Apothecarys  Shops  :  Difcove- 
ries  of  new  Worlds  in  the  Pla¬ 
nets,  and  Voyages  between  this 
and  that  in  the  Moon,  to  be 
made  as  frequently  as  between 
TorJk.  and  London :  Which,  fuch 
poor  Mortals  as  I  am,  think 
as  wild  as  thofe  of  Ariofio,  but 
without  half  fo  much  Wit,  or 
fo  much  Inftrudtion  $  for  there, 
thefe  modern  Sages  may  know, 
where  they  may  hope  in  Time 
to  find  their  loft  Senfes,  prefer- 
ved  in  Vials,  with  thofe  of  Or¬ 
lando. 

One  great  Difference  muft  be 
confefted  between  the  Antient 
and  Modern  Learning  5  Theirs 
led  them  to  a  Senfe  and  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  own  Ig¬ 
norance,  the  Imbecility  of  Hu¬ 
man 
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man  Underftanding ,  the  In- 
comprehenfion  even  of  Things 
about  us,  as  well  as  thofe  a- 
bove  us  5  fo  as  the  moft  fu- 
blime  Wits  among  the  An- 
tients  ended  in  their  ’A»*t . 
Ours  leads  us  to  Prefumpti- 
on,  and  vain  Oftenftation  of 
the  little  we  have  learned , 
and  makes  us  think,  we  do  or 
(hall  know,  not  only  all  Natu¬ 
ral,  but  even  what  we  call  Su¬ 
pernatural  Things ;  all  in  the 
Heavens,  as  well  as  upon  Earth  5 
more  than  all  mortal  Men  have 
known  before  our  Age  5  and 
lhall  know  in  time  as  much  as 
Angels. 

Socrates  was  by  the  Delphic ^ 
Oracle  pronounced  the  wifeft 
of  all  Men,  becaufe  He  profef- 
fed  that  He  knew  nothing  : 
What  would  the  Oracle  have 

,  faid 
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fdd  of  a  Man  that  pretends  to 
know  every  thing  ?  Pliny  the  el¬ 
der,  and  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Romans ,  whofe  Writings  are  left, 
concludes  the  Uncertainty  and 
Weaknefs  of  Human  Knowledge, 
with,  Conftat  igitur  inter  tanta 
incerta ,  nihil  ejje  certi  5  prater- 
qnam  homineni ,  nec  miferius  quic - 
quam  nec  fuperbius.  But  fure, 
our  Modern  Learned,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  Divines  of  that 
Sed: ,  among  •  whom  it  feems  , 
this  Difeafe  is  fpread,  and  who 
will  have  the  World  “  to  be 
“  ever  improving,  and  that  no- 
“  thing  is  forgotten  that  ever 
“  was  known  among  Mankind, 
mull  themfelves  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  Humility  and  Chari¬ 
ty  are  the  Virtues  which  run 
through  the  Scope  of.  the  Gof- 
pel  j  and  one  would  think,  they 

never 
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never  had  read,  or  at  lead,  ne¬ 
ver  minded  the  firft  Chapter  of 
Ecclefiafies ,  which  is  allowed 
to  have  been  written,  not  only 
by  the  Wifefl  of  Men,  but  e- 
venby  Divine  Infpirationj  where 
Solomon  tells  us ; 

The  Thing  that  has  been ,  is 
that  which  jhall  be,  and  there 
is  no  new  Thing  under  the  Sun  $ 
Is  there  any  Thing  whereof  it 
may  be  [aid.  See,  this  is  new  ? 
It  has  been  already  of  old  Time 
which  was  before  us  i  There  is 
no  Remembrance  of  former  Things, 
neither  jhall  there  be  any  Remem¬ 
brance  of  Things  that  are  to  come , 
with  thofe  that  Jhall  come  af¬ 
ter. 

Thefe,  with  many  other  Paf- 
fages  in  that  admirable  Book, 
were  enough,  one  would  think* 

to 
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to  humble  and  mortify  the  Pre- 
fumption  of  our  Modern  Scio- 
lijis ,  if  their  Pride  were  not  as 
great  as  their  Ignorance  :  Or 
if  they  knew  the  reft  of  the 
World  any  better  than  they 
know  themfelves. 
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H  E  A  D  S, 

Defigned  for  an 

ESSAY 

UPON  THE 

Different  CONDITIONS 

O  F 

Life  and  Fortune . 

WHETHERagood 

Condition with 
Fear  of  being  ill, 
or  an  ill ,  with 

Hope  of  being  well,  pleafes  or 

difpleafes  moft. 

U  a  Th© 
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The  Good  of  Wifdom,  as  it 
mod  conduces  to  Happinefs. 

The  Effect  of  Happinefs  beft 
difcovered,  by  good  Humour, 
and  Satisfaction  within. 

Difference  between  being  Sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  Content. 

The  Value  of  Virtue  double, 
as  of  Coin  5  one  of  Stamp, 
which  confifts  in  the  Efteem  of 
it  3  the  other  intrinfick,  as  mofl 
contributing  to  the  Good  of 
Private  Life,  and  Publick  So¬ 
ciety. 

Againft  Rochefoucauld s  Refle¬ 
ctions  upon  Virtue  5  quelle  nira 
fas  loin ,  ft  elle  neft  foutenue  -par 
la  vanite. 

A  Man’s  Wifdom,  his  belt 
Friend  3  Folly,  hisworft  Enemy. 

No  Happinefs  with  great  Pain  5 
and  fo  all  are  cxpofed  to  fmall 
and  common  Accidents. 

The 
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The  Sting  of  a  Wafp,  a  Fit 
of  the  Stone,  the  biting  of  a 
mad  Dog,  deftroy  for  the  time  5 
the  two  firft,  Happinefs  5  and  the 
other,  Wifdom  it  felf. 

The  only  way  for  a  rich  Man 
to  be  healthy,  is  by  Exercife,  and 
Abftinence,  to  live  as  if  he  were 
poor  ;  which  are  efteemed  the 
word  Parts  of  Poverty. 

Leifure  and  Solitude,  the  beft 
Effects  of  Riches,  becaufe  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Thought.  Both  avoid¬ 
ed  by  moft  rich  Men,  who  feek 
Company  and  Bufinefs,  which 
are  Signs  of  being  weary  of 
themfelves. 

Bufinefs,  when  loved,  but  as 
other  Diverfions,  of  which,  this 
is  in  moft  Credit.  Nothing  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  Publick. 

How  few  Bufy  to  good  pur- 
pofe,  for  themfelves  or  Country. 

U  3  Vir- 
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Virgil’s  Morals  in 

Hie  quibus  invifi  fratres ,  eke. 
And,  Hie  manus  ob  patriam ,  &c. 

Solomons ,  Enjoy  the  Good  of 
Life,  Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
Commandments. 

Horace  in  his,  Non  es  av&rus, 
to,  Quid  te  exempt  a  juvat  [pints 
de  pluribus  una  ? 

To  mortify  Mankind  in  their 
Defigns  of  any  tranfeendent  Hap- 
pinefs,  Solomons  Ecclefiafies-,  and 
Marcus  Antoninuds  Meditations, 
with  Almanzor  5  the  greateft 
Princes  of  their  times,  and  great- 
eft  Men  at  all  times. 

The  old  Man  near  the  Hague , 
that  ferved  my  Houfe  from  his 
Dairy,  grew  fo  rich  that  he  gave 
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it  over  5  bought  a  Houfe  and 
furnifh’d  it,  at  the  Hague ,  re- 
folving  to  live  at  eafe  the  reft  of 
his  Life  $  grew  fo  weary  of  be¬ 
ing  idle,  he  fold  it,  and  return¬ 
ed  again  to  his  Dairy. 

If  without  other  Fears,  yet 
that  of  Death,  enough  to  fpoil 
the  greateft  Enjoyments. 

Never  to  be  forefeen - Quod 

quifq$  vitet  nufquam  bomini  fatis 
tautum  eft  in  boras. 

A  thinking  Man  can  never 
live  well,  unlefs  content  to  die. 

Tis  difficult  to  love  Life,  and 
yet  be  willing  to  part  with  it. 

The  Golden  Sentences  at  Del- 
pbos  j  Know  thy  felf.  Nothing 
too  much.  Fly  Contention  and 
Debfc 

• — *Quid  te  tibi  veddat  amicum. 
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El  mucho  fe  guajla ,  y  el  poco 
bajla.  '  | 
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Many  Friends  may  do  one 
little  Good  ;  one  Enemy,  much 
hurt. 

In  no  Man’s  Power  to  avoid 
Enemies  $  they  injure  by  Chance, 
in  a  Crowd  fo  me  times ,  and 
without  Defigrt ;  then  hate  al¬ 
ways,  whom  they  have  once  in¬ 
jured. 

To  rich  Men,  thegreateft  Plea- 
fures  of  Senfe,  either  grow  dull 
for  want  of  difficulty,  or  hurt 
by  Excefs. 

The  greateft  Advantages  Men 
have  by  Riches,  are,  to  Give, 
to  Build,  to  Plant,  and  make 
pleafant  Scenes,  of  which,  Pi¬ 
ctures  and  Statues  make  the  plea- 
fanteft  Part. 

v  if  v  j  .  *  ‘  ^  t 
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The  greateft  Prince,  poftefs’d 
with  Superftition  and  Fears  of 
Death,  more  unhappy,  than  a- 
ny  private  Man  of  common 
Fortune,  and  well  conftituted 
Mind. 

A  Prince  above  all  Defires  of 
More,  or  Fears  of  Change,  falls 
to  enjoy  the  Pleafurcs  of  Leifure 
and  good  Scenes  :  For  in  thofc 
of  Senfe,  he  can  have  but  his 
fhare,  in  which,  Nature  has  Hint¬ 
ed  all  Men. 

To  what  we  are  capable  of, 
a  common  Fortune  will  reach  5 
the  reft  is  but  Oftentation  and 
Vanity,  which  are  below  a  wife 
and  thinking  Man. 

Who 
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Who  for  each  fickle  Fear ,  from 
Virtue  /brinks, 

slinef  Shall  in  this  World,  enjoy 

no  worthy  Thing : 

No  mortal  Man  the  Cup  of  Sure¬ 
ty  drinks  ; 

But  let  us  pick,  our  Good  from  out 
much  bad ; 

That  fo  our  little  World  may  know 
its  King. 


'Mini.  Quirys  Philofophy  5  that 
Moor  when  he  could  not  get  off 

pcjiihm.  his  Boots  at  Night  j  laid, 
he  knew  as  good  a  wayj 
to  go  to  fleep  with  them  on. 

Whoever  can  die  ealily,  may 
live  ealily. 

The  Purfuit  of  Wealth,  by 
endlefs  Care  and  Pains,  is  ground¬ 
ed  but  upon  the  Delire  of  be¬ 
ing  fo  much  further  from  Want. 

That 
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That  of  Power,  Place,  and  Ho¬ 
nour,  but  upon  the  Profpeft  of 
being  fo  much  fafer,  from  the 
Refpeft  it  gives  j  or  the  having 
others  in  our  Power,  inftead  of 
our  being  in  theirs. 

To  take  every  thing  by  the 
right  Hand,  rather  than  the  left, 
or  the  belt  End. 

Life  have  I  worn  oat ,  thrice  „ 

J  7  .  -y.  Spencer* 

thirty  I  ears. 

Some  in  much  Joy ,  many  in  Fears. 
Tet  never  complain’d  of  Cold  or  Heat $ 
Of  Winter  Storms  or  Summer  Sweat  j 
But  gently  took,  all  that  ungently 
came. — . — . 

The  laft  Pope’s  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  Keys  ;  Nil  petere ,  nil 
recufare ,  de  nemine  conqueri. 

How  far  the  Temper  of  Mind 
and  Body,  may  go  towards  Re¬ 
lief 
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lief  of  the  word  Conditions  of 
Fortune.  How  little,  the  bed 
Accidents,  or  Conditions  of  For¬ 
tune,  towards  relieving  of  Di- 
dempers  of  Body  or  Mind. 

The  true  end  of  Riches,  (next 
to  doing  Good)  Eafe  and  Plea- 
fure  5  the  common  Eflfedt,  to  en- 
creafe  Care  and  Trouble. 

A  Man’s  Happinefs,  all  in  his 
own  Opinion  of  himfelf  and  o- 
ther  Things. 

A  Fool  happier  in  thinking 
weil  of  himfelf,  than  a  wife  Man, 
in  others  thinking  well  ofhim. 

Any  Man  unhappier  ,  in  re¬ 
proaching  himfelf ,  if  guilty  5 
than  in  others  reproaching  him, 
if  innocent.  .  1 

If  a  reafonable  Man  fatisfie 
himfelf,  it  will  fatisfie  all  others, 
that  are  worth  the  Care  of  it. 

9  *  ■  '  r  .  .  . 
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Truth  will  be  uppermoft,  one 
time  or  other,  like  Cork,  tho’ 
kept  down  in  the  Water. 

To  take  care  of  the  firft  ill 
A<5tion  ;  which  engages  one  in 
a  Courfe  of  them,  unlefs  owned 
and  repented.  It  draws  on  Dif- 
guifej  that,  Lying,  and  unjufl 
Quarrels. 

A  fhattered  Reputation,  never 
again  entire  :  Honour  in  a  Man 
to  be  efteemed  like  that  of  a 
Woman  $  once  gone,  never  re¬ 
covered. 

All  great  and  good  Things 
in  the  World,  brought  to  pafs 
by  Care  and  Order. 

T  he  End  of  all  W lfdom,  Hap* 
pinefs,  :  In  private,  of  ones  own 
Lite  5  in  Publick  Affairs,  of  the 
Government.  - 

The  difference  of  Both  be¬ 
tween  one  Man  and  another  5 

only 
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only  whether  a  Man  governs 
his  Paflions,  or  his  Paflions  Him* 

We  ought  to  abftain  from 
thofe  Pleafures ,  which  upon 
Thought,  we  conclude,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  end  in  more  Trouble  or  Pain, 
than  they  begin  in  Joy  or  Plea- 
fure. 

Youth  naturally  moft  inclined 
to  the  better  Paflions  5  Love, 
Defire,  Ambition,  Joy.  Age  to 
the  worft  5  Avarice,  Grief,  Re¬ 
venge,  Jealoufy,  Envy,  Sufpicion. 

As  nothing  in  this  World  is 
unmix’d,  fo,  Men  Ihould  temper 
thefe  Paflions  one  with  another  5 
according  to  what  by  Age  or 
Conftitution,  they  are  moft  fub- 
jetft. 

Pride  and  Sufficiency,  in  Opi¬ 
nion  of  ones  felf,  and  Scorn, 
in  that  of  others  ;  the  great  Bane 
of  Knowledge  and  Life. 


One 
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One  Man’s  Reafon  better  than 
anothers,  as  it  is  more  convin¬ 
cing  j  elfe,  every  Man’s  Pretence 
to  right  Reafon,  alike. 

’Tis  hard  going  round  the 
Pole,  to  know  what  the  grcateft 
number  of  Men  agree  in. 

The  wifeft  Men,  eafieft  to  hear 
Advice,  lead:  apt  to  give  it. 

Men  have  different  Ends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  Tempers,  are 
wife,  as  they  chufe  Ends  that 
will  fatisfy,  and  the  means  to  at¬ 
tain  them. 

Nothing  fo  uncertain  as  gene¬ 
ral  Reputation ;  a  Man  injures 
me  upon  Humour,  Paflion,  or 
Intereft,  or  Handing  in  his  way  j 
hates  me  becaufe  he  has  injured 
me  5  and  fpeaks  ill  of  me  becaufe 
he  hates  me. 

Befides,  no  Humour  fo  ge¬ 
neral  ,  to  find  fault  with  o- 

thers. 
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thefs,  as  the  Way  to  value  therri- 
felves. 

A  good  Man  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent,  if  he  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  himfelf. 

A  Reftlefnefs  in  Men’s  Minds 
to  be  fomething  they  are  not, 
and  have  fomething  they  have 
not  j  the  Root  of  all  Immora¬ 
lity. 

Coolnefs  of  T emper  and  Blood, 
and  confequently  of  Defires,  the 
great  Principle  of  all  Virtue. 

This  equally  neceflary,  in  mo¬ 
derating  good  Fortune  ,  and 
bearing  ill. 

None  turned  more  to  Philo- 
fophy  than  Solomon  and  Antoninus , 
in  the  mod  profperous  Fortunes. 

The  Violences  of  Tiberius  made 
more  Stoicks  at  Rome,  than  all 
their  Schools. 

*  '  v  r  ? 

0 

Padre 
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Padre  Paolo  at  feventy  Tears  : 
When  the  Spirits  that  furjiijh 
Hopes,  fail,  tis  tune  to  live  no 
longer. 

The  Temper  of  great  Men, 
fhould  have  force  of  Vital  Spi¬ 
rits,  great  Heat,  and  yet  Equa¬ 
lity,  which  are  hardly  found  to¬ 
gether. 

A  Humour,  apt  to  put  great 
Weight  upon  fmall  Matters,  and 
confequently  ,  to  make  much 
Trouble  out  of  little ;  is  the 
greateft  Ingredient  to  Unhappi- 
nefs  of  Life.  The  contrary,  the 
greateft  to  Happinefs. 

The  beft  Philofophy,  that  which 
is  natural  to  Men,  difpofed  to 
fucceed  in  it ,  by  their  natu¬ 
ral  Tempers,  though  improved 
by  Education,  Learning,  and 
Thought. 


X 


Sharp- 
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Sharpnefs  cuts  flight  Things 
beft  ;  Solid,  nothing  cuts  thro’ 
but  Weight  and  Strength  $  the 
fame,  in  the  Ufe  of  Intellectu¬ 
als. 

The  two  greateft  Miftakes  a- 
mong  Mankind,  are,  to  mea- 
fure  Truth  by  every  Man  s  An¬ 
gle  Reafon  :  And  not  only  to 
wilh  every  body  like  ones  felf,  but 
to  believe  them  fo  too,  and  that 
they  are  only  difguifed  in  what 
they  differ  from  us.  Both,  the 
EffeCt  of  natural  Self-love. 

Men  come  to  defpife  one  a- 
nother,  by  reckoning  they  have 
all  the  fame  Ends,  with  him  that 
judges,  only  proceed  foolifhly 
towards  them  ;  when  indeed  their 
Ends  are  different. 

One  Man  will  not  for  any 
RefpeCt  of  Fortune,  lofe  his  Li¬ 
berty  fo  much,  as  to  be  obliged 

to 
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to  ftep  over  a  Kennel  every 
Morning  $  And  yet,  to  plcafe  a 
Miftrefs,  fave  a  beloved  Child, 
ferve  his  Country  or  Friend,  will 
facrifice  all  the  Eafe  of  his  Life, 
nay  his  Blood  and  Life  too,  up¬ 
on  occafion. 

Another  will  do  the  fame  for 
Riches. 

*  *  •  *-  •  **»*.•  . 

One  will  fufler  all  Injuries 
without  Refentment,  in  putfuit 
of  Avarice  or  Ambition  5  ano¬ 
ther  will  facrificeali  for  Revenge. 

Pompey  fled  among  the  Aigyp- 
tia?i  Slaves  to  fave  his  Life,  af¬ 
ter  the  Battle  of  Pbarfalia ,  and 
lofs  of  Empire,  and  Liberty  of 
Rome.  Ceefar  chofe  to  die  once, 
rather  than  live  in  fear  of  dy¬ 
ing.  Cato ,  to  die  rather,  than 
outlive  the  Liberties  of  his  Coun¬ 
try,  or  fubmit  to  a  Conqueror. 

X  2 
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Atticus  preferred  the  Quiet  of 
Life,  before  all  Riches  and  Pow¬ 
er  ;  and  never  entered  into  Pub- 
lick  Cares. 

Yet  thefe  all  Contemporaries, 
and  the  four  greateft  of  Rome. 

Mr.  H.  to  me.  If  a  King 
were  fo  great  to  have  nothing 
to  defire  nor  fear,  he  would  live 
juft  as  You  do. 

Does  any  thing  look  more 
defireable,  than  to  be  able  to 
go  juft  ones  own  Pace  and  Way  ; 
which  belongs  in  the  greateft  De¬ 
gree  to  a  private  Life.  Vt  viihi 
vivaiu  quod  jupereji  aevi. 

A  Man  in  Publick  Affairs,  is 
like  one  at  Sea  $  never  in  his  own 
Difpofal,  but  in  that  of  Winds 
and  Tides. 

To  be  bound  for  a  Port  one 
defircs  extreamly,  and  fail  to  it 
with  a  fair  Gale,  is  very  pleafant : 

But 
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But  to  live  always  at  Sea,  and 
upon  all  Adventures,  is  only  for 
thofe  who  cannot  live  at  Land. 

Non  agimus  tumidis  veils,  Aqui lo¬ 
ne  fecundo 5 

Non  tamen  adverfis  atatem  duci- 
mus  Auftris. 

When  after  much  working, 
ones  Head  is  very  well  fetled  $ 
the  bed  is,  not  to  fet  it  a  work¬ 
ing  again.  The  more  and  lon¬ 
ger  it  has  work'd  at  firft,  per¬ 
haps  the  finer  and  ftronger  :  But 
every  new  working  dots  but 
trouble  and  weaken  it. 

The  greateft  Pleafure  of  Life, 
is  Love :  The  greateft  Treafure, 
is  Contentment :  The  greateft 
Polfeftion,  is  Health:  The  great- 
eft  Eafe,  is  Sleep  :  And  the  great- 
eft  Medicine,  is  a  true  Friend. 

X  3  Hap- 
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Happinefs  of  Life  depends 
much  upon  natural  Temper, 
which  turns  ones  Thoughts,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  Good,  in  Poffeflion 
and  Hopes  3  or  Evil,  in  prefent 
Senfe  or  Fears. 

This  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Melancholy  and  Sanguin, 
between  Old  and  Young,  grea¬ 
ter,  than  between  thofe  placed 
m  any  different  Degree  of  For¬ 
tune. 

The  Ufe  of  Plenty,  is  the  A- 
bufe  of  Riches  :  For  unlefs  a  rich 
Man  will  in  fome  things  live 
like  a  poor  one,  he  is  not  the 
better  for  his  Riches  :  His  Life 
will  be  the  worfe,  and  the  fhor- 
ter.  >  ■ ; 

Every  Man  will  be  happy  3 
and  none  by  the  Conftitution  of 
Nature,  is  capable  of  being  fo. 
We  are'  capable  of  few  Plea- 

fures  j 
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fures  5  and  Reafon  and  Refle¬ 
xion  cut  oft  many  of  thofe. 

If  the  Sun  or  Moon  eclipfes  5 
if  a  Comet  appear;  a  Man  is  in 
Pain  :  If  a  great  Storm  of  Thun¬ 
der  or  Lightning,  or  violent  Sea- 
fons,  or  Tempefts  :  If  any  thing 
touch  his  Life  or  his  Fortune  ; 
any  Paflion  at  Heart ;  or  if  he 
fears  for  his  Soul  5  he  is  an  un¬ 
happy  Man. 

Pride,  the  Ground  of  moil 
Paflions,  and  moil  Frenzyes. 

The  Defign  of  diftinguilhing 
ones  felf  in  fome  kind,  general 
to  all  Men ;  and  from  which, 
rnoft  Troubles  arife. 

Man  is  a  thinking  Thing,  whe¬ 
ther  he  will  or  no :  All  he  can 
do,  is  to  turn  his  Thoughts  the 
beft  way. 

Since  in  fome  Degree,  wemuft 
always  either  hope  or  fear,  we 

X  4  (hould 
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fhould  turn  our  Thoughts  upon 
fome  Defign  or  Courfe  of  Life, 
that  will  entertain  them  with 
fome  kind  of  Hopes.  Lente  in 
voto.  If  that  cannot  be,  the 
next  is,  to  feek  Diverfion  from 
Thought,  by  Bufinefs,  Sports,  or 
Labour. 

After  all,  Life  is  but  a  Trifle, 
that  fhould  be  plaid  with  till  we 
lofe  it  5  and  then  it  is  not  worth 
regretting. 

If  Men  are  fo  happy  from 
Nature  or  Fortune,  as  to  have 
nothing  elfe  to  complain  of , 
they  trouble  themfelves  with  the 
Thoughts,  that  they  muff,  or 
may  Die, 

They  take  no  Pleafure  in  the 
Fealf,  becaufe  it  muff  end. 

There  is  but  one  general  un- 
difputed  Truth  yet  agreed  on  * 
That  whatever  lives  muff  Die. 

Dying 
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Dying  is  a  Piece  of  our  Na¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  living  5  therefore 
if  not  content  with  one,  we  can¬ 
not  be  perfectly  fo  with  the  o- 
ther. 

Since  Death  is  unavoidable, 
nothing  fo  impertinent  as  to 
trouble  our  felves  about  it :  But 
Pain  is  not  of  fo  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity,  therefore  tis  pardona¬ 
ble,  to  endeavour  the  avoiding 

it. 

The  Stoicks  Opinion  of  Pain 
not  being  an  Evil,  a  Mockery 
unnatural,  and  a  Strain  of  the 
higheft  Difguife  and  Affecta¬ 
tion- 

Whether  Conditions  of  Life 
and  Fortune  are  not  in  all 
much  alike  5  at  lead  fo,  in  one 
great  part  of  our  Lives  :  For 
Sleep  levels  the  Poor  and  the 
Rich,  the  Honoured  and  dis¬ 
graced 
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graced,  the  Prince  and  the  Pea- 
fan  t. 

Non  domus  aut  fundi ,  non  te¬ 
rn,  &c. 

Thefe  may  entertain  or  heigh¬ 
ten  good  Humour  where  it  is  5 
not  raife  it  where  it  is  not :  O- 
therwife ,  ’tis  like  Mufick  in 
Mourning. 

The  Plant  may  be  improved 
by  Seafons  and  Pains,  but  the 
Root  mud  be  in  the  Ground. 

The  Intemperate  give  them- 
felves  no  leave  to  feel  Hunger, 
Third,  want  of  Sleep,  or  any 
other  drong  and  natural  Defires, 
without  which,  the  Pleafures  of 
Eating,  Drinking,  Sleeping,  and 
the  red  are  all  but  weak  and 
faint. 

Redlefnefs  of  Mind  is  the 
great  Caufe  of  Intemperance, 
feeking  Pleafures  when  Nature 

does 
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does  not  ask,  nor  Appetite  pre¬ 
pare  them. 

No  Poffeflions  good,  but  by 
the  good  Ufe  we  make  of  them; 
without  which,  Wealth,  Power, 
Friends,  Servants,  do  but  help 
to  make  our  Lives  more  un¬ 
happy. 
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Of  Converfation . 

ME N  naturally  or  ge¬ 
nerally  feek  it  with 
others,  and  avoid  it 
with  themfelves. 
Both  are  necefTary,  one  gives 
the  Stock,  the  other  improves 
it :  One  without  t'other,  unre¬ 
fined. 

Ability  is  drawn  out  into  Ufe, 
by  Occafions  and  Accidents. 

>  l  \  J  7  /  ; 

Pauliim  fepulta  dijiat  inertia 
Celata  Virtus. 

» 

^  j  I  .  1  ’  »  ’  *  ^ 

y  -  .  Jt  •  f  •  *  ;  \  •  * 

Sometimes  in  one  Age,  Great 
Men  are  without  Great  Occafi¬ 
ons  ;  in  another,  Great  Occafions 

with- 
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without  Great  Men  $  and  in  both, 
one  loft,  for  want  of  the  other. 

No  Man  willingly  lives  with¬ 
out  fome  Converfation :  Delica¬ 
cy  and  Diftindtion,  makes  Men 
called  Solitary. 

Thofe  that  do  upon  Vows  or 
Choice,  in  danger  of  fome  de¬ 
grees  of  Frenzy  5  the  Mind  like 
the  Stomach,  when  empty,  prey¬ 
ing  upon  it  felf. 

Scipio ,  of  all  Active  and  Great 
Men,  the  moft  Contemplative, 
yet  open  to  Latins  and  other 
private  Friends. 

Women  and  Children,  fome 
fort  of  Fools,  and  Madmen,  the 
greateft  Talkers. 

Men  talk  without  thinking, 
and  think  without  talking. 

Order,  the  Effect  of  Thought, 
and  Caufe  of  all  good  Produ- 
<5tions.  • 

Silence 
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,  Silence  in  Company,  (if  not 
Dulnefs  or  Modefty)  is  Obfer- 
vation  or  Difcretion. 

To  play  or  wreftle  well,  Ihould 
be  ufed  with  thofe  that  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  you. 

A  Man  among  Children,  long 
a  Child  :  A  Child  among  Men, 
foon  a  Man. 

Nothing  keeps  a  Man  from 
being  rich,  like  thinking  he  has 
enough  :  Nothing  from  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Wifdom,  like  thinking 
he  has  both. 

Nothing  fo  unreafonable  or 
infufferable  in  common  Conver- 
fation,  as  Sufficiency. 

Meafuring  all  Rcafon  by  our 
Own,  the  commoneft  and  great- 
dlWeaknels;  is  an  Encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  common  Right 
of  Mankind. 
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Neither  general  Rules,  nor  ge¬ 
neral  Practice,  to  be  found  fur¬ 
ther  than  Notion. 

Taft  in  Converfation,  from 
Love  or  Friendlhip,  Efteem  or 
Intereft,  Pleafantnefs  or  Amufe- 
ment :  The  two  fir  ft  engage  the 
firft  Part  of  our  Lives  ;  the  two 
fecond,  the  middle  5  and  the  laft 
the  latter  end. 

Something  like  Home  that  is 
not  Home,  like  Alone  that  is  not 
Alone,  to  be  wiftied,  and  only 
found  in  a  Friend,  or  in  his 
Houfe. 

Men  that  do  not  think  of  the 
prefent,  will  be  thinking  of  the 
paft  or  future  5  therefore  Bufinefs 
or  Converfation  is  neceflary  to  fix 
their  Thoughts  on  the  prefent. 

In  the  reft,  feJdom  Satisfacti¬ 
on,  often  Dilcontent  and  Trou¬ 
ble,  unlefs  to  very  fanguin  Hu¬ 
mours.  The 
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The  fame  in  general  Specula¬ 
tions:  witnefs  Solomon  and  Ati- 
totiihus  ;  for  whofe  Thoughts 
are  not  loft  in  the  Immcnfi- 
ty  of  Matter,  the  Infinity  of 
Forms,  the  Variety  of  Produ¬ 
ctions,  and  continual  Vicifiitude, 
or  Change  of  one  to  the  other. 

In  Converfation,  Humour  is 
more  than  Wit,  Eafinefs  more 
than  Knowledge  5  few  defire  to 
learn,  or  think  they  need  it,  all 
defire  to  be  pleafed,  or  if  nor,  to 
be  eafy. 

A  Fool  may  fay  many  wife 
things,  a  wife  Man  no  foolifh  ones : 
Good  Senfe  runs  throughout. 

Mr.  Grantanis  Fool’s  Reply  to 
a  great  Man,  that  asked  whofe 
Fool  he  was  ?  lam  Mr.  Grant  ami 


Fool :  Pray  whofe  Fool  are  You  ? 

Sudden  Replies  efteemed  the 
beft  and  pleafanteft  Veins  of 


Y 


r> 
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Wit,  not  always  fo,  of  good 
Senfe. 

Of  all  Paflions,  none  fo  foon 
and  fo  often  turns  the  Brain,  as 
Pride. 

A  little  Vein  of  Folly  or  Whim, 
pleafant  in  Converfation  ;  be¬ 
ta  ufe  it  gives  a  Liberty  of  fay¬ 
ing  things,  that  difcreet  Men,  tho’ 
they  will  not  fay,  are  willing  to 
hear. 

The  firfl  Ingredient  in  Con¬ 
verfation  is  Truth,  the  next  good 
Senfe,  the  third  good  Humour, 
and  the  fourth  Wit. 

This  laft  was  formerly  left  to 
Fools  and  Buffoons,  kept  in  all 
great  Families. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ,  and 
K.  James  the  firft  of  England , 
firfl  gave  repute  to  that  fort  of 
Wit  ;  encreafed  by  K,  Charles 
the  fecond. 


I» 
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In  K.  Charles  the  firft’s  time, 
all  Wit, Love, and  Honour,  height- 
ned  by  the  Wits  of  that  time  in¬ 
to  Romance. 

Lord  Goreivg  took  the  Contre* 
pied,  and  turned  all  into  Ridicule. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ,  and  that  Vein  fa¬ 
voured  by  King  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  brought  it  in  Vogue. 

Truth  is  allowed  the  moft  e- 
fteemable  Quality  :  The  Lye  is 
the  greateft  Reproach. 

Therefore  allowed  formerly  a 
juft  Occafionof  Combat  by  Law, 
and  ftnce  that  time  by  Honour, 
in  private  Duels. 

Good  Breeding  a  neceftary 
Quality  in  Converfation,  to  ac- 
complilh  all  the  reft,  as  Grace  in 
Motion  and  Dancing. 

It  is  harder  in  that,  to  dance 
a  Corrant  well  than  a  Jig :  fo  in 

Y  3  Con- 
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Converfation,  Even,  Eafy,  and 
Agreeable,  more  than  Points  of 
Wit  j  which  unlefs  very  natural¬ 
ly  they  fall  in  of  themfelves,  and 
not  too  often,  are  difliked  in 
good  Company  :  Becaufe  they 
pretend  to  more  than  the  reft, 
and  turn  Converfation  from  good 
Senfe  to  Wit,  from  Pleafant  to  Ri¬ 
dicule,  which  are  the  meaner  Parts. 

To  make  others  Wit  appear 
more  than  ones  own,  a  good 
Rule  in  Converfation  :  A  necef- 
fary  one,  to  let  others  take  No¬ 
tice  of  your  Wit,  and  never  do 
ic  your  felf. 

f  lattery  like  Poyfon,  requires 
ot  all  others  the  fineft  Infufion. 

Of  all  Things  the  moft  nau- 
feous,  the  moft  fhocking,  and 
ftardeft  to  bear. 

Iv.  James  the  firft  ufed  to  fay. 
Nay,  by  my  Soul,  that's  too  hard. 

Pride 
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Pride  and  Roughnefs  may 
turn  ones  Humour,  but  Flattery 
turns  ones  Stomach. 

Both  Extreams  to  be  avoided  : 
If  we  mud  lean  one  way,  bet¬ 
ter  to  Bluntnefs  and  Coldnefs, 
which  is  moll  Natural,  than  to 
Flattery,  which  is  Artificial. 

This  is  learn’d  in  the  Slavery 
of  Courts,  or  ill  Fortune  ;  the 
other  in  the  Freedom  of  the 
Country,  and  a  Fortune  one  is 
content  with. 

Nothing  fo  naufeous  as  undi- 
flinguifh’d  Civility  5  ’tis  like  a 
Whore,  or  an  Holtefs,  who 
looks  kindly  upon  every  Body 
that  comes  in. 

It  is  fit  only  for  fuch  Perfons 
of  Quality  as  have  no  other  way 
to  draw  Company,  and  draws 
only  fuch  as  are  not  welcome  a- 
ny  where  elfe. 

Y  4 
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Court  Converfation,  without 
Love  or  Bufinefs,  of  all  the  o- 
ther,  the  molt  tadlefs. 

A  Court,  properly  a  Fair,  the 
end  of  it  Trade  and  Gain  :  For 

-4  ’  -  • 

none  would  come  to  be  judled 
in  a  Crowd,  that  iseafieat  home, 
nor  go  to  fervice,  that  thinks  he 
has  enough  to  live  well  of  himfelf. 

Thofe  that  come  to  either  for 
Entertainment ,  are  the  Dupes 
of  the  Traders,  or  at  lead,  the 
Raillery. 

All  the  Skill  of  a  Court  is  to 
follow  the  Princes  prefent  Hu¬ 
mour,  talk  the  prefent  Lan¬ 
guage,  ferve  the  prefent  Turn, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  In- 
tereft  c I  ones  Friends. 

Biunmefs  and  Plainnefs  in  a 
Courc,  the  mod  refined  Breeding, 

Like  fome  thing  in  a  Drefs  that 
looks  negle&ed,  and  yet  is  very 
exact.  When 
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When  I  conlider,  how  many 
noble  and  efteemable  Men,  how 
many  lovely  and  agreeable  Wo¬ 
men,  I  have  outlived  among  my 
Acquaintance  and  Friends,  me- 
thinks  it  looks  impertinent  to  be 
Hill  alive. 

Changes  in  Veins  of  Wit,  like 
thofe  of  Habits,  or  other  Modes. 

Upon  K.  Charles  the  Second’s 
Return,  none  more  out  of  ,Fa- 
Ihion  among  the  New  Courtiers, 
than  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich, 
that  was  efteemed  the  greateft 
Wit  in  his  Father’s  time,  among 
the  old. 

Our  Thoughts  are  exprefs’d  by 
Speech,  our  Paflions  and  Mo¬ 
tions  as  well  without  it. 

< 

Telling  our  Griefs  leffens  them, 
and  doubles  our  Joys. 

To  hate  Company  unnatural, 
or  to  be  always  filent  in  it. 

Soda- 

* 
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Sociable,  a  Quality  afcribed  to 
Mankind. 

Yet  Hatred,  or  Diftaft,  brought 
Timon  to  live  alone,  and  the 
Shipwrack’d  Men  in  an  Ifland  of 
the  Indies. 

’Tis  very  dfferent  to  live  in 
little  Company,  or  in  none. 

Proper  for  Age  to  retire,  as 
for  Youth  to  produce  it  felf  in 
the  World. 

One  /hews  Merit ,  or  the 
Hopes  they  may  one  Day  have 
it :  The  other  has  none,  they  ne¬ 
ver  can. 

Proper  for  one  to  (hew  Excel¬ 
lencies  in  any  kind  ;  for  the  other 
to  hide  their  Defaults. 

5Tis  not  to  live,  to  be  hid  all 
ones  Life  5  but  if  one  has  been 
abroad  all  Day,  one  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  home  upon  any 
great  Change  of  Weather  or 
Company.  No- 
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Nothing  fo  ufeful  as  well  cho- 
fen  Converfauon,  or  fo  pernici¬ 
ous  as  ill.  . 

There  may  be  too  much,  as 
well  as  too  little. 

Solitude  damps  Thought  and 
Wit  5  too  much  Company  difli- 
pates  and  hinders  it  from  fixing. 

In  Retreat  a  Man  feels  more 
how  Life  palfes  5  if  he  likes  it,  is 
the  happier  ;  if  he  diflikes  it, 
the  more  miferable,  and  ought 
to  change  for  Company,  Bufi- 
ncfs,  or  Entertainments,  which 
keep  a  Man  from  his  own 
Thoughts  and  Reflections. 

Study  gives  Strengh  to  the 
Mind ,  Converfation  ,  Grace  : 
The  firfl;  apt  to  give  Stiftnefs, 
the  other,  Supplenefs:  One  gives 
Subflance  and  Form  to  the  Sta¬ 
tue,  t’other  polifhcs  it. 


The 
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The  great  Happinefs  is  to  have 
a  Friend  to  obferve  and  tell  one 
of  ones  Faults,  whom  one  has 
Reafon  to  efteem,  and  is  apt  to 
believe. 

The  great  Mifcarriages  of 
Life,  come  from  the  want  of 
a  good  Pilot,  or  from  a  Suffici¬ 
ency  to  follow  ones  own  Courfe 
or  Humour. 

Sometimes  out  of  Pride  to 

v 

contradict  others,  or  ffiew  one 
needs  no  Inftruction. 

Do  nothing  to  iofe  common 
Reputation,  which  is  the  beft 
Poffeffion  of  Life,  efpecially  that 
of  Honour  and  Truth. 

Roughnefs  or  Authority  in  gi* 
ving  Counfel,  Eafinefsto  receive 
all,  or  Obftinacy  to  receive  none, 
equally  to  be  avoided. 

Too  much  Delicacy  in  one, 
cr  the  other,  of  ill  Effect. 

Mark 
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Mark  what  makes  other  Men 
efteemed,  and  imitate  ;  what  dif- 
efteemed,  and  avoid  it. 

Many  very  learned  and  able, 
without  being  agreeable  5  more 
the  contrary. 

Company  to  be  avoided,  that 
are  good  for  nothing  5  to  be 
fought  and  frequented,  that  ex¬ 
cel  in  fome  Quality  or  other. 

Of  all  Excellencies  that  make 
Converfation,  good  Senfe  and 
good  Nature  the  mod  neceffary, 
Humour  the  pleafanteft. 

To  fubmit  blindly  to  none,  to 
preferve  the  Liberty  of  ones  own 
Reafon,  to  difpute  for  Inftrudti- 
on,  not  Victory,  and  yield  to 
Reafon  as  foon  as  it  appears 
to  us,  from  whence  foever  it 
comes. 

This  is  to  be  found  in  all  Con¬ 
ditions  and  Degrees  of  Men,  in 

a 
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a  Farmer  or  Miller  fometimes,  as 
well  as  a  Lawyer  or  Divine,  a- 
mong  the  Learned  and  the  Great  5 
tho’  their  Reputation  or  Manner, 
often  impofes  on  us. 

The  bed  Rules  to  form  a 
young  Man,  to  talk  little,  to 
hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  up¬ 
on  what  has  pad  in  Company, 
to  didrud  ones  own  Opinions, 
and  value  others  that  deferve 
it. 

The  Chief  Ingredients  into 
the  Compoiition  of  thofe  Qua¬ 
lities  that  gain  Edeem  and  Praife, 
arc  good  Nature,  Truth,  good 
Senfe,  and  good  Breeding. 

Good  Nature  is  feen  in  a  Dif- 
pofition  to  fay  and  do,  what  one 
thinks  will  pi eafe  or  profit  others. 

Good  Breeding  in  doing  no¬ 
thing,  one  thinks  will  either  hurt 
or  difpleafe  them. 


Good 
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Good  Nature  and  good  Senfe 
come  from  our  Births  or  Tem¬ 
pers  ;  good  Breeding  and  Truth, 
chiefly  by  Education  and  Con- 
verfe  with  Men.  Y et  Truth  feems 
much  in  ones  Blood,  and  is  gain¬ 
ed  too,  by  good  Senfe  and  Re¬ 
flection  5  that  nothing  is  a  grea¬ 
ter  PolTdlion,  nor  of  more  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  thofe  that  have  it,  as 
well  as  thofe  that  deal  with  it. 

OfFenfive  and  undiftinguilh’d 
Raillery  comes  from  ill  Nature, 
and  delire  of  Harm  to  others,  tho! 
without  Good  to  ones  felf. 

Or  Vanity  and  a  Delire  of  va¬ 
luing  our  felves,  by  Ihowing  o- 
thers  Faults  and  Follies,  and  the 
Comparifon  with  our  felves,  as 
free  from  them. 

This  Vein  m  the  World  was 
originally  Railing,  but  becaufc 
that  would  not  pafs  without  Re¬ 
turn 
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turn  of  Blows,  Men  of  more 
Wit  than  Courage,  brought  in 
this  Refinement ,  more  dange* 
rous  to  others,  and  lefs  to  them- 
felves. 

!  '  ,• 

Charles  Brandons  Motto  at  a 
Turnament,  upon  his  Marriage 
with  the  Queen  ;  the  Trappings 
of  his  Horfe  being  half  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  the  other  half 
Frize. 

Cloth  of  Gold  do  not  defpife, 

Tho  thou  art  match’d  with 
Cloth  of  Frize: 

Cloth  of  Frize  be  not  too  bold, 

Tho  thou  art  match'd  with  Cloth 
of  Gold. 


V  I  R. 
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VIRGILS 


LAST 


ECLOGUE 


O 


N  E  Labour  more,  O  Arethufa  yield 
Before  I  leave  the  Shepherds  and 
the  Field  : 

Some  Verfes  to  my  G alius  e’er  we  part. 

Such  as  may  one  day  break  Lycoris  Heart 
As  She  did  his.  Who  can  refufe  a  Song, 

To  one  that  lov’d  fo  well,  and  dy’d  fo  young ! 
So  mailt  thou,  thy  belov’d  Alpheus  pleafe, 
When  thou  creep’ll  under  the  Skanian  Seas. 

Z  Be* 
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Begin  and  fing  G alius  unhappy  Fires, 

Whilft  yonder  Goat,  to  yonder  Branch  afpires 
Out  of  his  reach.  We  fing  not  to  the  deaf ; 
An  Anfwer  comes  from  every  trembling  Leaf. 
What  Woods,  what  Forefts  had  intic  d  your 
Ye  Nayades ,  why  came  ye  not  away 
When  Gall  us  dy’d,  by  an  unworthy  flame, 
PamaJJus  knew,  and  lov'd  too  well  his  Name, 
To  flopyourccurfe;  nor  could  your  hafly  flight 
Be  (laid  by  Pindus ,  which  was  his  Delight. 
Him  thefreih  Lawrels,  Him  the  lowly  Heath, 
Bewail'd  with  dewy  Tears ;  his  parting  Breath, 
Made  lofty  Manelus  hang  his  piny  Head ; 
Lye <tan  Marbles  wept,  when  he  was  dead. 
Under  a  lonely  Tree,  he  lay  and  pin'd. 

His  Flock  about  him,  feeding  on  the  Wind, 
As  he  on  Love  *  fuch  kind  and  gentle  Sheep, 
The  fair  Adonis  would  be  proud  to  keep. 

There 
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There  came  the  Shepherds,  there  the  weary 
Hinds, 

Thither  Menalcas,  parch’d  wi 
All  ask’d  him  whence, for  whom, this  fatal  Love, 
Apollo  came,  his  Arts  and  Herbs  to  prove. 
Why  G alius  ?  Why  fo  fond  ?  He  fays ;  thy  Flame, 
Thy  Care,  Lycoris ,  is  another’s  Game  ; 

For  him  Ihe  fighs  and  raves,  him  Ihe  purfues, 
Through  mid  Days  Heats,  and  through  the 
Morning  Dews ; 

Over  the  fnowy  Cliffs,  and  frozen  Streams, 
Through  noify  Camps.  Up  Gallus,  leave 
thy  Dreams. 

She  has  left  thee.  Still  lay  the  drooping  Swain, 
Hanging  his  mourning  Heacf*  Phglus  in  vain 
Offers  his  Herbs,  employs  his  Counfel  here ; 
>Tis  all  refus’d,  or  anfwer’d  with  a  Tear. 

Z  * 


(Winds; 
:h  Fro  ft  and 


What 
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What  ihakes  the  Branches!  what  makes  all  the 
Trees, 

Begin  to  bow  theirHeads,the  Goats  their  Knees! 

-y 

Oh!  u sSylvanus,  with  his  mofiy  Beard 

And  leafy  Crown,  attended  by  a  Herd, 

Of  Wood-born  Satyrs ;  fee !  he  fhakes  his  Spear, 

A  green  young  Oak,  the  talleft  of  the  Year. 

Pan  the  Arcadian  God  forfook  the  Plains, 

Mov'd  with  the  Story  of  his  Gallus  Pains. 

We  faw  him  come,  with  Oaten-pipe  in  hand, 

Tainted  with  Berries-juice  *  we  faw  him  (land. 

And  gaze  upon  his  Shepherds  bathing  Eyes 

And  what,  no  end,  no  end  of  Grief  he  cries  ■ 

Love,  little  minds  all  thy  confuming  Care, 

Or  reftlefs  Thoughts,  they  are  his  daily  Fare. 

Nor  cruel  Love  with  Tears,  nor  Grafs  with 

Show'rs,  , 

(Flow  rs, 

Nor  Goats  with  tender  Sprouts,  nor  Bees  with 


Are 
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Are  ever  fatisfi’d.  So  faid  the  God, 

And  toucht  the  Shepherd  with  his  hazle  Rod  : 
He,  forrow-flain,  feem’d  to  revive,  and  faid, 
But  yet  Arcadians ,  is  my  Grief  allay'd,  £pjajns 
To  think,  that  in  thefe  Woods,  and  Hills,  and 
When  I  am  filent  in  the  Grave,  your  Swains 
Shall  fing  my  Loves,  Arcadian  Swains  infpir’d 
By  Thcebus ;  Oh  !  how  gently  {hall  thefe  tir’d 
And  fanting  Limbs,  repofe  in  endlefs  Sleep, 
Whilfl:  your  fweet  Notes,  my  Love  immortal 

keep ! 

Would  it  had  pleas’d  the  Gods,  I  had  been  bom 
full  one  of  you,  and  taught  to  wind  a  Horn, 
Gr  weild  a  Hook,  or  prune  a  branching  Vine, 
And  known  no  other  Love,  but  Phillis ,  thine  $ 
Or  thine,  Amintas  ;  What  though  both  are 
brown, 

So  are  the  Nuts  and  Berries  on  the  Down ; 

Z  ?  A- 
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Amongft  the  Vines,  the  Willows,  and  the 
Springs, 

Vhillis  makes  Garlands,  and  Awintas  fings. 
No  cruel  Abfence  calls  my  Love  away 
Farther  than  bleating  Sheep,  can  go  afiray. 
Here,  my  Lycoris ,  here  are  Ihady  Groves, 
Here  Fountains  cool,  and  Meadows  foft,  our 
Loves 

And  Liv^s,  may  here  together,  wear  and  end : 
Othe  true  Joys  of  fuch  a  Fate  and  Friend! 

I  now  am  hurried  by  fevere  Commands, 

To  Eaftern  Regions,  and  among  the  Bands 
Of  armed  Troops;  there,  by  my  Foes  purfu’d, 
Here,by  my  Friends ;  but  Bill  by  Love  fubdud. 
Thou  far  from  home, and  me, art  wandring  o’er. 
The  Alpine  Snows,  the  farthefl  Weftern  Shore, 
The  frozen  Rhine .  When  are  we  like  to  meet  > 
Ah  gently,  gently,  left  thy  tender  Feet, 


be 


Be  cut  with  Ice.  Cover  thy  lovely  Arms ; 
The  Northern  Cold  relents  not  at  their 
Charms  : 

Away  I’ll  go,  into  fome  Ihady  Bow’rs, 

And  ling  the  Songs,  I  made  in  happy  Hours ; 
And  charm  my  Woes.  How  can  I  better  chufe. 
Than  among  wildefl;  Woods,  my  felf  tolofe. 
And  carve  our  Loves  upon  the  tender  Trees, 
There  they  will  thrive  >  See,  how  my  Love 

agr"S  (together. 

With  the  young  Plants :  Look  how  they  grow 

In  fpight  of  Abfence,  and  in  fpight  of  Weather. 

Mean  time.  I’ll  climb  that  Rock,  and  ramble 

o’er 

Yon  woody  Hill ;  I’ll  chafe  the  grizly  Boar, 

I’ll  find  Diana  s,  and  her  Nymphs  Refort ; 
No  Frofls,  no  Storms,  lhall  flack  my  eager 
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Meihinks  I’m  wandring  all  about  the  Rocks, 
And  hollow  founding  Woods :  Look  how  my 
Locks, 

Are  tom  with  Boughs  and  Thorns !  My  Shafts 
are  gone, 

My  Legs  are  tir’d,  and  all  my  Sport  is  done, 
Alas !  this  is  no  Cure  for  my  Difeafe  ; 

Nor  can  our  Toils  that  cruel  God  appeafe. 
Now  neither  Nymphs,  nor  Songs,  can  pleafe 
me  more, 

Nor  hollow  Woods,  nor  yet  the  chafed  Boar : 
No  Sport,  no  Labour  can  divert  my  Grief : 
Without  Lycoris ,  there  is  no  Relief. 

Though  I  fhould  drink  up  Heber’s  Icy  Streams, 
Or  Scythian  Snows,  yet  ftill  her  fiery  Beams, 
Would  fcorch  me  up.  Whatever  we  can  prove, 
Love  conquers  all,  and  we  miift yield  to  Love. 

H  O  R  A"C  E. 

*  \  ■ 

\  *  j 
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HORACE. 

Lib.  4 tb,  ODE  VII. 


'a 
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H  E  Snows  are  melted  all  away,  ^ 
The  Fields  grow  flowry,  green  and 


The  Trees  put  out  their  tender  Leaves, 
And  all  the  Streams  that  went  aftray. 
The  Brook  again  into  her  Bed  receives. 


See  !  the  whole  Earth  has  made  a  Change, 
The  Nymphs  and  Graces  naked  range 
About  the  Fields,  who  fhrunk  before 
Into  their  Caves.  The  empty  Grange, 
Prepares  its  room,  for  a  new  Summer  s  Store. 

Left 


/ 
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Left  thou  fhouldft  hope  immortal  things, 
The  changing  Year  Inftru&ion  brings, 
The  fleeting  Hour,  that  fteals  away 
The  Beggars  time,  and  Life  of  Kings, 

8ut  ne’er  returns  them,  as  it  does  the  Day. 

The  Cold  grows  foft  with  weftern  Gales, 
The  Summer  over  Spring  prevails. 

But  yields  to  Autumns  fruitful  Rain, 

As  this  to  Winter-Storms  and  Hails, 

Each  Lois  the  halting  Moons  repairs  again. 

But  we,  when  once  our  Race  is  done, 

With  Tullus  and  Anchifes  Son, 

(  Though  rich  like  one,  like  t’other  good) 
To  Dull  and  Shades,  without  a  Sun 
Defcend,  and  fink  in  deep  Oblivions  Flood. 

Who 
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Who  knows,  if  the  kind  Gods  will  give. 
Another  day  to  men  that  live 
In  hope  of  many  diftant  Years, 

Or  if  one  Night  more,  fhall  retrieve. 

The  Joys  thou  lofeft,  by  thy  idle  Fears  ? 

The  plealant  Hours  thou  fpend’fl:  in  Health, 
Theufe  thou  mak’ft  of  Youth  and  Wealth, 
As  what  thou  giv’fl:  among  thy  Friends 
Efcapes  thy  Heirs,  fo  thofe  the  Health 
Of  time  and  Death,  where  good  and  Evil  ends. 

For  when  that  comes,  nor  Birth,  nor  Fame, 
Nor  Piety,  nor  Honeft  Name, 

Can  e’er  reftore  thee.  Tkefeus  bold. 

Nor  chart  Hippolitm  could  tame 
Devouring  Fate,that  fpares  nor  young  nor  old* 

HORACE. 
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HORACE 


Lib.  ift.  ODE  XIII. 


WHEN  thou  commend’ft  the  lovely 

Eyes 

Of  Telephus ,  that  for  thee  dies ; 

His  Arms  of  Wax,  his  Neck,  or  Hair, 
Oh  !  how  my  Heart  begins  to  beat. 

My  Spleen  is  (well'd  with  Gall  and  Heat, 
And  all  my  Hopes  are  turn’d  intoDefpair. 

Then  both  my  Mind  and  Colour  change, 
My  jealous  Thoughts  about  me  range, 


In 
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In  twenty  Shapes ;  my  Eyes  begin. 

Like  Winter-fprings,  apace  to  fill  $ 

The  flealing  Drops,  as  from  a  Still* 

Fall  down,  and  tell,  what  Fires  I  feel  within. 

When  his  Reproaches  make  thee  cry. 

And  thy  frelli  Cheeks  with  Palenefs  die, 

I  burn,  to  think,  you  will  be  Friends; 
When  his  rough  Hand  thy  Bofom  ftrips, 
Or  his  fierce  Kilfes  tear  thy  Lips, 

I  die,  to  fee  how  all  fuch  Quarrel  ends. 

% 

Ah  !  never  hope,  a  Youth  to  hold, 

So  haughty,  and  in  Love  fo  bold, 

What  can  him  tame,  in  Anger  keep } 
Whom  all  his  Fondnefs  can't  aflwage, 
Who  even  Kifles  turns  to  Rage, 

VVhich  Venus  does  in  her  own  Nettar  fleep* 

Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  they,  whofe  gentle  Hearts, 
Till  Death  it  felf  their  Union  parts, 

An  undifturbed  Kindnefs  holds. 

Without  Complaints  or  jealous  Fears, 
Without  Reproach  or  Ipited  Tears, 
Which  damps  the  kindeft  Heats  with  fullen 
Colds. 


UPON 
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UPON  THE 

Approach  of  the  Shore 


HARWICH, 

In  January  y  166S. 

Begun  under  the  MAST. 

WElcome  the  faireft  and  the  happieft 
Earth, 

Seat  of  my  Hopes  and  Pleafures,  as  my  Birth : 
Mother  of  well-born  Souls,  and  fearlefs  Hearts 

7  9 

In  Arms  renown’d,  and  flourilhing  in  Arts. 
The  Ifland  of  good  Nature,  and  good  Cheer, 
That  elfewhere  only  pals,  inhabit  here. 

Re- 
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Region  of  Valour  and  of  Beauty  too  ; 

Which  fliews,  the  brave  are  only  fit  to  woo. 
No  Child  thou  haft, ever  approach'd  thy  fhore5 
That  lov’d  thee  better,  or  efteem’d  thee  more. 
Beaten  with  Journeys,  both  of  Land  and  Seas, 
Weary ’d  with  Care,  the  bufy  Man’s  Difeafe  • 
Pinch’d  with  the  Froft,  and  parched  wfth  the 
Wind ; 

Giddy  with  rowling,  and  with  faffing  pin’d  ; 

Spighted  and  vex’d,  that  Wrinds^  and  Tides, 

and  Sands,  r  , 

(/nands, 

Should  all  confpire,  to  crofs  fuch  great  Com- 
As  haft  me  home,  with  an  Account, that  brings 
The  Doom  of  Kingdoms  to  the  beft  of  Kings. 
Yet  I  refpire  at  thy  reviving  fight, 

Welcome  as  Health,  and  chearful  as  the  Light* 
How  1  forget  my  Anguifti  and  my  Toils, 
Charm’d  at  th’approach  of  thy  delightful  Soils* 

How 
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Flow  like  a  Mother,  thou  hold’ft  out  thy  Arms 
To  favethy  Children,  from  purfuing  Harms  ; 
And  open'd  thy  kind  Bofom,  where  they  find, 
Safety  from  Waves,  and  llielter  from  the  Wind  i 
Thy  Cliffs  fo  dateiy,  and  fo  green  thy  Hills, 
This  with  Refpedt,  with  Hope  the  other  fills 
All  that  approach  thee,  who  believe  they  find 
A  Spring  for  Winter,  that  they  left  behind. 

i  * 

Thy  fweet  Inclofures,  and  thy  fcatter’d  Farms, 
Shew  thy  fecurenefs  from  thy  Neighbours  harms  j 
Their  Sheep  in  houfes,  and  their  Men  in  towns, 
Sleep  only  fafe,  thine  rove  about  the  downs, 
And  Hills,  and  Groves,  and  Plains, and  know  no 
fear 

(year. 

Of  Foes,  or  Wolves,  or  Cold,  throughout  the 
Their  vad  and  frightful  woods  feem  only  made 
To  cover  cruel  deeds,  and  give  a  {hade 
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To  favage  Beads,  who  on  the  weaker  prey. 

Or  human  Savages  more  wild  than  they. 

Thy  pleafant  Thickets  and  thy  fhady  Groves, 
Only  relieve  the  Heats,  and  cover  Loves, 
Shcltring  no  other  Thefts  or  Cruelties, 

But  thofc  of  killing  or  beguiling  Eyes. 

Their  famifh’d  Hinds  by  cruel  Lords  enflav’d, 
Ruin’d  by  Taxes,  and  by  Soldiers  brav’d, 
Know  no  more  eafe  than  juft  what  deep  can  give; 
Have  no  more  Heart  and  Courage  but  to  live : 
Thy  brawny  Clowns,  and  durdy  Seamen  fed 
With  manly  F ood,that  their  own  fields  have  bred, 
Safe  in  their  Laws,  and  eafie  in  their  Rent, 
Bled  in  their  King,  and  in  their  State  content ; 
When  they  are  call’d  away  from  Herd  or  Plough 
To  Arms,  will  make  all  foreign  Forces  bow, 
And  fliew  how  much  a  lawful  Monarch  faves, 
When  twenty  Subje&s  beat  an  hundred  Slaves. 

For- 
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Fortunate  Hlandf  if  thou  didfl  but  know,  ^  ; 

’(owe! 

How  much  thou  doft  to  Heav’n  and  Nature 


(run, 


And  if  thy  humour  Were  as  good,  as  great 
Thy  Forces,  and  asbleft,  thy  foil  and  feat ; 

But  then  with  numbers,  thou  would’ft  be  o’er- 
Strangers  to  breath  thy  Air,  their  own  would 
fhun  • 

And  of  thy  Children,  none  abroad  would  roam, 
But  for  the  pleafure  of  returning  home. 

Come  and  embrace  us  in  thy  faving  Armes, 

Command  the  waves  to  ceafe  their  rough  alarms,? 
And  guard  us  to  thy  Port,  that  we  may  fee, 
Thou  art  indeed  the  Emprefs  of  the  Sea. 

So  may  thy  Ships  about  the  Ocean  courfe,* 
And  ftill  increafe  in  number  and  in  force. 

So  may  no  Storms  ever  infeft  thy  Shores,- 
But  all  the  Winds  that  bbw,encreafe  thy  Stored 


A-  * 
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May  never  more  contagious  Air  arife, 

To  clofe  fo  many  of  thy  Children’s  Eyes ; 

But  all  about  thee  Health  and  Plenty  vye, 

„  V 

Which  fliall  feem  kinded  to  thee,  Earth  or  Sky. 
May  no  more  Fires  be  feen  among  thy  Towns, 
But  charitable  Beacons  on  thy  Downs, 

Or  elfe  victorious  Bonfires  in  thy  Streets, 
Kindled  by  Winds,  that  blow  from  off  thy  Fleets. 
Maift  thou  feel  no  more  fits  of  factious  Rage, 

»  *  f  f 

But  all  Didempers  may  thy  Charles  affwage. 
With  fuch  a  well  tun'd  Concord  of  his  State, 

As  none  but  ill,  and  hated  Men,  may  hate. 

And  maid  thou  from  him  endlefs  Monarchs  fee, 
Whom  thou  maid  honour,  who  may  honour 
thee.  ‘  >  .  \  :  i  . 

May  they  be  wife  and  good :  Thy  happy  feat, 
And  dores,  will  never  fail  to  make  them  Great . 


HORACE. 
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HORACE 


Lib.  3d.  ODE  XXIX. 

I 

MOecends  Ofl-fpring  of  Tyrrhenian  Kings, 

And  worthy  of  the  greated  Empires 

(Tway, 

Unbend  thy  working  Mind  a  while,  and  play 
With  fofter  Thoughts,  and  lofer  Strings, 
Hard  Iron  ever  wearing,  will  decay. 


A  a  3 


A 
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A  Piece  untouch’d  of  old  and  noble  Wine, 

Attends  thee  here ;  foft  Eflence  for  thy  Hair, 

■  *  ’  /  ' 

Of  purple  Violets  made,  or  Lillies  fair, 

The  Rofes  hang  their  Heads  and  pine, 

And  till  you  come,  in  vain  perfume  the  Air. 

Be  not  inveigled  by  the  gloomy  fhades 
Of  7 'yher^  nor  cool  Aniens  chryftal  ftreams, 
The  Sun  is  yet  but  young,  his  gentle  beams 
Revive,  and  fcorch  not  up  the  blades. 

The  Spring  like  Virtue, dwells  between  extreams. 

,  )  ’  k:  1  *  i  •  ^  * 

i  *  * 

4 

Leave  fulfom  Plenty  for  a  while,  and  come, 
From  flately  Palaces,  that  towre  fo  high, 

i  ‘  »  .  .  .  <!  . 

And  fpread  fofar  ;  the  dull  and  bufinefs  fly, 

Tlie  fmoak  and  noife  of  mighty  Romey 

■  ,  -  •  »  »  >!'■:  ■  • 

And  cares,  that  on  embroider’d  Carpets  lye. 

*  ♦  "  ^  *  *  f;  >  *  '  >  f  ?  *.  k  i '  *  •  •  -  ^  r  * 

I 

/ 
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It  is  viciflitude,  that  pleafure  yields 

To  Men,  with  greatefl  wealth  and  honours  bled, 

And  fom'etimes,  homely  fare,  but  cleanly  dred. 

In  country  Farms,  or  pleafant  Fields, 

Clears  up  a  dowdy  brow, and  thoughtful  bread 

9 

6 

Now  the  cold  Winds  have  blown  thcmfelvcs  a- 
The  Frofts  are  melted  into  pearly  dews ;  a^’ 

The  chirping  Birds  each  morning  tell  the  news, 
Of  chearful  Spring,  and  welcome  day. 

The  tender  Lambs  follow  the  bleating  Ewes. 


The  vernal  Bloom  adorns  the  fruitful  Trees 

With  various  drefs;  the  foft  and  gentle  rains. 

Begin  with  Flowers  to  enamel  all  the  Plains, 

The  Turtle  with  her  Mate  agrees :  „  . 

Swains. 

And  wanton  Nymphs  with  their  enamoured 


/ 
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Thou 


(  ) 

8 
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Thou  art  contriving  in  thy  mind,  what  State, 
And  form,  becomes  that  mighty  City  beft  : 

.  ,  *  *  1  -  »  i  r  *  f  *  f>»  w 

Thy  bufie  head  carl  take  no  gentle  reft. 

For  thinking  on  th’events  and  Fate, 

Of  fa&ious  Rage  ;  which  has  her  long  opprefh 

9 

4  | 

Thy  Cares  extend  to  the  remote!!  Shores, 

Of  her  vaft  Empire,  how  the  TerfiaH  Arms; 
Whether  the  Baflrzans  join  their  Troops;  what 
From  the  Cant  ah  rims  and  xheMoors^  0larms 
May  come,  or  the  tumultuous  German  fwarms. 

io 

gut  the  wifePowers  above, thatall  things  know, 
In  fable  night  have  hid  the  events,  and  train 
Of  future  things ;  and  with  a  juft  difdain, 
Laugh,  when  poor  mortals  here  below, 

Fear  withoutCauiqand  break  their  fleeps  in  Vain. 

Think 


(  3<5i  ) 

V 

II 

,  .  4  .  '  ' 

Think  how  the  prefent  thou  maift  belt  compofe. 

With  equal  mind,  and  without  endlefs  Cares, 

For  the  unequal  Courfe  of  State  Affairs, 

Like  to  the  Ocean,  ebbs  and  flows, 

Or  rather  like  our  neighbouring  Ti&r  fares. 

n 

Now  fmooth  and  gentle  thro?  her  channel  creeps 
With  (oft  and  eafy  murmurs  purling  down  ; 
Now  (wells  and  rages,  threatning  all  to  drown 
Away  both  Corn  and  Cattle  fweeps. 

And  fills  with  noile  and  horror, Fields  andTown 

*  Q 

n 

After  a  while  grown  calm,  retreats  again 
Into  her  fandy  Bed,  and  foftly  glides ; 

So  "Jove fometime$,"fn  fiery  Chariot  rides 
With  cracks  of  Thunder,  {forms  of  Rain, 
Then  grows  ferene,  and  all  our  Fears  derides. 
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14 

He  only  lives  content,  and  his  own  Man, 

Or  rather  Matter ;  who  each  night  can  lay, 

.’Tis  well,  thanks  to  the  Gods,rve  liv’d  to  day. 

This  is  my  own,  this  never  can. 

Like  other  Goods  be  forc’t  or  ftoln  rway. 

And  for  too  morrow,  let  me  weep  or  laugh. 

Let  the  Sun  Ihine,  or  Storms  or  Tempefts  ring, 
Yet  ’tis  not  in  the  power  of  Fates,  a  thing, 
Should  ne’er  have  been,  or  not  be  fafe. 
Which  flying  time  has  cover’d  with  her  wing. 

1 6 

Capricious  Fortune ,  plays  a  Icornful  game 
With  human  things  5  uncertain  as  the  Wind  : 
Sometimes  to  thee,  lometimes  to  me  is  kind. 

Throws  about  Honours,  Wealth,  and  Fame, 
At  random,  heedlels,  humerous,  and  blind. 

He’s 
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He’s  wife, who  when  Ihe  fmiles,  the  good  enjoys. 
And  unallay’d  with  Fears  of  future  ill  j 
But  if  Ihe  frowns,  e’en  let  her  have  her  will. 

I  can  with  eafe  refign  the  toyes, 

And  lie  wrapt  up  in  my  own  Virtue  Bill. 

18 

lie  make  my  Court  to  honeft  Poverty, 

An  eafy  Wife,  although  without  a  dowrc, 

What  Nature  asks,  will  yet  be  in  my  power ; 

For  without  Pride  or  Luxury, 

How  little  ferves  to  pafs  the  fleeting  hour  ? 

19 

"Tis  not  forme,  when  Winds  and  Billows  rife. 
And  crack  theMaft,and  mock  the  Seamens  cares. 
To  fall  to  poor  and  Mercenary  Prayers  : 

For  fear,  the  Tyrian  Merchandife, 

Should  all  be  loft,  and  not  enrich  my  Heirs. 

I’ll 


(3<4) 

I’ll  rather  leap  into  the  little  Boat, 

Which  without  fluttering  Sails  lhall  waft  me  o’er 
The  fwelling  Waves;  and  then  I  le  think  no  more 
Of  Ship,  or  Fraight ;  but  change  my  note. 
And  thank  the  Gods,  that  I  am  fafe  a-lhore. 

/ 


HORACE, 
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• - - - — s — 

*  •  <  ■  /  X  - 


1 


i 


Non  domus  &  fundus ,  non  ceris  acervus  &  auri. 


NO  R  Houfe,  nor  Lands,  nor  Heaps  of 
Plate,  or  Gold, 

Gan  cure  a  Feaver  s  heat,  or  Ague  s  cold ; 

Much  lefs  a  Mind,  with  Grief  or  Care  oppreft : 
No  Mans  Pofleffions  e'er  can  make  him  bleft, 
That  is  not  well  himfelf,  and  found  at  Heart  • 
Nature  will  ever  be  too  ftrong  for  Art. 
Whoever  feeds  vain  Hopes,  or  fond  Defires, 
Diflra&ing  Fears,  wild  Love,  or  jealous  Fires ; 
Is  pleas'd  with  all  his  Fortunes,  like  fore  Lyes 
With  curious  Pi&ures ;  gouty  Legs  and  Thighs 


With 
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With  dancing ;  or  half  dead  and  aking  Ears 
With  Mufick,  while  the  Noife  he  hardly  hearsf. 
For  if  the  Cask  remains  unfound  or  fow’r, 

Be  the  Wine  ne’er  fo  rich,  or  (weet,  you  pour. 
’Twill  take  the  Veflel’s  Taft,  and  lofe  its  own* 
And  all  you  fill,  were  better  let  alone. 


T  I  B  U  U 


I 


(  3^7  ) 


TIBULLUS. 

Lib.  4.  El.  II. 

TO  worlhip  thee, O mighty  Mars,  upon 
Thy  facred  Calends,  is  Sulpitia  gone : 
If  thou  art  wife,  leave  the  Celeftial  Sphere, 

And  for  a  while,  come  down  to  lee  her  here ; 
V enus  will  pardon  ;  but  take  heed  her  Charms 
Make  thee  not,  gazing,  foon  let  fall  thy  Arms : 
When  Love  would  fet  the  Gods  on  Fire, he  flies 
To  light  his  Torches  at  her  fparkling  Eyes. 
Whate’er  Sulpitia  does,  where  e’er  lhe  goes, 
The  Graces  all  her  Motions  ftill  compofe  .* 
How  her  Hair  charms  us,  when  it  loofely  falls, 
Comb’d  back  and  ty’d,  our  Veneration  calls ; 
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Jf  (he  comes  out  in  Scarlet,  how  die  turns 
Us  all  to  Allies,  though  in  white,  flie  burns. 
Vertumnus  fo,  a  thoufand  Drefles  wears. 

So  in  a  thoufand,  ever  Grace  appears : 

Of  all  the  Virgins,  flie  deferyes  alone, 

In  Tyrian  Purple  to  adorn  a  Throne  ; 

"  ■r"X  • 

She,  to  poflefs,  and  reap  the  (picy  Fields, 

•  •  *  *  r  y  r'  \  t  m  1  .  r 

Gather  the  Gums,  that  rich  Arabia  yields ; 

She,  all  the  Orient  Pearls,  that  grow  in  Shells 
Along  theShores,  where  the  tann’d  Indian  dwells. 
For  her,  the  Mufes  tune  their  charming  Lays, 

*  f  f  f  .  T  >  **  O  f**  f ^  -  y  ■ 

For  Her,  upon  his  Harp,  Apollo  plays  • 

May  (lie  this  Feaft  for  many  Years  adore;, 

None  can  become,,  defer ve  an  Altar  more. 


/ 


* 


